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Vivarium XX, i (1982) 


The Continuity of Utopian Thought in the Middle Ages 
A Reassessment* 


JANET COLEMAN 


T he term 'Utopia' cannot be defined in a systematic way to enable 
it to be applied accurately to the vast number of different charac¬ 
teristics of those perfect, happy places that have been imagined 
or politically realised in the past. And yet there has been a consistent 
attempt, certainly from the Greeks to the present day, to think about 
the possibility of human perfectibility and its limits within a social 
context, that forces us to include utopianism as a category fundamen¬ 
tal to political thinking. The present paper, which is part of a larger 
study on the notion of perfectibility in the western Christian middle 
ages, is an attempt to discover a generic order, a continuity in the 
Christian tradition which links orthodox and heterodox attitudes to 
the potential for human perfectibility conceived of as communal and 
therefore, dependent on a social and political order. This study is an 
attempt to illuminate some of the more radical and so-called unortho¬ 
dox views of spiritual and social perfectibility in the later middle ages 
by examining and contrasting aspects of orthodox texts which offered 
remarkably similar visions of the goals and practices of an ideal com¬ 
munity achievable within history. For the middle ages, where all 
political thinking was carried on within a religious framework, uto¬ 
pianism and millenarianism are necessarily linked through a search 
for perfection and therefore salvation, within historical conditions 
that provide as perfect a space and perfect a time as historical para¬ 
meters will allow. 1 This goal is characterized by at least seven consis¬ 
tent factors: 

* For Medium Aevum, Amsterdam, 22 March 1980 

1 The literature on utopianism and millenarianism is immense. The range of 
scholarly views may be examined in Millenial Dreams in Action , essays in 
comparative study, ed. Sylvia Thrupp, The Hague 1962. This includes N. Cohn, 
Medieval Millenarism; G. Shepperson, Comparative Study of Millenarian 
movements', H. Kaminsky, The Free Spirit in the Hussite Revolution ; D. Wein¬ 
stein, Millenarianism in a civic setting — Savonarola’s movement in Florence ; 
W. Coates, A note on the Diggers. 
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1. That the Christian utopia is collective; 

2 . That it is capable of realisation on earth and within historical time; 

3 . That the attainment of such a utopia is not only possible but immi¬ 
nent; 

4 . That the present historical conditions will be radically and comple¬ 
tely transformed, not merely reformed, so that time and change in 
utopia will be as though halted; and 

5 . That man's efforts combined with a supernatural act will bring this 
new, perfect, static situation into being. 

6 . Exclusivity. 

7 . Autocratic or authoritarian. 

Fundamental to these factors is an acceptance of a providentially 
ordained historical rhythm, a discernible pattern in history which 
coincides in some way with the cycle of man's fall and his redemption. 
Paradoxically, utopian thinking distorts time, because it collapses 
the past and future into the present. It was less a question of utopia 
being a fantasy of compensation for unhappy or disruptive circum¬ 
stances experienced in the present—or a magical flight into a timeless 
universe—than an ideal image, acting as a terminus for historical 
expectations, that ultimately expressed a confidence in man's destiny, 
through Christ. It could be militant because it traced the ways, theor¬ 
etically and practically, that were open to a progressive effort of 
society, spiritually and structurally, towards what was perceived 
as its proper end. 

It is well known that Revelation XX, sections of the Book of Daniel 
and selections from the Prophets combined from as early as the second 
century B.C. to the second century A.D. to define an undercurrent 
of millenarian thought in Judaism and early Christianity. And Chris¬ 
tian millenarianism has always been one legitimate variant of Christian 
eschatology, fluctuating in its influence and orthodoxy throughout sub¬ 
sequent periods of western history, with the doctrine of the last days 
and last things a recurrent theme in writings of the early Church Fath¬ 
ers and throughout the middle ages. Inspired by Revelation XX when 
John's vision describes the conditions obtaining during that thousand 
year period between the first resurrection and the consummation of 
history, a vast literature grew up in an attempt to answer the question 
of how one merited to live and reign with Christ during these thousand 
years of history, and furthermore, to describe what that society of the 
saved would be like in 'the beloved city'. And if one were not to be 
caught up into that beloved city within history, what must one do to be 
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inscribed in the Book of Life; what kind of works shall God judge men 
by, so that on the Day of Judgment one would not be tossed into 
the pool of eternal death and fire ? 

The ideal medieval community was not, on the whole, inspired by the 
Greeks but by Scripture. Unlike the Greek historians the Bible showed 
the proud and important made humble. The New Testament narrative 
deals almost entirely with men of low rank: fishermen, publicans, 
prostitutes, beggars, whilst the rich and the powerful are regarded 
with suspicion. Furthermore, throughout the middle ages men accepted 
that they were living in the sixth age and for some, this was soon to 
end. The seventh age and its apocalypticism was taken for granted. 2 
The age before the Law, that under the Law, and the final period of 
grace and the return of the Messiah was a popular three-fold vision of 
universal history amongst most chroniclers. Those apocalyptically 
inclined focused on the nature of this last age in a world that was 
considered old. One thinker however, Joachim of Flora, said on the 
contrary, that the last age would be one of innocence and youth, a 
restoration of the first age of the world. In general, apocalypticism 
was a recurrent pose adopted when men confronted the reality of 
social and economic change of all sorts. The coming of the Antichrist 
represented the consequences of lapsing from one or another Christian 
norm. But it was not only the tribulations expected that were of 
interest. The nature of the thousand year Sabbath was also considered. 
Adopting the thousand year period described in mystical terms by 
John as a model for the perfect society, the monastic community itself 
can be seen as an attempt to offer men a life on earth that coincided, 
so far as spiritual masters could interpret it, with the divine will for 
men in society in this last period of history. Implicit in Christian mon- 
asticism, specifically as it developed in the west, was the idea of a trans¬ 
ference from an earthly City of God to the millenial city and, at last, 
to citizenship in the everlasting heavenly Jerusalem. 

To what extent can we say that the monastic life was taken to be 
either a conscious attempt to live the perfect life for the individual 
Christian or an alternative model to secular society for the Christian 
community within history? Once Benedict of Nursia had expressed 
his preference for the cenobitic communal life over the more solitary 
eremitical flight from the world of the Eastern monastic tradition, 
Western monasticism followed the more moderate tradition of com-. 

2 D. Hay, Annalists and Historians , Western Historiography from the Eighth to 
the Eighteenth Century, London 1977, 25f. 
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munal works for salvation. Benedict, writing in the sixth century, 
founded a monastery on the basis of a short, moderate rule of life, 3 
first at Subiaco and then at Monte Cassino and he emphasized moderate 
physical exertion and the harmony of a simple life in common, rather 
than the rivalry of individual achievement more common amongst 
the spiritual athletes of the eastern tradition. As Knowles has said, 
'Benedict's monastery is neither a penitentiary nor a school of ascetic 
mountaineering but a family, a home of those seeking God.' 4 Original 
Benedictinism was a Christian family apart from the world and with 
no interests outside the walls of the monastery except to help monastic 
neighbours, and travellers, both materially and spiritually. It is a 
walled city requiring absolute allegiance, built within a declining 
Roman state. The Benedictine Rule, written at a moment of change if 
not crisis, was an eclectic compendium of three centuries of monastic 
experience, and during the fragmentation of the Roman empire, it 
created a place of withdrawal from a world that was seething with 
political activity and increasing chaos; and it provided an alternative 
allegiance to a new and practical form of society. 

None of this is new of course, but two questions about the original 
intention of Benedict's monasticism and what eventually became of it 
as an institution come to mind. In the course of the dissolution of 
Roman culture and the regression to a simple, semi-barbarian world 
in which the monastery became the sole centre of light and life, pre¬ 
serving and then diffusing the remnants of ancient culture, monaster¬ 
ies became an integral part of society and its economy, self-supporting 
civic centres in miniature, with almonries, hospitals, schools and halls 
for civil and criminal lawsuits. From being forgetters of the world and, 
in fact, forgotten by the world, monasteries became administrative and 
economic centres for western society. From being concerned only with 
the spiritual welfare of those under the rule, obedient to the Abbot or 
father of the community, they became intercessors for the salvation of 
all mankind outside the walls. From having been a group of con¬ 
sciously non-social individuals they became the representatives of the 
only true road to salvation. Many aspects of the rule for daily living 
consequently changed, seen especially in the development of the 
liturgy and ritual prayer, as the monks came to live the perfect 
way vicariously for their contemporaries in the world. The various 

3 Regula Sancti Benedicti ed., R. Hanslik, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum, Vindobonae i960. 

4 David Knowles, Christian Monasticism, London 1969. 
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rules originating in the Cassian and Pachomian traditions which found 
their way via Martin of Tours through central and western Gaul to the 
Celtic fringes of the British Isles, along with that of Benedict of 
Nursia, became merged in mythic memory and all monks were even¬ 
tually taken to follow the Rule of Benedict. Was the Benedictine 
Rule originally meant as a set of precepts delineating the perfect society 
in history and on earth ? With all the changes in the western economy 
through the seventh to the tenth centuries, did it continue to 
represent this realised utopia? If we look first at the aims of the 
original and then compare these with the purpose of monasticism in 
the eyes of Odo of Cluny in the tenth century, not only the ideals of 
Benedictine monasticism will be made clear but the centrality of the 
ideal of perfectibility of man in community will be disclosed. 

I 

The aim of the Benedictine rule is to found a school for the Lord's 
service, not overly severe, but focused on amending the individual's 
vices and preserving charity of the individual obedient to the rule. The 
Rule is meant for those dedicating their entire lives to such obedience, 
in order that they may be ‘partakers in Christ's passion and thereby 
merit to be companions in His kingdom'. 5 Benedict admires only 
one kind of monk among the four general types—the cenobitic, those 
living in a monastery, serving (and the word ‘serve' is important) under 
a rule or an abbot. The abbot who presides over the monastery is 
Christ's representative, and is called abba, father. He is responsible 
for the souls under his care. He teaches the precepts of the lord as 
known from scripture and the commentaries of the Church Fathers. 
He is to practise what he preaches, to show forth the divine precepts 
by his own deeds. He shall make no distinction of persons in the monas¬ 
tery except by favouring the man who is of greater excellence in obedi¬ 
ence or good works. The abbot is free to treat all men as equals no 
matter what their worldly status may have been, but it is left to his 
discretion whether freemen of different rank are to be recognised 
as of different rank—thus allowing in effect, the hierarchy in extramu¬ 
ral society to be carried within the walls. But he shall show equal 
charity for all. He is to encourage either by exhortation or by rebuke. 

5 Regula : Prologue, 50: . . . ut ab ipsius numquam magisterio discidentes in 
eius doctrinam usque ad mortem in monasterio perseuerantes passionibus 
Christi per patientiam participemur, ut et regno eius mereamur esse consortes. 
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He is the unquestioned guardian of his flock, the ultimate authority 
in interpreting the Rule of Life. He is the religious equivalent of the 
benevolent tyrant, the Utopus figure of secular utopias. He listens to 
the opinions of the whole congregation but ultimately takes his own 
decisions by himself, for this is his ultimate responsibility before God. 
Benedict then lists twelve grades of humility, and here we see a radical 
change in attitude from that of the ancient Graeco-Roman world 
where the kind of excessive humility envisaged by the Rule would not 
have been considered virtuous. Obedience is of primary importance, 6 in 
recognition that everyone is a poor and unworthy workman—in 
remembrance of man's state after the Fall; each is a labourer for the 
daily bread. In all actions this humility is to be observed, from obeying 
without question the common rule of the monastery and the abbot's 
commands, to walking with eyes cast downwards—remembering every 
hour that one is guilty of one's sins. The day is ordered between prayer 
and work in the fields and reading/studying; the monastery teaches 
those who are illiterate to read the scriptures—thus from the begin¬ 
ning assuming the educational role that was to make the monastery 
the sole educator of Europe's administrators in later centuries. Here 
there is virtually no privacy; there is, consequently, a conscious reduc¬ 
tion of the opportunity to sin and the constant observance of one's 
acts; the rule attempts to reestablish the state of unconscious obedi¬ 
ence that was characteristic of prelapsarian Adam. Property is held in 
common; no monk has anything of his own. 7 The old and infirm 
follow a more limited rule regarding prayer, food and labour. Wine is 
not ruled out but limited. It is not easy to enter such a community 
but he who persists and puts up with four or five days of insults as 
he stands knocking at the door will be admitted as a novice. He is 
observed as to whether he is zealous in serving God—all are servants 
here—and whether he can put up with suffering shame and being 
unquestioningly obedient. The novitiate lasts ten months and upon 
acceptance into the monastery he is there for life: 'and from that day 
he shall not be allowed to depart from the monastery, nor to shake his 

8 Regula cap. v: de oboedientia discipulorum qualis sit. 

7 Regula cap. xxxiii: si quid debeant monachi proprium habere. Praecipue hoc 
vitium radicitus amputandum est de monasterio, ne quis praesumat aliquid 
dare aut accipere sine iussionem abbatis neque aliquid habere proprium, 
nullam omnino rem, neque codicem neque tabulas neque graphium, sed nihil 
omnino, quippe quibus nec corpora sua nec voluntates licet habere in propria 
voluntate ... Omniaque omnium sint omnia ut scriptum est, ne quisquam suum 
aliquid dicat vel praesumat. 
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neck free from the yoke of the Rule which... he was at liberty either 
to refuse or receive/ 

It seems clear that this kind of a society is in most important aspects 
a rejection of and a substitution for the political order of the world, 
its private property and its materialistic values. It reduces personal 
responsibility and the exercise of free will by limiting the individual 
to assenting to obey, at first possibly grudgingly, then, interiorising 
humility of the will and obeying gladly. The aim is eventual salvation, 
a preparation for citizenship as a companion of Christ in heaven and 
the preparation takes place in an earthly community. The rule breaks 
the back of individual pride, and in fact rejects Graeco-Roman indi¬ 
vidualism altogether. Instead, one is reminded of one’s common 
plight with all other sinners; guilt is a constant factor in the daily 
round of repetitive tasks which are chosen for one. It is a conscious 
rejection of the world and the intention is that, in these early years, the 
world will forget the monastery. Unaware of the vicissitudes of politi¬ 
cal history, it is a community meant for all time until the end of time— 
a static life of routine undisturbed by the history men make in the 
outside world. The tonsure, a symbol of the man dedicated to monastic 
life, came to be a sign of emasculation and political ineffectuality as 
the monastic ideal penetrated barbarian Europe. Kings and warriors 
wore their hair long to symbolise virility; the tonsure was a sign of the 
inability of a monk to bear arms and thereby to act through force 
to protect the community. Under the abbot all men become like 
children. 

The characteristics of Benedict’s monastic community fall neatly 
into that category of the most perfect society achievable in history 
on earth, the utopia, and it is seen as the necessary historical stage 
through which men must pass, eventually all society must pass, in 
order to achieve the static perfection of residence in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Life here is a rigorously structured series of communal 
activities which leads the monk progressively onwards to a hoped-for 
reward: citizenship with Christ in the eternal city. It is the necessary 
communal preparation to this end, and is developed out of a fundamen¬ 
tal optimism that men can do God’s will by following a divinely inspired 
rule that interprets Scriptural injunctions of the sort—'if thou wilt be 
perfect, follow me.’ The monk lives an imitatio christi, is poor, humble, 
guided by charity to others, uses property in common with others, 
obeys. In the secular sense he has achieved a utopia in that time has 
stopped through the endless, repetitious nature of the rule that gov- 
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erns his ritualised acts; in the spiritual sense this utopia is only pre¬ 
paratory for citizenship in the ultimate post-historical city of bliss. 
The monastic community is the most perfect community that men can 
achieve, and it above all other communities is viewed as most open 
to the influx of divine grace and aid which will enable men to escape 
history and change altogether. 

This ideal did not alter with the increasing wealth and worldly 
success of the monasteries. It simply was reaffirmed in subsequent 
reform movements as the monastic life appeared to veer away from 
the ideal. The renewal of the inner man through a rule was as much the 
ideal of Odo of Cluny (abbot 927 - 942 ) as it was for Benedict, and as for 
the earlier Benedictine monastic utopia, so too in its Cluniac version, 
the achievement of a community in which perfection was pursued, 
was based on the personal and direct work of an exceptional man, an 
interpreter of the rule, Odo himself. His Occupatio mentis ( 924 )® 
supplemented by his Collationes in three Books, serve as a manifesto 
for the perfect monastic life. When the essence of religious life had, 
in the tenth century, been reduced to a mere outward show of ritual 
and ceremony, Odo renewed the original ideal of the monastic life 
as the perfect state for flight from the world and for the attainment 
of the total commitment to Christ that was necessary for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the earthly anticipation of eternal bliss. 

The Occupatio is an epic didactic poem in 5580 hexameters, and 
seven books whose style owes much to the Carolingian imitation of 
classical Latin; it indicates a wealth of learning: Gregory the Great, 
Chrysostom, Virgil. Odo’s biographer, John of Salerno, writes of 
Odo's early flirtation with Virgil and Priscian from whom he then 
turned for higher truths to the Fathers . 8 9 Structured as a universal 
history of the fall and redemption of man the Occupatio begins with 
the creation of the angels and the fall of the unfaithful, depicts the 
condition of man and the consequences of original sin, narrates the 
expulsion from the earthly paradise and in Book Four, tells how men 
began to win their way back to divine favour—at first through the 
natural and mosaic law of the patriarchs, and then by the mysterious 
incarnation and the significant appearance of Christ on earth. It is 
through the institution of the Eucharist celebration and the vigilance 
of men against pride and lust, through the emphasis on carnal purity 

8 Odonis abbatis Cluniacensis Occupatio, ed. A. Svoboda, Leipzig 1900, and 
Collationum Libri Tres, Patrologia Latina 133, col. 517-638. 

9 John of Salerno, Vita Odonis, I, 13, PL 133 col. 49. 
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and virginity, that men can fulfil the essential requirement for the 
renewal of the inner man necessary for salvation . 10 And in his vast 
scheme of the history of salvation the monastery plays its special 
role because to be a monk is to realise the Pentecostal church . 11 At 
Pentecost the Holy Spirit created the ideal community and monasti- 
cism fulfils this final evolutionary stage in the history of mankind. 
Here the Holy Spirit unites with the divine fire the hearts of all who 
share in the animus socialis so that the rift caused by the consequences 
of original sin—man's selfishness and lack of charity, is finally healed 
and transcended within history. In Book Six ( 572 ) the pentecostal 
church in the form of the monastery holds everything in common, 
and allows its members to transcend the world. In the Collations Odo 
places monks in the order with angels for they have achieved an exodus 
from the world and its rewards . 12 Likewise monks are free of marriage 
and are returned to that state of innocence characteristic of paradise. 
In the Collations he advocates austerity for all Christians but affirms 
that it is most appropriate for the monks who, according to John of 
Salerno, were considered by Odo to have achieved this state of para¬ 
dise . 13 Monasticism is equated with the angelic life, a foretaste through 
the eucharist of the heavenly banquet at which one will experience 
an unending intimacy with Christ . 14 The monk's life is a 'putting on of 

10 Occupatio, Lib. VI, 68-72: 

Lex ea nature est verti, in quod iusserit auctor; 

Imperium sequitur de se mox transit in illud, 

Quod iubet omnipotens, res in miracula vertens. 

Protinus ergo vicem mutat natura suetam: 

Mox caro fit panis, vinum mox denique sanguis. 

Nature’s law must cede to God’s command and the transformation follows as 
He commands; miraculously this change occurs at His will. Immediately 
nature leaves her customary way and the bread is turned to flesh, the wine to 
blood. 

11 Occupatio, Lib. VI, 572. Kassius Hallinger, Le climat spirituel des premiers 
temps de Cluny, in: Revue Mabillon, 46 (1956), 117-40. 

12 Collationum, 2, 1. PL 133 col. 88: ... in rerum vertice situs, iam super 
altitudines terrae eminebat. Odo evokes the original, obedient state of man and 
says that monks and saints recover this original condition. See Odo’s Vita 
Geraldi, in: Bibliotheca Cluniacensis , ed. Marrier, I, 3 col. 68. 

13 John of Salerno, Vita I, 14 PL 133 col. 49: Conserebat in parvo locello tunc 
bonus Jesus ex diversis nemoribus monachorum paradisum, ex cujus irrigaret 
corda fidelium. 

14 Occupatio, Lib. VII, 542-50 and Vita Geraldi, II, 8 col. 91: monachi perfecti 
beatis angelis assimilantur. He describes Benedict as an angel in his Sermo de 
sancto Benedicto abbate, in Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, 138, 141, and refers to 
Benedictine monasticism as living according to a celestial discipline: .. . quod 
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Christ', a 'clothing oneself with and in him '. 15 In fact, monasteries 
do not exist for their own sake alone but for the salvation of extramural 
society, because they are the source of the floods of grace to all men . 16 
Furthermore the monastic community cherishes a freedom from the 
world not only in terms of a relinquishing of material goods but in the 
more specific political Cluniac interpretation of freedom, i.e., indepen¬ 
dence from worldly powers and an ultimate allegiance to the Pope 
rather than to any local feudal potentate. If, as Odo assures his readers, 
the final catastrophe of the arrival of Antichrist is already upon them, 
then the knowledge that humanity has reached the end of time 17 
underlines the necessity for all men immediately to renew their inner 
selves in the sight of God through asceticism and rejection of the world. 
In the Collations he speaks to all men, priests and layman, advising 
them, in effect, to follow the monastic model; he emphasises that every 
child is born with the stain of original sin; the root of all evil is im¬ 
plied in conjugal intercourse itself and with the end of history in sight, 
Odo wants all the women of his region to convert to chastity . 18 All of 
humanity is a single doomed mass in service of concupiscence and it 
is only through munditia , purity, that one can achieve the necessary 
condition of being able to detach oneself from the world and adhere to 
Christ, thereby becoming part of the eucharistic mystical body itself. 
This is the achievement of the monastic community, the final evol¬ 
utionary stage whose exodus from the world comes by degrees, made 
possible by the rule of life: i) indifference to worldly goods, 2 ) renun¬ 
ciation of the right of ownership, 3 ) the awakening of an ardent love 
of God before all things, leading to 4 ) ascetic exercises, a daily mar- 

eis superna providentia, talem ac tantum ducem ac praeceptorem constituit, 
quern ad promulgandam coelistis disciplinae legem, dignum et idoneum totns 
mundus agnoscat .. . sermo III, PL 133 col. 723. 

See J. Leclercq, L’Iddal monastique de St Odon d’aprbs ses oeuvres, in: Congrbs 
scientifique de Cluny en Vhonneur des Saints Abbds Odon et Odilon, Dijon 1950, 
227-32. Also J. Leclercq, La Vie Parfaite, Paris 1953. 

15 Collationum, 2, 8, PL 133 col. 88 and 192. 

16 John of Salerno, Vita, I, 14, PL 133 col. 49. 

17 Instante iam tempore Antichristi. Occupatio, Lib. VII, 580-83: Sicque 
momentaneis per pes retributio factis, / Post modicum cunctam mundi transire 
figuram, / Quod veniet subitus iudex in carne choruscus / Magnaque maiestas 
parebit et alta potestas. Whilst everlasting the reward for passing acts, soon 
will this whole world's aspect fade away and our judge, in the flesh, shine forth, 
His great majesty and power revealed ... 

18 Raffaello Morghen, Riforma monastica e Spirituality cluniacense in: Spi¬ 
rituality Cluniacense, Convegni del Centro di Studi sulla spirituality medievale, 
1958, Todi i960, 33-56. Translated in: Cluniac Monasticism in the Central 
Middle Ages, ed. Noreen Hunt, London 1971, 11-28; 23. 
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tyrdom. 19 Thus a monk is stripped of himself, of his ego, and he reaches 
the summit beyond the earth. This is a frequent image in ascetic 
writings where a soaring above the earth indicates the culmination of 
preparation for community with the angels. Only the Benedictine 
monasticism as Odo describes it equips the monk for the rigorous 
asceticism and self-renunciation that lead back to the state of original 
justice that was forfeited by self-centred weakness. Monks are there¬ 
fore seen as achieving the state of paradise through self-renuncia¬ 
tion and austerity. Every renunciation effaces original sin and restores 
the original order and obedience of paradise. 

Odo is depicted as a man to whom wild beasts minister, and who 
looks back to a paradise that once was, in order to restore in the future 
the conditions of the past; the past and future are conflated into the 
monastic life of the present. He speaks of the silence that attends the 
opening of the seventh seal and refers to the strict silence that accom¬ 
panies the greatest liturgical feasts in the monastery. Cluniac silence is 
a participation in the eternal silence and constitutes yet another aspect 
of the monastic life which makes it akin to that of the angels. Those who 
live according to such an ascetic rule 'deserve to be numbered amongst 
the blessed spirits hereafter/ he says 'but even now in the flesh they 
live the angelic life/ 20 Thus Odo’s monasticism is taken to be an 
earthly analog of the heavenly Jerusalem, and an ascetic temporal 
utopia in preparation for the eternal city of God. 

In the Collations 21 he distinguishes two types of the elect. One is 
perfect, God’s chosen. The other consists of the not yet perfect— 
those who are to be redeemed through the church. The latter who are 
unable to achieve full perfection because tied to the body, are none 
the less not turned away by God. Those, like Job, who are most per¬ 
fect, are troubled in this life but do not complain; they turn away from 
wealth, and despise the prosperity of this brief life; they do not turn 
from the poor but bear with patience the sufferings of life, knowing 
that in this life there is no peace. They bear the pain in order to come 
to their celestial inheritance the more perfect, having followed a 
discipline daily. The more affliction the perfect man endures the less 
he runs from suffering, believing that he suffers in expiation of his 
sins. He uses time to quell the body but turns his mind to loving the 

19 Vita Geraldi , II 2, 8 cols. 88 and 91. Also Collationum , 2, 34, 36, PL 133 cols. 
89, 213, 215. Coll. 2, 11 col. 196: conditio portandae crucis. 

20 Occupatio, Lib. VII, 542-50. 

21 Collationum, 1, 38 col. 545, and 39, col. 546. 
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journey to the eternal abode, rejecting happiness in this place of 
pilgrimage. This life is to be viewed as a vita media between heaven 
where all good is, and hell, where only evil is. 22 Life outside the mon¬ 
astic discipline of austerity can only be viewed with indifference. 
In his sermon on St. Benedict, Odo speaks of the rule as sacred, for it 
is not an arbitrary discipline but one which may be likened to the 
Mosaic law in its own time. 23 Benedict, a second legislator with a pro¬ 
phetic gift, has led monks to follow a celestial discipline, and through 
his teaching they will be recruited for the heavenly host, to serve the 
highest of kings. The monk is called like other Christians, but to a 
higher degree of commitment through his participation in the mon¬ 
astic institution, inspired by the gift of grace. 24 

Here are texts and ideas whose orthodoxy were never doubted. They 
argue both for the necessity and the possibility of maintaining ideal 
standards of a highly regulated life on earth, and living in this way 
consists not only in the promise of a future salvation but also in the 
angelic life here and now, the only utopia possible terrestrially for man. 
If we compare Odo’s ideas with the set of characteristics common to 
utopian thinking of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 25 it is, I 
think, clear that even by the standards of modern analysis, Odo’s 
monasticism is utopian. He and they idealise the social or communal 
life which leads to harmony and eventual peace; life is collective and 
united, based on a belief in human effort as a fundamental constituent 
of perfectibility. The tension, conflict and disharmony that men ex¬ 
perience derive from an environment which corrupts and leads men 
away from their true potential. In Odo’s case, this is not seen as unaided 
perfectibility but as a potential to live a life more in accordance with 

22 Collationum, i, 40 col. 548. 

23 Sermo III, De Sancto Benedicto Abbate, PL 133 col. 723: Non immerito 
arbitrantes, quod hunc specialiter, tanquam alterum Moysem Deus prae- 
destinaverit, per quem monasticae legis decreta sanciret .. . Sic ergo et huic 
beatissimo legislatori non praejudicent alii Patres, qui sanctae regulae munia 
descripserunt: (col. 724) sed magis ut assertores ejus sancita confirment .. . 
Gaudent, quia per ejus magisterium ad coelestis militiae tirocinium sunt asciti. 
Sperant sub ejus ducatu militantes, ad superni regis palatium intromitti 
(col. 725). 

24 Ibid. Videlicet et illius vocationis, qua non solum cum aliis christianis com- 
muniter ad fidem vocati sunt, sed etiam ad subeundum celsiorem gradum, per 
eumdem patrem institutum, qui in vacuum gratiam hanc nequaquam accipiunt, 
sed que a Deo donata sunt (II Cor . vi, 1) norunt. 

25 See Rosabeth Moss Ranter, Commitment and Community : communes and 
utopias in sociological perspective, Cambridge, Mass. 1972. 
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the divine will than would be possible outside monastic walls. Change 
the environment now, dwell in the monastery according to the rule, 
and man will best be able to fulfil his potential. The monastery, like 
most more modern utopias, has a rural, agrarian setting, is self- 
sufficient and is concerned with educating members to a knowledge 
of truth,—here the divine will regarding the proper Christian life,— 
which will enable each individual to find the proper path to perfection. 
This comprises austerity and ritualised acts for the community's 
economic and spiritual welfare. There is a central coordination of 
all community activity by a leader, the abbot, and personal whim is 
subordinated to that of the community. There is no accumulation of 
individual wealth; instead there is communal property. There is a 
peer group intimacy and peer group control instead of privacy and 
individualism, and all this is fostered by a spirit of criticism which 
rejects 'reality' as it is perceived outside the community. 

As with utopian formulations in general, Odo's programme is an 
idealisation rather than a true description of a monastic life. He 
describes the ways in which monks wish to conceive of their communal 
life and thus monastic life has similar characteristics to collective myths 
that most groups develop under conditions of uncertainty, which are 
heightened precisely when men consciously leave the established order 
to form an alternative community. 

It is clear that Odo wrote for a highly educated and small elite, 
but the aims of monasticism as he describes them were broadcast far 
more widely by preachers, not least by men like Peter Damien and 
later by St. Bernard. Instead of interpreting the monastic ideal as 
insufficient for eleventh century critics of contemporary monasticism, 
as Jean Leclercq has done, it appears rather that the message had been 
received only too well and current Benedictine monastic practices 
were found wanting when compared with the ideal. Leclercq has said 
'one cannot help seeing that monasticism in traditional Benedictine 
form, however thriving, austere and beneficent it may have been, no 
longer [in the eleventh century] satisfied the ascetic aspirations of 
countless generous souls.' 26 Thus other kinds of monasticism arose 
which were not sanctioned, orthodox institutions, and which displayed 
the predominance of an eremitic element accompanied by an increas¬ 
ingly strident critique of traditional monasticism. But was it that 
Odo's ideal was no longer rigorous enough or that monastic institutions 

26 J. Leclercq, The monastic crisis of the eleventh and twelfth centuries in: Cluniac 
Monasticism in the Central Middle Ages, ed. Noreen Hunt, 217-37, 219. 
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had veered from their professed ideals ? Was this latter interpretation 
not the heart of the Cistercian reform which, in its turn, would be seen 
as diverging from the original ideal ? 27 

II 

The utopian ideal of Joachim of Flora, a 12 th century renegade 
Cistercian from Calabria, gave rise to numerous heterodox millenar- 
ian groups in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and was itself 
treated as heresy in its own day. He described a third estate which was 
to arrive imminently and would consist of the last perfect stage of 
history towards which all previous historical institutions and laws were 
evolving. 28 What were the outstanding features of this perfect period 

27 In his excellent book, R. I. Moore, The Origins of European Dissent, London 
1977, has argued: The business of the Cluniac monk was to pray for the souls 
of the innumerable benefactors of his house and to play his part in the construc¬ 
tion of a replica of heaven where the passer-by might have his soul uplifted by 
the beauty of the house and the sound of angels singing.’ (46) Citeaux empha¬ 
sised even further than Cluny that acts for salvation were in the monk’s own 
hands. ‘He was expected more to eradicate his own sins than to pray for the 
forgiveness of those of others ... ’ (48). 

Moore gives striking parallels between various heresies and contemporary 
orthodoxy and what is fascinating is the elaboration of the theme, but on a 
wider scale, of the ‘dissociation from the stain of earthly riches*. In the eleventh 
century ‘the path of righteousness was no longer reserved to those whose tem¬ 
poral condition and spiritual ambition permitted them to be content with the 
Rule of St. Benedict as it had traditionally been interpreted by the Black 
Monks.’ (52). Bernold of Constance, writing in 1091 ( MGH, SS, V, 452-3) 
indicates how the aims of early Benedictinism had become the aims of those 
outside the monastery: ‘The common life flourished in many parts of Germany, 
not only among monks and clerks living together under religious vows, but 
even among lay people who devoutly give up themselves and their goods to the 
common life, so that if they have not the monastic or clerical habit they are 
not inferior to them in merit. As servants ... they imitate Him who came not 
to be served but to serve and who taught His followers to attain their salvation 
through service. Renouncing the world . . . they set themselves to live the 
common life after the manner of the primitive church;’ cited in translation by 
Moore (51). Moore notes ‘since the quest of most of the heretics of the early 
eleventh century had been for a way of life which seemed appropriate to the 
ideals of the Gospels as they understood them, the immense extension of 
opportunity which these innovations provided went far to meet it.’ (51). Or¬ 
thodox and heterodox ideals remained the same whilst the heterodox groups 
rejected the orthodox institutions either as manifestations of that ideal or as 
means towards its achievement. 

28 See Marjorie Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy in the Later Middle Ages, 
Oxford 1969, and Marjorie Reeves and Beatrice Hirsch-Reich, The Figurae of 
Joachim of Fiore, Oxford 1972. Joachim described his view of history in his 
Liber Concordia', his other main work the Expositio in Apocalypsim was written 
simultaneously c. 1180-82. His Psalterium Decern Chordarum is less concerned 
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of history and was this utopian age such a radical departure from Odo's 
orthodox ideal ? 

Joachim's doctrine of the third status was considered heretical be¬ 
cause it followed from his unorthodox doctrine of the Trinity, even be¬ 
fore extremists used his arguments as the basis of revolutionary action 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. His hope concerning the 
future of history consisted in an expectation of a more spiritual author¬ 
ity to replace the current Church hierarchy and papacy, but there 
is widespread scholarly disagreement as to whether or not he intended 
aspects of the second and present status to pass away entirely leaving 
what he describes as ‘the life in John the Evangelist', to last until 
history's end. Following Revelation XX this third age is seen as coming 
to an end in tribulation, like the previous two periods, and although 
this third age is the most perfect within history, as Reeves has noted, 
Joachim was not led into the error of believing in the total perfectibility 
of man within this mortal life . 29 The third status, that of the Holy 
Spirit, is characterised by a contemplative order of monks in whose 
hearts the divine laws are written. By implication all written law 
is abrogated as is obedience to fixed norms. Instead the law is inter¬ 
nalised and obedience is intuitive. Joachim is not specific here. But 
the general character of his earthly utopia is built round an ordo 
monarohorum living in peace and quiet contemplation, in contrast to 
the lives of labour and activity of previous history. Like Odo's angelic 
monastery, the third status comprises a virginal church ‘que nescit 
virum, que requiescit in silentio heremi '. 30 These new monks have 
their origins in St. Benedict who is endowed with messianic import. 
Reeves notes how Joachim's Vita et Regula S Benedicti (c. 1180 ) ‘was 
essentially an exposition of [the Rule’s] significance in the third 
status.' 31 It will be recalled that Odo also described Benedict's rule 
as divine and celestial and Benedict as another Moses. Joachim waxes 
poetic when he describes the life of the third order more specifically: ‘it 

with historical concords and more with the spiritualis intellectus of the third 
age or status. In a little tract De Vita sancti Benedicti et de officio divino secundum 
eius doctrinam, ed. Baraut, Joachim interprets the evolution of the first Bene- 
dictinism and then Cistercianism as significant moments in the cosmic pattern 
of history. Also see E. Randolph Daniel, The Double Procession of the Holy 
Spirit in Joachim of Fiore’s Understanding of History in: Speculum, 55 (1980), 

469-483- 

29 Reeves, p. 132. 

30 Expositio in Apocalypsim, Venice 1527; reprinted Frankfurt a.M. 1964, 
f. 83r; Reeves, p. 137. 

31 Reeves, p. 138. 
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is like the doves that fly upwards to heaven, in the clarity of the sun' 
and it is marked by a spiritual as opposed to a legally imposed under¬ 
standing of the Two Testaments. Tn the silence of contemplation, the 
illumination of spiritual understanding and the jubilation of psalmody, 
the third order will find its life/ 32 Compare Odo’s silence and his use 
of the image of ascetic transcendence soaring above the earth. The 
new monks uphold a strict adherence to the monastic rule, but only 
once does Joachim refer specifically to poverty as characteristic of 
the third order. As with Odo, marriage is no longer. Previous clerical 
and monastic orders appear to pass away. But the contemplative 
church will have prelates and the new order of contemplation is not 
limited only to hermits who practise the supreme way of life: rather 
the third age has many orders including anchorites, cenobites and 
monks in separate cells, and there is room for an ecclesia laicorum. 
With elaborate number symbolism Joachim describes a seven-fold 
novus ordo, five parts of which belong to the monastic life, the sixth to 
the clergy and the seventh to married men, but only the five divisions 
of monks lie truly within the perfect City while others dwell in the 
suburbs. As for Odo, it is the monks who pray for the rest of the world 
but who alone live the angelic life on earth. That men live outside 
the rule even in the seventh perfect age indicates that the third status 
is only as perfect as history allows and is not as perfect as will be the 
entire monastic contemplative community in the heavenly Jerusalem. 

He describes certain viri spirituales who will, in the transition period 
to this imminent third age, preach and combat the Antichrist and 
bring the church into the Promised Land, and these spiritual men 
denote monastic contemplatives who are God’s agents, praying for all 
men and doing God’s work through preaching. Here, of course, lay 
the inspiration for the next generation’s new preaching orders, the 
Franciscans and Dominicans. Joachim was constantly aware of the 
conflict between the duties of contemplatives to contemplate and yet 
also to preach and act as visible examples to those outside the order, 
and Reeves argues that in the sixth age of universal history that is 
rushing to its close, the new order of evangelistic contemplatives must 
be distinguished from the general order of contemplatives of the third 
status or seventh and final age of terrestrial history. 33 One order is 
called to descend from contemplation to action in the sixth age which 
is now. The second order exists in the seventh age. It is in the Exposi- 

32 Cited in Reeves, p. 138. 

33 Reeves, p. 142. 
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tio that he describes the two new orders, and one is perfect in imita¬ 
tion of the life of the Son of Man. In no way do they care for things 
of the world and he describes them as dwelling upon white clouds 
with the angels, as citizens and yet servants of that temple which is in 
hfcaven. Both orders emulate the life of the angels. 

Quocirca, ut in eo qui erat similis filii hominis aliquis ordo futurus 
perfectorum viroram servantmm vitam Christi et apostolorum intelligendus 
est, ita in angelo qui egressus est de templo quod est in celo, aliquis ordo 
hermitarum emulantium vitam angelorum. 

Surget enim ordo qui videtur novus et non est. Induti nigris vestibus et 
accincti desuper zona, hi crescent et fama eorum devulgabitur. Et predica- 
bunt fidem quam et defendent usque ad mundi consumptionem in spiritu 
Helye. Qui erit ordo heremitarum emulantium vitam angelorum. Quorum 
vita erit quasi ignis ardens in amore et zelo Dei ad comburendum tribulos 
et spinas, hoc est, ad consumendum et extinguendum pernitiosam vitam 
pravorum ... Puto enim quod in tempore illo vitam monachorum erit 
quasi imber ad irrigandum superficiem terre in omni perfectione et iustitia 
fraterne charitatis. 34 

It is in this Sabbath third status that the City of God will be re¬ 
constructed with new stones on the ruins of the city of evil and the 
reign of the virginal church will be established which, until this day, 
will have dwelt in the desert with monks and solitaries. This new 
Sabbath church will serve God until the convulsions which will provoke 
the final reawakening of the spirit of evil. Then all the forces of Gog 
and Magog will be pitted against the perfect Church and all the re¬ 
maining unfaithful will be unleashed against the believers. These 
combats will be won by the Saviour. History will have ended and 
eternal life begun. 

It is indeed striking that the main characteristics of Joachim's third 
status or historical utopia, are directly parallel with Odo of Cluny's 
understanding of the goals of tenth century Cluniac monasticism. And 
both are determined by an apocalyptic undercurrent. The radical de¬ 
viation in Joachim's thought lies primarily in his belief that contempor¬ 
ary monasticism was not the means to the establishment of the per¬ 
fect ordo in the last age of history and that something new would 
have to come into being. Characteristic of his numerous, far more 
radical followers, who instead of awaiting the new order, claimed 
that they were it, was their manifestation of the traditional Judaeo- 
Christian psychology of the elect. Ubertino of Casale's Arbor Vitae , 
one of the fundamental texts of the radical spiritual Franciscans of the 

34 Expositio, fol. I75v-i76r; Reeves, p. 144. 
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early fourteenth century, affirmed that 'the time is now and we are the 
new order, dissimilar in the degree and nature of our humility and 
poverty from all others'. The fundamental mistake—not so much of 
Joachim who maintained, even for the seventh age, that a part of 
mankind would remain outside the contemplative monastic order,— 
but of his followers, was to develop the belief that their own alienation 
from earthly things and close union with God could be attained by 
all men at a definite stage in the world's history. 

Ill 

The early history of the Franciscan order is perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing and copiously documented attempt at founding and maintaining 
a new order of perfect 'monks' in thirteenth century Europe. 35 Under 
the canopy of orthodoxy, and ratified by the papacy and Lateran IV, 
the Franciscans were to follow a new Rule that would constitute the 
last social experiment of its kind acceptable by the Church. Thereafter, 
those people with a spiritual vocation would be forced underground 
if they did not join already existing orders. The history of the writing 
and revising of the Rule from its original formulation as the Regula 
Primitiva (1209-1210), to the Regula Prima (1221) and to the final 
draft as the Regula Bullata, accepted by Pope Honorius III in Sold 
Annuere of 1223, is a history fraught with controversy and acrimony. 
Based as we know on the apostolic life of simplicity and poverty as 
described in the Gospels, the early Franciscans took literally as their 
Rule the Scriptural injunction: 'if thou wouldst be perfect go and sell 
all that thou hast and give to the poor and thou shalt have treasure 
in Heaven; take nothing with you on your journey.' Consequently 
the friars were to have nothing beyond necessary clothing and they 
were to travel through the world as strangers and pilgrims, without 
private property, and even more drastically, without communal 
property. Poverty, simplicity and humility were the essence of the 
Franciscan calling. Francis's mission was less to demonstrate the truth 
of the Gospels than to show it as lived through example in their own 
lives; and as imitators of the vita apostolica they wished to show that 
this ideal was capable of realisation. 

In 1242 one Friar Alexander, described as a vir simplex et laicus , 

35 See Rosalind Brooke, Early Franciscan Government, Elias to Bonaventure, 
Cambridge 1959. Also M. D. Lambert, Franciscan Poverty, the doctrine of 
absolute poverty of Christ and the apostles in the Franciscan Order, London 1961. 
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wrote a little tract on the Apocalypse and its relation to Old Testament 
writings (Moore MS. Cambridge University Library Mm 5.31) in which 
he places the Franciscans in the thousand year reign of the saints 
along with the Dominicans. 36 Tracing the history of the Christian 
Church for the first eleven centuries he then quotes from prophecies 
ascribed to Abbot Joachim. In fact, he quotes from the pseudo- 
Joachite Interpretatio in Hieremiam , one of the many texts that flour¬ 
ished in the thirteenth century under Joachim’s name. 

Believing that the thousand year reign of the saints had begun, he 
says that: 

in these days the Lord renews all things that were done before, and has 
inspired two great lights of mercy to arise, the Dominicans and Francis¬ 
cans, one offering the example of innocence, the other of penitence. Both 
provide proof, (says Alexander), of the manner of living well in the most 
perfect life so that from them a light of grace radiates to all around them. 
The new orders, in imitation of the original Father, as much as in their 
teaching of salvation, are able to cast wickedness from men's minds. 
Through their teaching the revelation for mankind is awakened and sus¬ 
tained. Abbot Joachim predicted all of this; the new salvific orders of 
perfection have come to pass. 

Francis himself believed that he, like Moses and Benedict, had been 
shown by God how to live according to the form of the Holy Gospel, 
and he says in his Testament that this was first revealed to him when 
he was given some brethren. A society was created, a Rule announced, 
which emphasised the way to dwell in the world that constituted the 
most blessed of lives possible within history: voluntary poverty, severe 
austerity, preaching and living as examples of Christ and the apostles’ 
life on earth, obedience to the Minister General of the order, brotherly 
labour at tasks that were compatible with honesty. The mendicant 
way, which quite literally brought the monastic life into the world and 
helped to broaden the notion of the elect, was not only the logical, 
practical extension of Joachim’s ideas of a new order of simple con- 
templatives who, in the sixth age would preach to the world. It was as 
well, a continuation of the original Cluniac ideals for the angelic life 
on earth. Francis ended his Testament with a humble blessing, that 
those who follow the Franciscan way may be filled in heaven with the 
blessing of the Most High Father and may be filled on earth with the 
blessing of Christ and the Holy Spirit. His orthodox and heterodox 
followers wished to interpret those living according to the Rule as the 

36 See J. P. Gilson, Friar Alexander and his historical interpretation of the 
Apocalypse in: Collectanea Franciscana, II (BSFS 10) (1922), 20-36. Texts. 
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new blessed, angels in their midst, exempla of the sort of life that not 
only saves but is characteristic of the millennium. 

The seed of heterodoxy was clearly sown by a consistent, orthodox 
ideal. And my point is that the ideological as well as the utopian 
ideals were, to all intents and purposes, nearly identical. 


For lack of time I cannot go on to discuss the Regulae of the Spiri¬ 
tual Franciscans, the Fraticelli, the Beghards and Beguines or Free 
Spirits, or the Taborite chiliasts of Prague. Much of what we know of 
the more radical sects in the later thirteenth to fifteenth centuries 
comes down to us from more or less hostile sources, inquisitorial records 
and the like, where a vast variety of heretical beliefs are made to 
appear as though cut from the same cloth. 37 If my argument is accept¬ 
able, it may well be objectively true that the differing sects did indeed 
hold to the same ideals—ideals which were fundamental to the or¬ 
thodox ideology as well. They differed, just as the succession of ortho¬ 
dox movements differed, in their varying attitudes to the formal 
institutions set up to achieve such ends. As Pierre d'Ailly, one of the 
great conciliarist theologians of the late fourteenth century himself 
propounded, only Scripture remains with certitude as a revelation of 
the just order. 38 The social order and its institutions and even ritua¬ 
lised orthodoxy, partake in the radical contingency of what can only 
be probable truths and probable certitude within the historical order, 
or what he, like his master William of Ockham liked to call, the realm 
of God's potentia ordinata. There was nothing wrong with the Scriptural 
ideals as exemplified in the apostolic life, according to heretics and 

37 See Robert Lerner, The Heresy of the Free Spirits in the Later Middle Ages, 
Berkeley, California 1972, and his Refreshment of the Saints : the time after 
Antichrist as a station for earthly progress in medieval thought, in: Traditio, 32 
(1976), 97-144. Also R. I. Moore, The Origins of European Dissent, 18-19. 

38 Jeannine Quillet, Les doctrines politiques du Cardinal Pierre d*Ailly, in: 
Miscellanea Mediaevalia, Antiqui und Moderni..., Berlin 1974. D’Ailly's 
Commentary on the Sentences is dated 1377. ‘Une telle affirmation, connue par 
Rev 61 ation, interdit toute speculation vraie sur Tordre du monde et le jeu des 
causes, ce qui interdit aussi, d'embl6e, tout dogmatisme concernant Tordre 
social et politique, Torganisation de la communaut£ civile ou eccl6siale. Le 
monde humain, naturel et politique est tout entier dans le domaine de la “po¬ 
tentia ordinata” divine: il y a un ordre, mais il n’est connu que de fa9on pro¬ 
bable, et toute certitude obtenue par la reflexion sur les institutions n’a de 
validity que “secundum quid.” p. 327. See Sent. I q. 1 art. I, E and Sent. I q. 3 
art. 3 DD. Within the limits of rational evidence, i.e., secundum quid, we have 
no reason to doubt the actual order of the world, once this order is posited. 
Natural reason bears with it a relative validity which is, at least, sufficient for 
demonstration. Sent. I q. 3 art. 3 DD. 
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orthodox alike. Scripture alone must remain the model for establish¬ 
ing a political order for the Christian community. Throughout the 
middle ages alternative ideals of the Christian utopia were not at 
issue so much as alternative interpretations and institutional em¬ 
bodiments of the same ideal. Instead of viewing millenarian and uto¬ 
pian fantasy as the negative of the ideology at a given moment, it is 
more fruitful, I think, and historically more accurate to see it as part of 
the overwhelming consistency of the theme of human and social 
perfectibility. Within the Scriptural parameters concerning the kind 
of Christian community in history that is both humanly realisable, 
desirable and willed by God, there is a dialectical relationship 
between ideology and utopia. Although it may be something of a 
platitude to say that there is a continuous debate running throughout 
Christian literature about what sort of life is most perfect within his¬ 
tory, it is here that utopian thinking begins and not outside the tra¬ 
dition. 

There is by now a good deal of evidence about medieval millenial or 
utopian movements—their theoretical, political programmes, their 
activities, and what appears to have been a cycle or pattern of devel¬ 
opment which did not end with the end of the middle ages. How do we 
relate such evidence to the larger whole of the society in which these 
movements were generated? There are numerous studies that deal 
with the causes of particular movements and speculation on the psycho¬ 
logy of their members. Kaminsky, following Mannheim, once said that 
'the movement always subscribes to an ideology that empties the exist¬ 
ing social order of all value; it also invariably takes the form of a physi¬ 
cal movement—a withdrawal from the existing order/ 39 This is true 
only if we create rigid and arbitrary distinctions between ideologies 
and utopias, distinctions which are more in line with what a contempor¬ 
ary orthodoxy says it is rejecting for its own time, than with the more 
historically objective account of the astonishing similarities between 
the ideology and the utopia. The very language of the utopia is formed 
by the current ideology. The ideology of the dominant group in the 
middle ages, the Church, was as much out of step as the alternative 
utopian thinking, with the existing order of reality. 40 It is also wrong 
of modern analysts of utopianism to characterise only the utopian 


39 In: Millenial Dreams in Action, ed. Sylvia Thrupp, p. 215. 

40 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, London 1936. 
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mode of thought as unrealisable and thus fanciful , 41 because the 
Christian orthodox ideal, the imitatio christi, was from the start also un¬ 
realisable. Even the hierocratic explanation of power relations between 
church and state was unrealisable. The utopian mode of thinking 
about alternatives is as much an ‘ought* mode of political theorising as 
was the orthodox and standard ideology. Ideologies and utopias in the 
middle ages were similar in that neither was ever realised de facto. 
Their meaning was distorted in practice. And it was the contemporary 
realisation of this institutional distortion that provided the impulse 
for political and ecclesiological reform as well as for the more impa¬ 
tient, millenarian attempt to shatter the present order and its ideology. 

Instead of an opposition between utopian and ideological pro¬ 
grammes, it has been my intention to identify a unified mode of polit¬ 
ical and spiritual discourse which was unchanged even by the influx of 
Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics in the thirteenth century. This mode 
of thinking was shared by orthodox and heterodox alike: it was based 
on the text of the Bible and its images of the via towards perfect man 
and the perfect salvific society, in so far as these could be achieved or 
even conceived of as an unattainable upper, excluded, limit to the 
human fieregrinatio. It is in this light that we must interpret the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth century Church’s efforts to incorporate 
rather than destroy heterodoxy. 

And because of the Scriptural basis of medieval political and spiri¬ 
tual thought, it is inappropriate to interpret utopianism as a phenom¬ 
enon that may be entirely explained by social and economic dislo¬ 
cation or strain on a particular social stratum . 42 Utopian movements 
drew their membership from a variety of social strata, and the millen- 
ial dream, as illustrated in the thought of Odo, Joachim and the 
Franciscans, has a logic of its own that is not an automatic reflection 
of social situations. European prosperity brought greater social mo¬ 
bility and the spread of education, making the class of utopian ad¬ 
herents relatively irrelevant . 43 As the numbers of the half-educated 
multiplied, so did the acquaintance with the Scriptural description 
of the ‘beloved city’. Those who joined the Franciscans, became mem- 

41 Norman Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millenium , London 1957, an d Cohn, 
Medieval Millenarism, in: Millenial Dreams in Action, ed. Sylvia Thrupp. 

42 E. Werner, Popular Ideologies in Late Medieval Europe : Tahorite chiliasm 
and its antecedents, in: Comparative Studies in Society and History, 2 (1959-60), 

344-63- 

43 See Kaminsky in Thrupp ed., and his Chiliasm and the Hussite Revolution, 
in: Church History, 26 (1957) 43-71. 
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bers of the Third Order, or those who went underground with the 
Spirituals or were members of the Free Spirits, reflected the belief 
that the perfect life could be lived by more (if not all) men than the 
more exclusivist monastic orders proclaimed. Such Utopians ought 
not to be confused with the economically motivated peasants of the 
English Peasants' Revolt or the original, lower class Ciompi. The 
goals of the latter were limited, realistic, social and economic aims, 
couched at times in religious terms of course, but fundamentally 
these movements were not Salvationist. Instead, the Utopians were 
conservative if not backward looking Biblical fundamentalists who 
looked to the Bible as the model for the Christian life in history. They 
did not confront social and economic reality specifically, if at all. 
Those groups that looked to social reform of economic relations were 
crushed by feudal lords rather than visited by the Inquisitor. Instead, 
Utopians rejected economic reform in favour of the ideal of voluntary 
poverty, austerity and humility, attempting to keep alive the ideal of 
an economically primitive, barely self-sufficient community that 
mirrored an agrarian and simple paradise that would have no problems 
when the transference to the heavenly Jerusalem came to be. With the 
scourges of the Antichrist already occurring, according to Odo of 
Cluny, Joachim of Flora and the Joachite Spiritual Franciscans, the 
only kind of reform that was of interest was that of the inner man 
within the collective and austere utopia of the world's last age. 

Exeter University 
Department of Politics 
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Vivarium XX, i (1982) 


John of Salisbury's Virgil 


SETH LERER 


T he most eloquent spokesman for that phenomenon known as the 
Twelfth Century Renaissance, John of Salisbury stands midway 
between the Chartrian Platonism of his most famous teacher, 
Bernard of Chartres, and the ecclesiastical politics and personal spiri¬ 
tuality of his most famous employer, Thomas Becket. John's two 
major works, the Metalogicon and Policraticus, dedicated to Becket 
in 1159, grew out of his close study of the classics, especially Cicero. 
From the Roman John extracted an ethical system based on the 
union of wisdom and eloquence and the idea of a moral end to man. 
Cicero's Platonism and his sympathy for Academic skepticism also 
informed John's theories of perception and imagination, and he ex¬ 
pressed his theory of dreams and notions of moral action in skeptical 
terms. 1 

These concepts influenced John’s reading habits; he believed that 
an essential ethical meaning ( utilitas ), cloaked under a fictive covering 
(integumentum) could be discerned in any work of literature. His 
search for a philosophical meaning to poetry, influenced by Macrobius, 
Martianus Capella, and the Chartrian allegorists, motivated John's 
literary criticism. 

The literary text which appears to have occupied the greatest 

1 I have developed in detail John's skepticism in John of Salisbury*s Skepticism, 
a paper delivered at the John of Salisbury Octocentennial Conference, Fordham 
University, 1980. For an approach to John's skepticism different from mine, 
see C. B. Schmitt, Cicero Scepticus, The Hague 1972, 33-42; Jerrold E. Seigel, 
Rhetoric and Philosophy in Renaissance Humanism, Princeton 1968. While 
both critics deny that Cicero's skeptical texts were available to John, Seigel 
especially dismisses John’s Academic stance as a posture. He argues that 
John's Ciceronianism is a misnomer, asserting that as rhetoric moved from 
Forum to classroom, the Roman ideal of wisdom and eloquence changed into a 
Medieval ideal of grammar and pedagogy (183-189). For the medieval availa¬ 
bility of Cicero's texts, however, see Richard H. Rouse and Mary A. Rouse, 
The medieval circulation of Cicero*s ‘Posterior Academics* and the l De finibus 
bonorum et malorum* , in: Medieval Scribes, Manuscripts, and Libraries, eds., 
M. B. Parkes and A. G. Watson, London 1978, 333-367. 
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energies of these literary theorists was Virgil's Aeneid , especially 
Books I-VI. John of Salisbury’s reading of the poem in the Policraticus 
stands in the allegorical tradition of Servius, Fulgentius, and the 
commentary attributed to Bernardus Silvestris. Unlike these earlier 
commentators, John treats the poem neither as a comprehensive 
grammatical and historical encyclopedia, nor as a broad philosophical 
treatise. He reads Virgil as an auctor , a source of wisdom and moral 
exempla with which to illustrate philosophical and theological argu¬ 
ments. 

Throughout his writings, John demonstrates strong links to Char- 
trian Platonism in his faith in the human mind to locate itself at the 
cosmic hub. A second generation Chartrian, John extends the homo¬ 
centric view of the world to the community of study, and he sees the 
schoolroom as a microcosm of society. As a professional educator, 
John understands Aeneas’ growth as a kind of Bildungsroman , and 
he reads the Aeneid, Books I-VI, as an allegorical source of insights 
into the pursuit of psychic stability and moral choice. His reading 
illustrates the Medieval Humanist concern with the mind’s place in 
the apparently random maze of experience. 2 

This paper argues that John’s reading of the Aeneid is consistent 
with his theories of poetry and imagination; that, while it is a super¬ 
ficially derivative reading, it illuminates a facet of Medieval Huma¬ 
nism. John’s theory and practice of literary criticism modify the 
Chartrian position on the relationship of poetry to philosophy. Work¬ 
ing from Cicero, rather than Plato directly, John focuses on the moral 
end of man not only in the broad cosmic context, but in the arena of 
public life and the classroom. My paper will have three, broadly defined 
sections. First, I will consider John’s conception of dream and fiction 
and his use of the standard terms of Twelfth Century literary criticism, 
involucrum and integumentum. This language, I will suggest, has 
origins in Virgil’s own text, where, in Book VI, he associates poetry 
and prophecy with the Sibyl’s oracular powers. Second, I examine 

2 For clarification of the Chartrian position, see Winthrop Wetherbee, 
Platonism and Poetry in the Twelfth Century, Princeton 1972; Brian Stock, 
Myth and Science in the Twelfth Century , Princeton 1972; Richard P. McKeon, 
Poetry and Philosophy in the Twelfth Century : The Renaissance of Rhetoric, in: 
Modern Philology, 43 (1946), 211-234; Theodore Silverstein, The Fabulous 
Cosmogony of Bernardus Silvestris, in: MP, 46 (1948), 104-116. For the so-called 
Bildungsroman reading of the Aeneid, see, for example, Fulgentius Content of 
Virgil, in: Fulgentius the Mythographer, trans. L. G. Whitbread, Columbus, 
Ohio 197T I05-I35- 
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John's understanding of this concept applied to secular and Scriptural 
allegories. Third, I will discuss in detail John's allegorical reading of 
Books I-VI to suggest ways in which he adapts the Chartrian position 
to a general ethical theory. This analysis may point to further re- 
evaluation of John's place in the history of Twelfth Century literary 
criticism and philosophy. 

Throughout his writings John of Salisbury identifies with the prin¬ 
ciples of Academic skepticism, an epistemology founded on doubt 
rather than certainty, and which saw sense impressions as an inextri¬ 
cable mix of true and false. The wise man charted a course through this 
fallible sensory world by basing informed judgment on the most 
probable ( verisimilis ) interpretation of his impressions. 3 In the Poli- 
craticus and Metalogicon John finds the skeptical position congenial 
to his theories of probable logic and epistemology. His sympathies 
inform his discussion of dreams in the Policraticus (Book II) and serve 
as a starting point for understanding his fascination with Virgil's 
dream poem: Book VI of the Aeneid. 

The middle ground between true and false inhabited by human 
action and discourse provides the arena for other illusive products of 
the imagination, namely dream and fiction. The Academy stressed 
states of altered consciousness, dreams and visions, to support their 
epistemology. Cicero asserts in the Academica that, because of the rela¬ 
tivity of sensory experience, hallucinations and dreams are real while 
they last. The question is not what the nature of the vision is after the 
return to sanity or waking life, but rather what its nature was at the 
moment of visionary experience. 4 

3 John writes in the prologue to the Metalogicon : "Achademicus in his que sunt 
dubitabilia sapienti non iuro uerum esse quod loquor: sed, seu uerum seu falsum 
sit, sola probabilitate contentus sum." All quotations from the Metalogicon 
are from C. C. I. Webb, Ioannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Metalogicon, 
Oxford 1929. My translations and readings in the text are based on Daniel D. 
McGarry, trans., The Metalogicon of John of Salisbury, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1955. For background on Cicero and the skeptics, see especially Alain 
Michel, Rhitorique et Philosophic chez Ciceron, Paris i960; A. Weische, Cicero 
und die Neue Akademie, Munster 1961; W. Burkert, Cicero als Platoniker und 
Skeptiker, in: Gymnasium, 72 (1965), 175-200. Lisa Jardine outlines the history 
and etymology of verisimilis in Lorenzo Valla and the Origins of Humanist 
Dialectic, in: Journal of the History of Philosophy, 15 (1977), 143-164, esp. 151-2. 

4 All quotations from Cicero are from the Loeb editions. On hallucination, 
see Academica, II, 88-9: '‘Quasi quisquam neget et qui experrectus sit eum 
somniasse se et cuius furor consederit putare non fuisse ea vera quae essent 
sibi visa in furore! Sed non id agitur; turn cum videbantur quo modo vide- 
rentur, id quaeritur.” 
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In this context of sensory fallibility, John's link between sensation 
and imagination, and judgment and opinion, which he makes in the 
Metalogicon also centers on states of altered perception. Our under¬ 
standing, John claims is limited by the sense impressions which in¬ 
form it. The truth or falsity of both opinions and things, “accordingly 
depends on, and is judged by, our mode of perception, ... while the 
truth or falsity of speech depends on, and is judged by its meaning." 5 
Judgments of sensation are on a par with imagination, and John 
classed both as opinions. “Imagination is the offspring of sensation," 
and since the senses are often duped, judgment may be deceived. 6 

In the Policyaticus John attests the reality of visionary experience 
from this perspective. He writes that, through dreams, the mind will 
occasionally return to its own sphere [in seipsum liberius redeat) and 
will contemplate truth with greater intuition, now figuratively, now in 
puzzles, now face to face (“et ueritatem nunc per figuras et enigmata 
nunc immediata facie licentius contempletur"). 7 

John draws on the Platonism of the Dream of Scipio, filtered through 
Macrobius, to explicate Virgil's gates of sleep in Aeneid VI. The gates 
of ivory and horn offer a physical and psychological allegory of the 
human inability to distinguish true from false. John understands 
Aeneas' hell descent, bracketed by the gates of false dreams, as a vision. 

Quod et ilium non latuit, qui sompni depingens portas alteram eburneam, 
alteram corneam finxit; cum et cornu sit peruium uisui, qui non frequenter 
errat, et ebur naturae densioris et usque ad extremam tenuitatem rasum 
nullo uisus acumine penetretur. Hoc quidem dentibus, illud oculis uerioribus 
similius est; hinc uera somnia, hinc falsa 

ad celum mittunt insomnia manes. 8 

He explicates the gates of sleep in terms of sensory experience. Truth 
and falsity appear as matters of subjective perception. That dreams are, 
in John's word, polysemous , indicates their susceptibility to interpre¬ 
tation. 9 We receive both kinds of dreams (“hinc uera somnia, hinc 

6 “Ergo a modo percipiendi (scilicet quo percipiuntur aut percipiunt,) conuin- 
citur ueritas aut falsitas tarn opinionum quam rerum; sermonum uero a modo 
significandi” (IV, 36). 

8 “Imaginatio itaque a radice sensuum per memorie fomitem oritur ... 
“Nam sepissime falluntur sensus, non modo in paruulis, ubi ratio putatur 
otiosa, sed et in prouecta etate” (IV, 10-11). 

7 II, 14. All quotations from the Policraticus are from Webb, Ioannis Saves - 
beriensis Episcopi Carnotensis Policraticus, Oxford 1909. My translations are 
based on Joseph Pike, Frivolities of Courtiers and Footprints of Philosophers, 
Minneapolis 1938. 

8 Pol II, 14. 

9 Pol II, 16. 
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falsa”), and the multivalent nature of the dream confronts the dreamer 
in a manner similar to sensory experience confronting the wise man. 
Both types of interpretation require an understanding of the prob¬ 
able nature of experience. The polysemous nature of dreams pre¬ 
sents an analogue to the complex fabric of life in which valid impres¬ 
sions are interwoven with deceptive ones; comprehension of experi¬ 
ence, then, parallels the deciphering of visions. 

Est itaque tarn ad interpretationem somniorum quam ad reuelationem 
enigmatum et figuramm sollerter attendenda rerum significatio, quae 
tanto multiplicior est quam uocum, quanto ab operibus naturae opera 
uincuntur artificis imitantis naturam. 10 

John follows Macrobius' well-known classification of dreams, assigning 
Aeneas' dream-journey to the class of insomnia, visions of the mad, 
possessed, drunk, or troubled. Virgil closes Aeneas' descent with the 
description of the gate of ivory: "ad coelum mittunt insomnia Manes” 
(897), and both John and Macrobius illustrate this class with another 
reference to Virgil, this time to Dido's dreams in Aeneid IV: "Anna 
soror, quae me suspensam insomnia terrent?” (3). 11 

While Macrobius dismisses this class of dream as insignificant, 
Cicero's remarks in the Academica bear directly on John's skeptical 
interpretation of the literary text. The dreamer accepts the vision as 
real while he was asleep as much as he would have done if awake ("ex- 
perrectus enim potuit ilia visa putare, ut erant, somnia, dormienti vero 
aeque ac vigilanti probabantur,” II, 88). Book VI as a dream, then, 
functions on the literal level of Aeneas' psychic journey, and possesses 
significant reality for the dreamer's emotional state. 

The scene at the entrance to hell presents the descent not only as a 
dream but as a fiction. John knew Servius' interpretation of the gates 
of hell as portals of false dreams: the tree of empty dreams [somnia 
vana) and the gate of ivory at the exit [insomnia) [Aeneid, VI, 282-4; 
896). 12 Ingress and egress define the hell descent as an imagined, 

10 Pol. II, 16. 

11 Commentarii in Somnium Scipionis , ed. J. Willis, Leipzig 1970, I, 3, 17-18; 
Macrobius, Commentary on the Dream of Scipio, trans. W. H. Stahl, New York 
1952, 92. 

12 Servius Grammaticus, Commentarii in Virgilii carmina, ed. G. Thilo and 
H. Hagen, Leipzig 1881-87, on Book VI, 282. On the gates of false dreams, see 
Servius on VI, 893: “Physiologia vero hoc habet: per portam corneam oculi 
significantur, qui et cornei sunt colons et duriores ceteris membris: nam frigus 
non sentiunt, sicut et Cicero dicit in libris de deorum natura. Per ebumeam 
vero portam os significatur a dentibus. Et scimus quia quae loquimur falsa 
esse possunt, ea vero quae videmus sine dubio vera sunt. Ideo Aeneas per 
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dreamt journey and bracket it as fiction. John applies Servius’ obser¬ 
vations to Virgil’s description of the entrance to hell, and in turn 
suggests the possibility of insomnia conveying doctrinal truth. 

Quod et Virgilius, in libro in quo totius philosophiae rimatur archana 
[i.e., Aeneid VI], sensisse uisus est, dum labentia folia apud inferos uariis 
somniis onerauit. 13 

John does not discount the insomnium’s ability to convey philosophy, 
nor does he discount its reality for Aeneas. As products of sensation 
and imagination, the dream and the fiction pose imaginary worlds 
through which the wise man (here Aeneas) moves towards a probable 
approximation of truth. Book VI offers, in the guise of dream poetry, a 
kind of ontological space in which literary fiction can exist. 

John further associates dream and fiction, adapting the Twelfth 
Century’s standard term for literary allegory, involucrum , to dreams: 

Somnium uero cuius appellatio communis est . . ., per quaedam inuolucra 
rerum gerit imagines, in quibus coniectorum praecipue disciplina uersatur 
. .. (Pol. II, 15) 

The literary text was considered a covering which enfolded a hidden 
philosophical truth. The word involucrum signals not only the fiction of 
poets but the process of interpretation for the reader. 

The terminology of veiled discourse, inherited from Macrobius and 
Martianus Capella, bridges the worlds of poetry and imagination, and 
of poetry and prophecy as well. 14 I would suggest that this sense of 
envelopment, expressed in the terms involucrum and integumentum 
has its origins in Virgil’s language itself. Virgil describes the prophecy of 
the Sibyl in these terms and provides the relationship between poetry 

eburneam emittitur portam.” See the discussions in James Nohrnberg, The 
Analogy of the Faerie Queen, Princeton 1976, 64; Michael Murrin, The Allegorical 
Epic, Chicago 1980, 37-40. 

13 Pol. II, 15. See the Servius quote above and the discussion in Barbara 
Helbling-Gloor, Natur und Aberglaube im Policraticus des Johannes von Salisbury, 
Zurich 1956, 79-93- 

14 On the history of the terms integumentum and involucrum see: Edouard 
Jeauneau, L* Usage de la notion d'integumentum a travers les gloses de Guillaume 
de Conches, in: Archives d'histoire, 24 (1957), 35-100; M.-D. Chenu, Involucrum, 
le mythe selon les thdologiens medievaux, in: Archives d'histoire, 22 (1955), 
75-79*' Winthrop Wetherbee, Platonism and Poetry, 36-48; Brian Stock, Myth 
and Science, 31-62. See also the entries in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, vol. 
vii, 1, fasc. xiv, 2088-9 ( integumentum); vol. vii, 2, fasc. ii, 260-1 (involucrum). 
See also Cicero's De Oratore, where Cotta praises Crassus' eloquence and asso¬ 
ciates the two terms: “modo in oratione Crassi divitias atque ornamenta eius 
ingenii per quaedam involucra et integumenta perspexi" (I, 161). 
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and oracular discourse central to Book VI and its Medieval interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Virgil uses a form of the verb tego (to cover or conceal) to describe 
the Sibyl's grove: 


hunc tegit omnis 

lucus et obscuris claudunt convallibus umbrae. (138-9) 

He employs the word involvens (related to the Twelfth Century's 
involucrum) to describe the process of Sibylline prophecy. 

Talibus ex adyto dictis Cumaea Sibylla 
horrendas canit ambages antroque remugit, 
obscuris vera involvens. (98-100) 

Propecy serves a cloaking function: it preserves truth from the vulgar 
and for an elite set of initiates. Charged with the sacred task of preserv¬ 
ing their hidden nature, the Sibyl cloaks her truths in mystery and 
ritual. John recognizes this point when he remarks how Virgil, a pagan, 
can serve the ends of Christian philosophy, for the truth expressed in 
the poem belongs to the elect alone (solis electis). 15 

The picture of oracular mysticism and an elect audience leads to 
an association of poetry and prophecy. If the gods express themselves 
in cryptic form, then so can the poets. 16 Philosophers, Macrobius 
states, employ fabulous narratives (fabulosa) because they realize that 
Nature herself finds frank expression of her truths distasteful. 17 She 
has enveloped herself in variegated clothing to shield her truths from 
the vulgar (“quae sicut vulgaribus hominum sensibus intellectum sui 
vario rerum tegmine operimentoque subtraxit"). 18 

The Twelfth Century commentary on the Aeneid attributed to 
Bernardus Silvestris glosses the Virgil passage quoted above, “obscuris 
vera involvens'' (100) in these same terms. 

OBSCURIS: integumentis VERA: veritatem per integumenta occultat. 
Intelligentia [i.e., Sibyl] namque divina precipue docet; divinis ergo 
precipue integumenta congruunt quia ut ait Macrobius cuniculis verborum 
divina sunt tegenda. 19 

16 Pol VIII, 24. 

16 The wording is borrowed from E. R. Curtius, European Literature in the 
Latin Middle Ages , trans. W. R. Trask, Princeton 1953, 205. Curtius* discussion 
in Chapter 11, ‘‘Poetry and Philosophy,** bears directly on my argument. 

17 I, 2, 17-21; Stahl, 86-7. 

18 Ibid. 

19 The Commentary on the First Six Books of the Aeneid of Virgil Commonly 
Attributed to Bernardus Silvestris , ed. J. W. and E. F. Jones, Lincoln, Nebraska 
1977, 5o-i- 
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Poetry functions in a manner analogous to prophecy: veiling divine 
truth from the vulgar. Through the process of integument or allegory, 
the poet participates in the mythopoeic process and becomes party to 
divine wisdom. Brian Stock cites a recently discovered commentary 
on Martianus Capella’s De Nuptiis, attributed to Bernardus, which 
glosses Aeneid VI, ioo in a manner similar to the Virgil commentary 
and clarifies the role of Sibyl as poet and prophet. 

Unde Virgilius humani spiritus temporalem cum corpore vitam describens 
integumentis usus est. Qui idem introducens Sibillam de deis agentem 
inquid: ‘obscuris vera involvens/ id est diuina integumentis claudens. 20 

These concepts and the language of the veil of allegory find clear 
expression in John of Salisbury’s Entheticus. Defending the philos¬ 
ophical allegory of Martianus, John states: 

Ut sit Mercurio Philologia comes, 

Non quia numinibus falsis reverentia detur, 

Sed sub verborum tegmine vera latent. 

Vera latent rerum variarum tecta figuris, 

Nam sacra vulgari publica jura vetant. 

Haec ideo veteres propriis texere figuris, 

Ut meritum possit conciliare fides. 

Abdita namque placent, vilescunt cognita vulgo, 

Qui quod scire potest, nullius esse putat. 

Rem veram tegat interdum fallacia verbi, 

Dum res vera subest, vera figura manet. 

Falsa tamen verbi facie, sed mente fidelis, 

Dum facit arcanis rebus inesse fidem. 21 

Truth lies hidden under the disguising veil of words. Sacred things 
[arcana) are private and hidden; things hidden are pleasing, while things 
commonly known are cheap. John’s own repeated use of forms of the 
verb tego underlines the history of the concept of integument from 
Virgil through Bernardus. John understands the veil of allegory as 
protecting sacred or philosophical truths from the multitude. In this 
passage as well, John understands the relationship between truth and 
falsity to produce a literary text. As he had written earlier in the 
Policraticus, fiction ( fabula ), “aut ueris falsa permiscet” (VIII, 24); 
it inhabits the middle position between truth and falsehood. 

Poetry, then, mediates this mix of true and false through the pro- 

20 Myth and Science, 38. The commentary is printed by Jeauneau in: Studi 
Medievali, serie terza, 5 (1964), 821-865, esp. 856. 

21 186-198. All quotations from the Entheticus are from Ronald E. Pepin, 
The Entheticus ' of John of Salisbury'. A Critical Text, in: Traditio, 31 (1975), 

127-193- 
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cess of integumental covering and the impetus towards interpretation. 
John's association of dream, vision, poetry, and prophecy in the same 
terms suggests that if the Sibyl's prophecy is an involucrum, just as the 
poem of Aeneid VI and the dream it portrays, then all are forms of 
interpretable texts. 

The focus on philosophical truth and its necessary interpretability 
informs John's understanding of Virgil's poem. He writes that Book 
VI is the book, “quo totius philosophiae rimatur archana." 22 He fur¬ 
ther states that, “hoc ipsum diuina prudentia in Eneide sua sub inuolu- 
crofictitii commenti innuisse uisus est Maro,” and, “dum uanitate fig¬ 
ment i poetici philosophicae uirtutis inuoluit archana.'' 23 Poetic expres¬ 
sion becomes a tool of the philosopher, and John echoes the Chartrian 
sentiments of Bernardus and the allegorists. Chartrian thought, in 
Winthrop Wetherbee’s words, “begins and ends in a kind of poetry.'' 
Ancient myth and written poetry both emphasize the coherence of the 
cosmos, and the process of poetic integument parallels philosophical 
commentary. Allegory becomes an “imaginative extension of a rational 
process,'' one which embraces philosophic investigation as well. 24 

Before examining John's links to Chartrian thought in his commen¬ 
tary on the Aeneid, it is first necessary to detail his understanding of 
the interpretive process for all texts. If Virgil is both a poet and a 
philosopher, according to John, then his poetry should share the basic 
principles of another form of discourse: Scriptural allegory. 25 John's 
use of archana highlights the association of sacred and profane texts. 
In the Policraticus it has a secular reference. In the Metalogicon it 
covers the mysteries of Sciipture: “Sanctae Trinitatis archana.'' 26 
Both the Bible and the Aeneid are explicable in the same terms, for 
both convey divine wisdom {divina prudentia) through a veil: 

Et licet [i.e., Moses] involvat arcanis vera figuris, 

Scindit vela tamen, et vetus umbra perit. (Entheticus, 1205-6) 

The hidden form of Biblical truth, transmitted by Moses, is analogous 

22 Pol. II, 15. 

23 Pol. VIII, 24. 

24 Winthrop Wetherbee, The Function of Poetry in *De Planctu Naturae ’ of 
Alain of Lille, in: Traditio, 25 (1969), 96-99. 

26 Both Macrobius and Bernardus combine Virgil’s roles as poet and philosopher. 
The former had written, “ut geminae doctrinae observations praestiterit, 
et poeticae figmentum et philosophiae veritatem” ( Saturnalia , VI, ii, 6). Ber¬ 
nardus opens his commentary citing Macrobius’ authority that Virgil taught 
both the truth of philosophy without neglecting the poetic fiction (Jones and 
Jones, 3). 

26 Met. IV, 40. 
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to the form of philosophical truth presented by Virgil. The expressions 
“figuris archanis,” “fictitii commenti,” “figmenti poetici,” describe 
both literary and Scriptural allegoresis. The expressions “divina pru- 
dentia,” “philosophicae virtutis,” and the repeated use of archana , 
all express that hidden truth. Both forms of wisdom are guides for 
living, that is, for the progress of man both through the temporal, 
sublunary world, and his passage out of it, to the sours natural home 
in the stars. 

In the commentary on Martianus attributed to Bernardus Silvestris 
its author draws an analogy between philosophicapagina and Scripture. 
While the former utilizes the integument of fiction, the latter employs 
the mystical allegory of sacred history. 27 John's parallelling of sacred 
and profane allegories extends to dream literature as well. In the 
Policraticus he relates oracular dreams in Virgil to those in the Bible. 
He cites Aeneas' oraculum in Book III where Anchises appears to him, 
guiding him to a new land. In Scripture the dreams of Joseph and 
Peter are oracula as well, for they portray divine truth behind the veil. 
His terminology here reinforces the link between divine prophecy and 
poetic fiction: “...quae corpori ueritatis quasi uelum figurarum 
oppandit, diligentius exequitur.'' 28 

If both poetry and Scripture obey similar laws, then they are 
subject to similar modes of interpretation. The rending of the veil by 
prophet and poet is a locus for this process. Moses, John stated in the 
Entheticus, provides a covering for truth, only to rip it away; he rends 
the veil and the old shadows vanish. His sense is similar to Macrobius' 
citation of Aeneid II, 604-6. After citing Porphyry's description of 
veiled prophecy in dreams, he quotes these lines from Virgil: 

Aspice: namque omnem, quae nunc obducta tuenti 
mortales hebetat visus tibi et umida circum 
caligat, nubem eripiam. 29 

27 “ Genus doctrine figura est. Figura autem est oratio quam inuolucrum dicere 
solent. Hec autem bipertita est: partimur namque earn in allegoriam et in- 
tegumentum. Est autem allegoria oratio sub historica narratione uerum et 
ab exteriori diuersum inuoluens intellectum, ut de lucta Iacob. Integumentum 
uero est oratio sub fabulosa narratione uerum claudens intellectum, ut de 
Orpheo. Nam et ibi historia et hie fabula ministerium habent occultum, 
quod alias discutiendum erit. Allegoria quidem diuine pagine, integumentum 
uero philosophice competit.” I quote from Wetherbee's citation in Platonism 
and Poetry, 267. The quote appears, in a slightly different form, in Stock, 
Myth and Science, 38. To Bernardus, then, allegory is a term reserved for 
Scripture; integument for secular poetry. 

29 Pol. II, 15. 

29 Somn. Scip., I, 3, 19; Aeneid II, 604-6; see Stahl, 92. 
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Venus is prepared to tear that veil which separates the sublunary and 
supercelestial worlds to reveal the will of the gods in unadulterated 
form. Just as Aeneas is confronted with his mothers divine power 
directly, so Moses as a prophet confronts us, through Scripture, with 
the will of God. One recent critic characterizes this process: As a 
prophet, “he necessarily rent this veil every time he spoke; he broke 
down the defenses of the hierophant and confronted the people directly 
with divine power.” 30 

The idea that the veil could eventually be torn and truth revealed 
at different levels implies that Scripture and literature could be read 
with equal profit by different audiences. John states this directly when, 
in the Entheticus , he considers the Pentateuch fit reading for young and 
old. 

Ut sit in historia sensus ubique triplex, 

Ut pariter doceat pueros juvenesque senesque; 

Quantum quisque capit, littera cauta docet. 

Ubera dat natis, infligit verbera servis 

Et facit illorum colla subesse jugo, ... (1200-4) 

It is a work interpretable on three levels and speaks to all ages equally 
well. John's reading is reminiscent of Gregory the Great's praise of 
Scriptural allegory: “It comforts the simple publically, whence children 
are nourished. It exercises the wise privately, holds their minds sus¬ 
pended with admiration.'' 31 

That Scripture and literature had something to teach everyone is 
the keystone of John's theory of reading expressed in the Policraticus. 
He sees the goal of reading to be the indoctrination of ethical principles 
to promote the health of body and soul. 32 His principle here is in har¬ 
mony with the Chartrian reverence for the auctores and their centrality 
in a liberal education. Models of imitation, they constitute the pedagogy 
of John's teacher, Bernard of Chartres, and John's praise of his methods 
in the Metalogicon complements his theoretical remarks on the ethical 
and pedagogic value of literature. 33 

30 Michael Murrin, The Veil of Allegory, Chicago 1969, 46. Murrin’s Chapter 2, 
“Allegory and Prophecy in the Ancient World,” bears directly on my discussion. 

31 Cited by Murrin, Fervor and Boccacio’s Definition of Poetry, Unpub. paper 
read at the Congress on Medieval Studies, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1979, 14, 
from Boccacio’s Vita da Dante, 36-7. 

32 Pol. VII, 9: “sed prae omnibus maiori diligentia insistendum est, quae 
aut politicam uitam, siue in iure ciuili, siue in aliis Ethicae praeceptis instituunt, 
aut procurant corporis aut animae sanitatem.** 

33 Met. I, 24. For an outline of John’s pedagogic principles, especially his 
praise of his teachers, see McGarry, Educational Theory in the Metalogicon, 
in: Speculum, 23 (1948), 659-675. 
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According to Bernard, each literary text should inculcate both a 
verbal facility and a moral purpose in the reader. Auctores are models 
of style and sententiae , and the student’s practice should have a two¬ 
fold goal. Ethics, “philosophie partibus preminet,” should be sought in 
every author. John enjoins the student, “Excute Virgilium aut Luca- 
num, et ibi cuiuscunque philosophie professor sis, eiusdem inuenies con- 
dituram.” 34 Following Horace, John sees the dual nature of poetry, to 
please and instruct, as a paradigm for human conduct. Poets, he 
states, use pleasing integuments to portray truth. They make their 
way through *'moral dangers only to establish a place for virtue.” 35 

The journey through moral dangers to reach a goal of philosophic 
truth is signified allegorically in Aeneas’ journey (Books I-VI). The 
moral allegory has an explicitly pedagogic reference: the Bildungs - 
roman transpires in the classroom. John’s polemic in the Metalogicon 
for the interrelatedness of all the arts finds symbolic expression in 
Aeneas’ encounter with the Sibyl and her bough. 

At the apex to Aeneas’ climb towards truth, the encounter with the 
Sibyl portrays the necessity of a liberal education, the trivium, in 
the making of a cleric and statesman. John’s analysis of Aeneas’ jour¬ 
ney (Policraticus, VIII, 24-5) figures forth the making of a public man, 
as Aeneas undergoes a process of education first in civic virtues, then in 
spiritual wisdom. The road he travels is the road to virtue, for he must 
learn to be pins. His errors along the way are obstacles to growth and 
to the attainment of virtue and grace. By Book IV he has moved 
through greater personal freedom into the error of illicit love. Here, he 
learns of the deception of earthly happiness, and Mercury (Reason) 
instructs the young man in wisdom and eloquence. At this point John 
associates Aeneas as Everyman with the universal figure of Christ. 
Mercury’s teaching embodies divine reason, and John takes his langu¬ 
age from I Corinthians: 

Neque enim inconcessis fatalem beatitudinem esse sub typo Mercurii 
ratio persuadet, docetque ilium qui, dum fuerat paruulus, sapiebat ut 
paruulus, loquebatur ut paruulus, agebat ut paruulus, fuga irrefragabiliter 
apprehensa, euacuare quae erant paruuli. 36 

John can employ Biblical language to explicate secular poetry because 

34 I, 24. 

35 Pol. VII, 9: “Sic autem per morum discrimina transeunt, ut uirtuti faciant 
locum.” John quotes from a portion of Cicero's De Re Publica no longer extant. 
See Richard McKeon, Poetry and Philosophy, 225. 

36 Pol . VIII, 24. John alludes to I Corinthians 13:11. 
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poetry and Scripture are analogous; they are both coverings for truth. 

Aeneas' voyages illustrate the moral life of man in the manner of 
Biblical episodes. Both narratives make the ethical point that man's 
nature is prone to evil. In a similar fashion, John explicates the golden 
bough in the context of Biblical exegesis. The bough is analogous to the 
tree of knowledge. Both trees represent hidden wisdom, and the pick¬ 
ing of fruit or branch symbolizes a process of education. Save for the 
grace of God, man can only return to his original virtuous state by 
returning to the tree of knowledge. It is the key to a good life, for God 
has offered it as the first step on the path to virtue. 37 

John associates the trees of Eden and Hades through this concept. 
The life of a "progressing man” (proficientis hominis) is consecrated 
by a "bough of virtue” (virtutis ramus). According to John, Aeneas is 
such a man, and his voyages symbolize the human progress towards 
virtue. His golden bough is, like knowledge itself, hidden from the 
vulgar multitude ("Numquid ramus facile innotescet, ubi prae multi- 
tudine desipientium et male agentium ipsa arbor occulitur ?”). 38 As 
John noted in his defense of allegorical poetry, things hidden are 
valuable, things apparent are cheap. The secluded bough of virtue 
represents a process of discovery analogous to the process of poetic 
interpretation. In the Aeneid that process is the life of man, and the 
vehicle which brings man to truth is education. 

Aeneas' teacher is the Sibyl, and John's etymology of her name 
illustrates her role in the allegory. Following Servius and Bernardus, 
John finds her name derived from Greek, siosbole (gioq (3 oi>Xy)), "con¬ 
silium Jovis vel sapientia Dei.” 39 She offers.both practical counsel to 
guide the life in this world, and divine wisdom to plot one's passage out. 
The former appears allegorically in Book V, the period of civic maturity 
(maturitatem ciuilem ), the latter in Book VI. Aeneas is a public man, 
and his education involves, in part, the fashioning of a citizen. 

John's etymology of Proserpine is part of the allegory of virtue, 
for her name implies the creeping forward {proserpentem) of a life as it 
raises itself from vice. The process of life as education finds expression 
in John's reading of Sibyl's speech to Aeneas (VI, 136-44). He considers 
the plucking of the golden bough she describes as a two-fold process. 

37 Pol. viil, 25. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Pol. VIII, 25; Webb (II, p. 421) cites Bernardus: “Sibilla uero quasi siibule 
diuinum consilium quod accepimus.” Servius on Aeneid III, 445 and VI, 12, 
wrote: “Sibylla dicta est quasi mou pouXVj, id est scientia.” 
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First it represents human accomplishment. Only the man who has 
knowledge wrested from the tree recognizes the suffering behind the 
achievement. It is a passage towards virtue in the sublunary world 
(in terrenis). Second, the fact that the bough grows back when plucked 
represents the need for continuous practice and exertion. It is the 
concept of exercitio which places Aeneas' passage in the realm of 
education and the habit of study. 

John's conception of studium in the Metalogicon offers a gloss on 
the allegorical reading of the golden bough. Study is the action of the 
mind which aids the natural gifts of reason and eloquence in the pur¬ 
suit of higher things. John held that the cultivation of natural ability 
through study enabled man to transcend the fetters of the body: “ad 
alta conscendat.'' 40 He draws heavily on De Oratore where Cicero stres¬ 
ses the importance of improving natural gifts of eloquence. 41 As gifts of 
nature and grace, reason and speech confer the possibility of perfec¬ 
tion, but only when diligently exercised. 42 “Prodest utique natura, 
sed eatenus aut numquam aut raro, ut sine studio culmen optineat." 43 
The goal of this process is virtue; its practice also aids the development 
of nature and its exercise controls the passions. 44 

John's educational philosophy motivates his allegorical reading of 
the golden bough's rejuvenation. Virtues grow in proportion to their 
practice, and what is difficult at first becomes easy after study. 45 
John views education and study as a constant progress towards the 
making of the whole man. The Sibyl's golden bough becomes a sym¬ 
bol of the process. Aeneas' early journeys, stages in the learning pro¬ 
cess, have led him to the classroom. The Sibyl's curriculum, philoso¬ 
phical wisdom and practical counsel, prepare the man for effective 
public life. Aeneas is Everyman, and by Book VI he is ready to receive 
divine truth. 

John's etymology of Aeneas’ name reinforces his reading of the 
hero's progress. Man is his mind, trapped in a corporeal shell, and 

40 John writes in Met. I, i: “id agens sedulitate officiosa et lege dispositissima, 
ut homo qui grauedine feculentioris nature et molis corporee tarditate preme- 
batur et trahebatur ad ima, his quasi subuectus alis ad alta conscendat.” 

41 De Oratore, I, 113: “Neque enim ignoro, et quae bona sint, fieri meliora 
posse doctrine, et quae non optima, aliquo modo acui tamen et corrigi posse.” 
See also sections 114-19. 

42 See De Natura Deorum, II, 148: “lam vero domina rerum, ut vos soletis 
dicere, eloquendi vis quam est praeclara quamque divina.” 

43 Met. I, 8. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Met. I, 11. 
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Aeneas, as mankind, figures forth this essentially Platonic concept. 

Nam Eneas [sic], qui ibi fingitur animus, sic dictus eo quod est corporis 
habitator; ennos enim, ut Grecis placet, habitator est, demas corpus et ab 
his componitur Eneas ut significet animam quasi carnis tugurio habi- 
tantem. 46 

As Everyman, Aeneas parallels another mankind figure in Christian 
history, Adam. John interprets the story of man's fall in Eden through 
the allegory of Aeneid I-VI. Adam's temptation represents a rebellion 
of the union of flesh and spirit. It was a violation of man's true, eternal 
condition (his soul) by his false, temporal one (his body). In a post- 
lapsarian world the life of man must be a progress towards grace, 
towards a restoration of the soul. At the day of judgment, John claims, 
God shall cause the spirit to absorb the flesh, and the reunion will be 
complete. 47 Aeneas' destiny, therefore, is true happiness. To accom¬ 
plish his goal and to attain, in John's words, “quasi ad quandam 
arcem beatitudinis," Aeneas must avoid the pitfalls of his earthly 
journey and find another way—the hell descent of Book VI. 48 

Throughout this paper I have stressed John's understanding of 
skeptical philosophy's concern with sensory fallibility; I have also 
tried to suggest John's links with Chartrian Platonism in its under¬ 
standing of the human mind encased in an earthly body, trying to 
comprehend its cosmic origins and express the process poetically. 
John's reading of Aeneas' voyages is a philosophic one. If man is the 
center of the universe, according to the Chartrians, then the use of 
rational skills surveys his place and sees all things as an extension of 
himself. Aeneas' journey represents a process of introspection; by 
reviewing his past errors in the light of newly acquired knowledge, he 
attains, in effect, the Chartrian ideal. The human imagination, the 
Chartrians held, read the whole universe allegorically as a patterned 
representation of the inner world. Chartrian poetry linked the Platonic 
cosmos with the human psyche, and saw a Christian ethic behind all. 
John's Aeneas confronts himself and his world through his visionary 
descent. Portrayed in the guise of fiction, this journey presents a moral 

48 Pol. VIII, 24. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Pol. VIII, 24: “et discat alia uia incedendum esse his qui uolunt ad dulces 
Lauiniae complexus et fatale regnum Italiae quasi ad quandam arcem beatitu¬ 
dinis pervenire.” Compare Fulgentius, Content of Virgil : Then he [Aeneas] seeks 
to marry Lavinia, that is, the road of toil {laborum viam), for at this stage of 
life Everyman (unusquiuis) learns the value of toil in furthering his worldly 
possessions/' Whitbread, Fulgentius, 133. 
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choice. As figmenta , Aeneas' dream and Virgil's fiction inhabit a com¬ 
mon imaginary world and aid the investigation and expression of 
reality. As involucra , the dream and the text challenge the interpretive 
skills. John understands Aeneas as a man finding his way, “out of the 
silva of experience,'' 49 and he illustrates the variety of literary experi¬ 
ence mirroring the passage through life. Scripture and poetry, vision 
and prophecy, all illuminate man’s place in the world. 50 

Princeton, N. J. 

Princeton University 

49 The expression is Wetherbee's, Function of Poetry, 99. 

60 Special thanks are due to Professors Michael Murrin and Jay Schleusener of 
the University of Chicago for their comments and criticisms of earlier drafts 
of this material. 
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A Work of‘Terminist Theology’? 

Peter the Chanter's De Tropis Loquendi and Some Fallacie 


GILLIAN R. EVANS 


A mong the treatises on fallacy which survive from the end of 
the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth is a 
work of Peter the Chanter which deals exclusively with those 
aspects of the doctrine of fallacy which may help the reader of the 
Bible to resolve the apparent inconsistencies and contrarieties he 
finds in its pages. Peter's De Tropis Loquendi displays a number of 
similarities in points of doctrine with the Fallacie Londinenses and 
with the Fallacie Magistri Willelmi . 1 L. M. de Rijk points to the im¬ 
portant contribution these treatises make to our understanding of the 
way in which not only dialectic but also grammar was being used 
at the end of the twelfth century in the discussion of fallacies. 2 This re¬ 
sort to speculative grammar is apparent throughout, but particularly 
perhaps in the sections on equivocation and amphibolia with which 
the Fallacie Londinenses begins. These are subjects treated at length 
in Peter the Chanter's treatise, too, and his work is of uncommon 
interest for the light it throws upon the way in which theologians 
were able to use the work which was being done in the fields of gram¬ 
mar and dialectic, and especially upon the development of a number 
of technical terms and principles. 

There is a loose parallel to this attempt to employ the skills of the 
liberal arts in the resolution of 'theological' fallacies in the Quaestiones 
Victorinae ; there a number of theological and dialectical problems are 
jumbled together. 3 Dialectical puzzles predominate, but among them 
we find: Antichristus est futurus homo ; Deus creavit hominem ad imagi - 
nem suam , and other such items. Evidently fallacies with a theologi¬ 
cal flavour were being discussed amongst the strictly dialectical ones, 

1 L. M. de Rijk, Logica Modernorum, Assen 1967, 2 vols. (= LM), II 1 21-2 
discusses this MS, and see 504-8 on the treatise, which is printed in LM II 11 
639-78. I should like to thank Dr. D. P. Henry for his kindness in reading this 
paper and making suggestions. 

2 LM, II 1 508. 

8 LM, IP* 731-69. 
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but within the context of the study of dialectic. Students of these mat¬ 
ters might then go on to the stadium sacrae Scripturae and apply 
themselves to the resolution of the purely theological collection of 
problems Peter has assembled, almost all of which arise out of the 
text of the Bible. 

Although the Fallacie Londinenses appears to be of English origin, 
it should not surprise us to find close parallels with the work of a 
master who, as far as we know, taught only in Paris (Peter the Chanter 
died in 1197, a Cistercian monk at Longpont in Soissons, but for many 
years he had been precentor of the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, 
and before that a master in the schools there). There was certainly ac¬ 
tive interchange of scholarly effort across the Channel. A pupil of Peter 
the Chanter's, William de Montibus, later Chancellor of Lincoln, 
returned to England, and almost certainly brought a copy of the De 
Tropis Loquendi with him. He was himself the author of a Tropi 
modelled on that of Peter, 4 which sometimes occurs in the same manu¬ 
script with it. 5 One group of manuscripts of the De Tropis Loquendi 
preserves a curious version of the text, in which the long reportatio 
version begins part of the way through, at what appears to be a quite 
arbitrary point, taking over from the abbreviated version in the middle 
of a section. All these manuscripts were either written in England, or 
are now held in English repositories, and there is at least a strong 
probability that they all derive from a version brought to England by 
William de Montibus. The earliest of them dates almost from the time 
of his return. 6 Like the work of the dialecticians on fallacy, Peter the 
Chanter's theological treatment of such matters has a place in England 
as well as in France. 


The Structure of the Treatise 

In his Prologue Peter promises to deal first with contraria , so as to 
resolve them, then with things which 'seem alike' (videntur similia), 

4 F. Stegmuller, Repertorium Biblicum Medii Aevi, Madrid 1950-61, 7 vols., 
II 2992-99, esp. 2997. Stegmuller omits Oxford, New College, MS. 98. 

5 London, Lambeth Palace, MS. 122. 

6 Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. B. 8, ff. i-25 v ; Cambridge, Jesus College, 
MS. Q.G. 18, ff. 1-39; Cambridge, Trinity College, MS. R. 14.40, ff. 1-43; Cam¬ 
bridge, U.L., MS. Gg. 4.17, ff. 3-34 (= F); Cambridge, U.L., MS. Kk. 1.28, 
ff. 146 v -173; Salisbury, Cathedral Library, MS. 171, ff. 1-42. An edition of the 
Prologue to the De Tropis Loquendi by Franco Guisberti is about to be pub¬ 
lished posthumously. I am indebted to his widow for access to his papers and 
for permission to make use of his preliminary work on the manuscripts. 
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so as to distinguish them from one another, and finally with those 
things which are truly alike, so as to demonstrate their likeness. He 
does not carry out his plan in its entirety, confining himself to con- 
traria. 

He sets out a scheme of subdivisions for contrarietas superficialis , 
that superficial contradiction which hides the profound agreement of 
everything in Scripture. This surface contradiction is found sometimes 
in one word, sometimes in different words. When it is in one word it 
sometimes occurs in the word itself, sometimes in the context in which 
the word is used. When it is in the word itself, it sometimes lies in the 
different significations the word may have, sometimes in a difference 
of consignification, or of the mood of the verb. In the case of difference 
of signification, sometimes this occurs in ‘proper' usages, sometimes in 
'transferred' usages. The plan can be set out diagrammatically as 
follows: 


in una dictione 
\ 

in oratione 


contrarietas superficialis 

in diversis 



ex variajsignificatione 

proprie transumptive et aliene 


ex varia consignificatione 


ex vario modo 


In the body of the treatise, we find: 

A. EQUIVOCATION 

I. Ex Varia Significatione 

Proper Usages 

Proper Names i. Cases where there is confusion between two 
men of the same name (Herod, Titus), 
ii. Cases where two different names are 
given for the same man (Salatiel, Pha- 
daida). 

Equivocation i. Verbs (iurare) : to swear is to make a firm 
promise or to make a sacred vow. To 
swear lightly or to swear falsely is for¬ 
bidden, but not to make a vow. 
ii. Nouns [homonyms). 

(Pax is sometimes a carnalis affectus, some¬ 
times a conscientiae tranquillitas ). 
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iii. Adverbs [sicut, ut). 

iv. Prepositions [de, secundum, preter , iw). 

v. From the coincidentia of two parts of speech: 

Noun and adverb [melius, tercio, used 
nominaliter or adverbialiter in different 
contexts). 

vi. Pronouns [hoc). 

(More cases of v, iv, iii, and cases involving conjunctions follow: 
plus [nomen vel adverbium) pro, donee, ne, ab.) 

vii. Homonyms. 

Improper Usages 

Cum Sacra Scriptura non habeat sermones de rebus celestibus, 
necesse est improprietate multiplici uti, que consistit : 

i. turn in demonstratione 

ii. turn in relatione 

iii. turn in translatione . 

For each of these, Peter considers the difficulties which arise in 
the case of: 

i. natura and persona 

ii. subiectum and accidens 

iii. materiatum and materia 

iv. significans and significatum 

v. continens and continentum 

vi. totum and pars 

and some other types peculiar to each. 

II. Hyperbole, Ironia , Iocositas 

III. Equivocatio ex varia consignificatione (with a digression into 
ex vario modo) 

Equivocatio ex varia appellatione 
Equivocatio secundum diversos status 
Equivocatio secundum diversas intentiones 
Equivocatio secundum diversos respectus 

B. amphibolia i. transitive 

ii. intransitive 

C. EX DIVERSA SUPPLETIONE 

D. DICTIONES QUAE CADUNT 

i. in diversas species nominis 

ii. in diversas partes orationis 
and miscellaneous items. 
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A Work ofTerminist Theology ? 

The parallels between the Fallacie Londirtenses and the De Tropis 
Loquendi fall, broadly, into three groups: those which concern equi¬ 
vocation ex principali significatione dictionis , those involving equivoca¬ 
tion ex diversa consignificatione didionis, and those arising out of 
amphibolia. The second group affords the closest and most detailed 
parallels. The author of the Fallacie subdivides this category of falla¬ 
cies into six: de diversa consignificatione casus ; de diversa consignifica¬ 
tione numeri ; de consignificatione generis ; de consignificatione temporis ; 
de consignificatione modi ; de consignificatione persone . Under the 
general heading, Consignificatio quoque dictionis ambiguitatem parit 
in sacra scripturaf Peter the Chanter lists: consignificatio generis ; 
consignificatio diversorum casuum ; consignificatio numeri ; variatio 
modorum ; consignificatio temporis. 

Peter gives almost no explanation of the technical terms he uses—a 
practice which shows clearly that he expected his students to come 
to him already equipped with a knowledge of the grammatical and 
dialectical rules and terminology they would need. We may, then, 
not inappropriately, do as they did, and begin by looking at the 
strictly grammatical and dialectical principles involved in the resol¬ 
ution of fallacies of these kinds, so as to understand the nature of the 
problems Peter hoped to solve for students of the text of Scripture. 

If we look up a word in a dictionary we expect to find one or more 
definitions or meanings the word possesses, as it were in its own right, 
independently of the context in which it is used, although the diction¬ 
ary may give some contexts for the sake of clarity. This dictionary defi¬ 
nition tells us the significatio of the word, or its significationes . When a 
word is considered in the context of a sentence, that is, in use in a 
particular case, we should more properly speak, in late twelfth-century 
usage, of its suppositio. This distinction was a recent one in Peter the 
Chanter's time. Peter Abelard does not use suppositio in its technical 
sense, and he seems to have had only the beginnings of a theory of sup¬ 
position. 8 Peter the Chanter finds himself attempting to resolve difficul¬ 
ties which arise deep within the complex of questions we must ask, 
firstly about how a word can be said to mean anything at all, and 
secondly, how its meaning may be affected by the presence of other 
words. 

7 F, f. 22V 

8 LM, Hi 205. 
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It was a widely held contemporary view that impositio , the activity 
of naming things, that is, of making words stand for things, was 
human rather than divine. 9 It was Adam, not God, who named the 
animals. The relationship between a particular word and a particular 
thing is not, therefore, ordained by God, but subject to human error 
and to the variability and mutability which characterise created 
things. There is certainly room for discussion about it. It is by no means 
a simple or straightforward relationship. I may, for example, want to 
speak of a 'dog' in a general way. The word ‘dog’ has, by human choice, 
been imposed upon the canine species, and so the word 'dog' may be 
said to signify the ‘thing’ dog. But if I wish to name, not dogs in general, 
but some particular dog, Abelard and some of his fellows would prefer 
me to speak, not of significatio, but of nominatio or appellatio , or a 
specific naming or calling of the dog in question. 10 

Sometimes a word has a secondary signification inseparable from 
its primary one. 11 A verb, for example, signifies not only an action, 
but the time at which the action takes place, because a verb has tenses. 12 
This double signification is known as consignificatio. Consignificare 
enim est secundario significare , says William of Conches. 13 This was not 
a new doctrine. It is to be found in Boethius on Aristotle. 14 But Wil¬ 
liam sets out some additional types of consignification, in a way which 
shows how the notion was beginning to be enlarged. He explains that 
consignificare may be the equivalent of denominate, that is, that a 
predicate may be said to consignify its subject. The predicate implies 
its subject, and thus it signifies its subject along with itself. Or we 
may speak of consignificatio in the case of parts of speech such as 
prepositions and conjunctions. These, William notes, are called by the 
dialectici sincategoremata , that is, consignificantia. ‘A’, for example, 
signifies nothing on its own, but in conjunction with something else 
it may have various significations. In a domo it consignifies place, and 
in a Socrate it consignifies person. 15 

With these two types of consignification we are moving towards the 
consideration of the difference it makes to the meaning of a word if it 
is used in context. As L. M. de Rijk points out, the ‘contextual’ 

9 LM, IP 190. 

10 LM, II 1 206. 

11 LM, II 11 371.21-2, Introductiones Parisienses. 

12 LM, II 11 260.20-1, Tractatus Anagnini. 

13 LM, Hi 227. 

14 PL, 64.305, for example. 

16 LM, IP 227. 
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approach is the keynote of the work of those logicians of Peter the 
Chanter's day whom we call ‘terminists'. 16 It was the terminists who 
developed the use of the word suppositio to denote the actual reference 
of a word in a particular proposition. 17 Peter the Chanter's De Tropis 
Loquendi has some claim to be called a work of ‘terminist theology' be¬ 
cause his arguments turn on the difference it makes to the meanings of 
the words of Holy Scripture or the Fathers when they are set in 
context. It might be said that the authors of the dictionaries of Bibli¬ 
cal terms, too, were concerned with both the significatio and the suppo¬ 
sitio of the terms they list, for they, too, examine the Bible's use of 
its terms in different contexts. 18 But Peter appears to have been the 
first to attempt to reduce these differences to rule by employing the 
principles of contemporary grammar and dialectic systematically, 
and, in particular, by bringing together the theory of signification and 
the doctrine of fallacy of his day in a comprehensive treatment of 
every type of contradiction he could discover in Scripture. 

We might pause for a moment to see how he does this for the types 
of consignification listed in the Fallacie. Under consignificatio casus, 
the author of the Fallacie Londinenses gives the following example: 

quicumque est rationalis, est homo 
sed iste asinus est rationalis 
ergo est homo. 19 

The second proposition may be translated in two ways: ‘but that 
ass is rational', or ‘but that is the ass of a rational [man]' because the 
nominative and the genitive look alike. If the first reading is accepted, 
the proposition is false; if the second is accepted, there is no middle 
term. In either case the conclusion is false. Peter the Chanter's example 
comes from Acts I. 6: 

Ex consignificatione diversorum casuum eadem coincidentia vocis potest 
oriri deceptio. Unde in Actibus Apostolorum: Domine si in tempore hoc 
restitues regnum Israel ; genetivns non dativus, ut dicit Beda super hunc 
locum; non enim huic Israel restitutum est regnum Israel, quoniam isti 
non erant visuri plenariam restitutionem; sed erat restiturus regnum 
cuiuslibet fidelis, et responsum est eis a Domino: 'Non est vestrum', etc. 20 

18 LM, II 1 95ff. 

17 Boethius uses supponere only for subicere, PL, 64.768 (Syll. Cat.). Abelard 
normally speaks of res subiecta where a later thinker would use suppositum. 
See LM, II« 205. 

18 On the Distinctions see R. and M. Rouse, Biblical Distinctions in the Thir¬ 
teenth Century, in: Archives d'histoire doctrinale et litt6raire du moyen age, 
41 (1974), 27-37. 

19 LM, 11 “ 650.32-5. 

20 F, f. 22 v , cf. Bede, In Actibus Apostolorum I, PL, 92.941. 
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Peter argues with Bede for the genitive rather than the dative. The 
Kingdom of Israel is to be restored. The Kingdom is not yet restored 
to Israel. The principle is identical with that of the Fallacie, but Peter 
has substituted a Scriptural example. 

For consignificatio numeri, the Fallacie has this example: 

quecumque sunt alba, sunt plura 
hec mulier est alba 
ergo est plura. 21 

The argument breaks down because in the first premiss alba is pluralis 
numeri ; in the second it is singularis numeri. Here is Peter's example, 
again from Acts: 

Ex consignificatione numeri posset provenire deceptio, nisi distinctione 
determinaretur. Unde in Actibus Apostolorum: Principes venerunt et 
magistratus templi. Magistratus nominativi casus singularis est, ut dicit 
Beda, et ponitur ibi in designatione summi sacerdotis. 22 

Magistratus , Peter claims, again citing Bede, is in the nominative 
singular not the nominative plural, and refers to the Chief Priest. 

Under the heading ex diversa consignificatione temporis the author 
of the Fallacie Londinenses gives this syllogism: 

quicquid legit est legens 

sed Socrates legit 

ergo Socrates est legens. 23 

The fallacy here lies in the difference of tense. In the first premiss 
legit is in the present tense and in the second it is in the past tense, 
and so the conclusion does not follow. Peter gives a number of exam¬ 
ples, to illustrate cases where, for instance, a present participle is 
made to signify the past; where a verb in the future may refer to the 
near future or to the distant future, where a past participle may refer 
to the distant past or to the recent past, where the present refers to 
the near future, where the past is given for a future which is prophet¬ 
ically certain. Peter's example of the first 24 —again from the Acts of 
the Apostles (1.1-2)—is of especial interest because he gives a parallel 
which appears to have been a commonplace; it appears in the Dia - 
lectica Monacensis 25 as an illustration of the principle that a present 

21 LM, II 11 651.6-9. 

22 F, f. 23, cf. Bede, In Actibus Apostolorum IV, PL, 92.952. 

23 LM, 11 “ 651.18-20. 

24 F, f. 23^. 

26 LM, II 11 563.11-4. 
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participle may stand for the present or for the past, depending on the 
context. The example is derived from Aristotle {Soph. El. 4. i65b38ff.). 
Peter's example runs as follows: 

Participium presentis temporis trahitur ad consignificationem preteriti, 
ut in Actibus Apostolorum: Primum quidem sermonem , etc., et infra: 
Precipiens apostolis per Spiritum Sanctum quos elegit assumptus est. ‘Pre- 
cipiens’, non ‘qui precipit’, sed ‘qui precipiebat’, sicut ‘laborans sanabatur’, 
non qui laborat, sed qui laborabat. 

Peter evidently expects his reader to be familiar with this classic 
example, and to be able to supply for himself the full version which we 
find in the Dialectica Monacensis: 

quicumque sanabatur, sanus est 
laborans sanabatur 
ergo laborans sanus est. 

The Fallacie Londinenses makes use of the example given for diversa 
consignificatio numeri in order to illustrate the principle involved in 
diversa consignificatione generis. In quecumque sunt alba , sunt plura , 
alba is neuter; in hec mulier est alba , alba is feminine. 26 Peter has a 
complicated example here; 

Consignificatio generis ut legitur in Iohanne: Ille glorificabit me et accipiet 
de meo (Jn 16.14) Loquitur Filius de Spiritu Sancto. Non intelligas, ut ait 
Augustinus ‘de meo', id est ‘de mea re*, sed 'de meo’, supple ‘Patre\ Si 
etiam diceretur ‘de meo*, id est ‘de mea divinitate’, videretur Spiritus 
Sanctus per decisionem accipere quasi unam partem divinitatis, et non 
integram divinitatem. 27 

Christ cannot have meant to imply that the Holy Spirit would re¬ 
ceive 'of his divinity' for then it would seem that he received only 
a part and not the full divinity of the Godhead. The 'gender' of the 
Fallacie Londinenses example is not fully applicable here, but Peter 
has made a—rather artificial— distinction between the feminine 
mea divinitas and the masculine meus Pater. 

For consignificatio modi , the author of the Fallacie gives an example 
where legam in one premiss is a verb in a present conjunctive, and in the 
other a future indicative: 

26 LM, IF* 651.12-15. 

27 F, f. 22 v . The words of Augustine to which Peter may be referring are: 
Neque enim Spiritus Sanctus de creatura quae Patri est subdita est filio, fuerat 
accepturus quod ait ‘de meo accipiet’; sed utique de Patre de quo procedit 
Spiritus, de quo est natus et Filius. Tract, in Ioh. CVII.2, ed. A. Mayer, 
C.C.S.L. 36, Turnholt 1964, p. 614.28. 
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cum legam, proficis, 
sed legam 
ergo proficis. 28 

Peter gives examples of imperative for indicative, or indicative for 
imperative, or optative for indicative, or imperative for indicative 
again. 29 These involve, not cases where confusion arises from the form 
of the word, but instances where Scripture uses one form in place of 
another. Quod fads, fac dtius (Jn 13. 27) has fac used for fades , says 
Peter, for the Lord was not giving Judas an order, but was recognising 
that his resolve was fixed already. 

Item variatio modorum posset decipere simplices, ut cum ponitur unus 
modus pro alio. Imperativum pro indicativo : ... ‘Quod facis fac citius* 
dixit Dominus Iude proditori, non preceptive. Sed viderat propositum 
ipsius et Iudeorum irrevocabile esse eos urgente Diabolo. Ideoque dicit 
‘fac’, id est, ‘facies*, nec aliquis sanctus potuisset uti hac oratione precep¬ 
tive. Nullus enim adeo sanctus in quocumque periculo constitutus debet 
optare egressum anime a corpore, nec aliquam mortis accelerationem. 

It is clear that precisely the same principles and technical terms are 
involved here. The difference lies in the use to which they are put. 
Peter's examples are different, as we should expect. He is trying to 
help his students in their study of the Bible, and he chooses his illus¬ 
trations accordingly. But his approach contrasts illuminatingly in 
other respects, too. His emphasis is not upon expounding the rules, 
but on applying them. Of such importance are his examples that he 
often gives several for a single rule. Above all, he avoids the syllogism, 
on the whole, in favour of the example which turns on the apparent 
contradiction between two interpretations or readings of a single text. 
He makes free use, then, of the skills he has learnt from his study of 
fallacies, while keeping exactly to the laws. 

This pattern holds throughout the De Tropis Loquendi. Indeed, 
the overall arrangement of the treatise depends on a similar adaptation 
of the rules to new purposes. This brings us to our further parallels 
between the Fallade Londinenses and the De Tropis : those which lie in 
their respective treatment of equivocation ex prindpali significatione 
dictionis (equivocations where no consignification is involved), and 
amphibolia. 

Peter uses, without definition or explanation, a number of technical 
terms which now require some explanation if they are to be intelligible. 

28 LM, IF* 651.24-33. 

29 F, f. 23. 
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It is to be supposed that the structure of his treatise was clear to his 
students, or at any rate that they understood what was implied by 
the headings he gave them. Certainly, there is an orderliness about his 
approach, an internal logic in his arrangement of his topics, which 
strongly suggests that this was no exploratory exercise, but rather a 
mature work, resting upon tried foundations, and dealing with mat¬ 
ters which were relatively familiar to the student of theology. 

There is some affinity, in twelfth-century eyes, between the doc¬ 
trine of appellatio and that of suppositio ; each involves the use of a 
term in a particular instance— appellatio its use to refer to a specific 
dog or cat, suppositio to its use in a specific context. So close did the 
author of the late twelfth-century Fallacie Parvipontane find this 
likeness that he speaks of variata appellatio and variata suppositio as 
though they formed a single great class which we may lable equivocatio. 
Within this class he would place univocatio, too: 

Univocatio ex dissimili acceptione unius termini accidit; sed equivocatio 
eodem modo habet accidere; quare ratione similitudinis univocatio sub 
equivocatione continetur. 

Et notandum quod 'equivocatio* modo largius modo strictius accipitur; 
strictius ut quando secundum aliquem predictorum modorum habet 
accidere; largius ut quando ex variata appellatione sive ex variata sup¬ 
position; et secundum hoc sub equivocatione comprehenditur uni¬ 
vocatio. 30 

He first makes the point that there is a 'likeness' between equivocatio 
and univocatio , and then he goes on to say that, in its more general 
sense at least, equivocatio may be used to cover both. 

Amphibolia is placed in a separate category by the author of the 
Fallacie Londinenses, and defined as a multiplicitas locutionis prove - 
niens ex diversa coniunctione partium? 1 The fallacy here arises, not 
from ambiguity of signification or consignification, but from putting 
together parts of speech in different ways. Here is an example from the 
Fallacie : 

crastina dies est futurum tempus 
ergo crastina dies est tempus 

If we read futurum as an adjective, and futurum tempus as a composite 
term (i terminus compositus), the conclusion does not follow because 
tempus is not the same as futurum tempus. If, on the other hand, we 

30 LM, I 139, and *561.31 and 34. 

31 LM, II** 652.30-31. 
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read futurum as a participle, and say that est futurum tempus is a 
circumlocution for 'is a time which is to be in the future*, then, if that 
is understood in the conclusion, the conclusion will be true. Tomorrow 
is a time which is to be in the future. 32 Indeed the amphibolia may be 
described as a circumlocution 

Peter separates equivocation from amphibolia sharply, too. 'What 
has gone before can be resolved per distinctionem equivocationis,’ he 
says, 'but now we must pass on to that multiplicitas which comes from 
amphibolia .* This: solet provenire ex diversa ratione constructionist 
This echoes the equivocatio et non amphibolia of the Fallacie . 35 A little 
later Peter comments: 'We have distinguished between equivocation 
and amphibolia , giving theologica exempla ; nor is it surprising that the 
theologian should deal with such matters.* 36 

Peter*s interest in equivocatio is conspicuous in the earliest passages 
of the De Tropis. It is precisely the ‘variation* in the terms used in 
particular contexts which concern him, and he speaks of equivocatio in 
his headings with a freedom which suggests that he takes the same 
view of its all-purpose usefulness as a technical term as the author of 
the Fallacie Parvipontane. But equivocatio has a narrower meaning 
(strictius as opposed to largius) in many contemporary writers, and 
something is to be learned about the construction of Peter*s treatise 
from an examination of its stricter sense. Underlying the general 
consensus, that equivocatio and univocatio are interrelated, is a certain 
amount of confusion—or at least disagreement—about the precise 
nature of their relationship. 37 The Fallacie Parvipontane defines uni¬ 
vocation as involving different suppositions of a term which retains 
the same signification throughout: 38 

Univocatio est manente eadem significatione variata nominis suppo¬ 
sition 9 

In equivocation, one of the terms does not have the same significa- 

32 LM, 11 “ 653.13-24. 

33 LM, 11 “ 653.3-4. 

34 F, f. 31L 

36 LM, 11 “ 652.33. 

36 F, f. 32. 

37 LM, I 51, cf. Petrus Abaelardus, Dialectica, ed. L. M. de Rijk, Assen 1956, 
P- 564 25. 

38 On the rules for recognition, see LM, I 40 and 563.1 iff., Fallacie Parvi¬ 
pontane. 

39 LM, I 562.11-12. 
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tion as the other, as a result of different impositiones . 40 In the case 
of univocation we may find that in one context the word is being used 
'properly 1 , that is, according to its own meaning, its meaning in its 
own right, its true signification, or we may find that it is used 'properly 1 
in neither context; but there will be, in one or the other or both of the 
univocal usages, an 'improper' sense. The meaning-in-context, or 
suppositio, will have been changed by some process of transference or 
'borrowing' of meaning, such as a metaphorical or figurative usage will 
occasion. Abelard prefers to avoid the term univocatio and to speak 
of translatio for such ‘borrowings'. 41 

He distinguishes between unavoidable transference of usage, 
where shortage of words makes it necessary to employ the same term 
for different purposes, and a merely decorative transference, such 
as occurs in metaphor or some other figure of speech. 42 The first always 
involves equivocation, because a separate impositio is involved, and 
therefore a separate significatio. The second does not. 43 Abelard 
takes his subdivisions further, going beyond these two types of trans¬ 
latio , to make a distinction between 'grammatical' and 'dialectical' 
translatio. In the first, the 'borrowed term' is used as though it were a 
grammatical category ( homo est vox). A man is not a word, but the 
word 'man' is a word. In the second, the 'borrowed' term is used as 
though it were a logical category. Homo est species. A man is not a 
species, but the species man is a species. In each case, for lack of a 
separate term for the-word-man or the-species-man, we use homo in a 
transferred sense. 

Peter the Chanter does not speak of univocatio . 44 He, like Abelard, 
prefers translatio for cases where a word is used in a metaphorical or 
'borrowed' sense, or in some otherwise 'transferred' way. Strictly, 
however, he keeps translatio as a technical term for one category of 
such 'borrowings' and his preferred term for all such transferred usages 
appears to be improprie. 

40 LM, II 1 495. Equivocation, on the other hand, according to Aristotle, re¬ 
quires the identity of the subject and predicate terms of the two propositions 
(LM, I 50). Adam of Petit Pont lists twelve tests by which the hidden difference 
in an equivocation can be detected, and the apparent contradiction removed 
(LM, I 67-70). 

41 Peter Abelard, Logica Ingrediewtibus, ed. B. Geyer, in: Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte der Philosophic des Mittelalters, 21 (1919), 1-3, 399.26-7. 

42 The distinction is in Boethius, PL, 64.166-7. 

43 LM, I 5iff. De Rijk suggests we call the first translatio equivocationis and 
the second translatio poetica. 

44 He uses omonyma, but apparently as a synonym for equivocatio. 
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Indeed, his principal division in the treatise is between those con¬ 
tradictions which appear to arise in Scripture when words are used in 
their 'proper' sense and those contradictions which appear to arise from 
'improper' usages. It is by no means easy to establish a generally 
accepted sense for the terms proprie and improprie in contemporary 
usage. Some dialecticians would distinguish them in such a way as to 
make 'proper' usage the equivalent of 'technically exact’ usage, and 
oppose it to 'common usage' ( communiter loquendo)* h 

In theology an 'improper' usage sometimes has to stretch to refer 
to something which lies altogether beyond the range of ordinary 
human language. We may be said to speak of God 'improperly' when 
we call him a 'lion' (cf. the Lion of Judah), because we are using a 
word whose proper signification lies within the created world, as if it 
applied to God. This, as Peter explains, is 'necessary' because Scrip¬ 
ture does not have words for heavenly things (cum sacra scriptura non 
habeat sermones de rebus celestibus) . 46 The problems to which he addres¬ 
ses himself, then, are not primarily those which arise when there is 
confusion between a technical and a common usage, but to those 
occasioned by the figurative use of language, and in particular, the 
special difficulties which arise when we talk about God and find our¬ 
selves short of words. 

The implications of the technical terminology we have been examin¬ 
ing take on an altogether larger dimension when we look at them in 
the light of the problem of finding words to talk about God. Although 
some contemporary treatises on fallacy include theological examples, 
Peter the Chanter is undeniably doing something new and important 
in devoting a whole treatise to such matters. 

There are, as Peter classifies them, three types of improprietas , 
that which consists in demonstration, that which consists in relatione , 
and that which consists in translatione. Something has been said about 
the last of these. What of demonstrate and relatio ? Petrus Helias pro¬ 
vides a grammarian's definition in his commentary on Priscian Minor. 
Under the heading De Divisione Pronominum et demonstrativa et relativa 
he points out that some pronouns are demonstrative and others re¬ 
lative. 47 Relatio 'is the recollection of the matter with which the pre- 

46 Cf. Logica Ut Dicit, LM, II 11 379-80. 

46 F, f. 8 V . 

47 Petrus Hellas* Commentary on Priscian, ed. J. Tolson, in: Cahiers de Tln- 
stitut du moyen-age grec et latin, Copenhagen, 27-8 (1978), 82ft.; 82.49-50; 
83.92-4. 
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ceding word or thought was concerned’ ( relatio ... est rei de qua 
precessit sermo vel cogitatio , recordatio) , 48 The relative pronoun thus 
recalls to mind the preceding noun; it is put in its place, to save re¬ 
peating it. A 'demonstrative pronoun’ makes a new beginning; it 
stands in place of a noun different from the preceding one (ponuntur 
loco aliorum), as in 'Socrates reads and I argue’. First and second 
person pronouns are always demonstrative, says Petrus Helias, but 
it is not true, conversely, that all third person pronouns are relative; 
some of them are demonstrative (like hie , a favourite example of Peter 
the Chanter). 

A contemporary commentary on Priscian gives a list as follows: 

Pronomina alia sunt demonstrativa, alia sunt relativa, alia demonstrativa 
et relativa. 

Demonstrativa sunt ‘ego*, ‘tu\ ‘iste\ ‘hie*. 

Relativa sunt ‘is’, ‘sui\ 'idem'. 

Demonstrativa sunt et relativa ‘ille* et ‘ipse’. 49 

The Fallacie Londinenses offers helpful definitions of some of the 
fallacies which arise ex diversa demonstratione 50 and ex diversa relatione, 
the fallacies with which Peter is concerned in these sections of his 
treatise. The author distinguishes four kinds of fallacies which occur 
in connection with equivocation. The first which 'comes from the 
principal signification of the word’ may be further subdivided into 
six. In one of these subdivisions he touches upon the distinction be¬ 
tween proprietas and improprietas and gives an example which shows 
that he has in mind the distinction we also find in Peter the Chanter’s 
De Tropis Loquendi between the use of a word according to its proper 
signification and a metaphorical or figurative usage: 

Whatever laughs is a man [since risibile is the proprie proprium of man] 

But the meadow laughs. 

Therefore the meadow is a man. 

In the first proposition 'laughs’ is being used properly; in the second 
figuratively. Therefore the conclusion does not follow. 

Hec dictio ‘ridet* in una propositione tenetur proprie, in alia transumptive. 

Et ideo non provenit conclusio. 61 


48 Cahiers (1978), 83.92-4. 

49 LM, II 1 250. 

50 Cahiers (1978), 99.70, discusses adverbium demonstrativum. 

51 LM, II 11 649. LM II 1 dates it about 1160-90, 504ft., and says, 508, that it is 
of outstanding importance; cf. 498. 
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The author of the Fallacie Londinenses is therefore clearly of the 
same mind with Peter the Chanter here, and we may perhaps take 
his definitions of these two types of fallacy as a basis for a considera¬ 
tion of Peter's handling of the same two types. 

For fallacies ex diversa demonstratione the author of the Fallacie 
Londinenses gives the following example: 

This word ‘alpha’ is a letter of the alphabet. 

But this word ‘alpha’ is a dissyllable. 

Therefore a dissyllable is a letter of the alphabet. 52 

In the first proposition what is signified by the word is demonstratum. 
In the second proposition the word itself is demonstratum. And so the 
conclusion does not follow. 

For the second, de diversa relatione , we find this example: 

Socrates est animal rationale vel irrationale 
(Socrates is either a rational or an irrational animal) 

quod est asinus 
(which is an ass) 

ergo Socrates est asinus 
(Therefore Socrates is an ass). 

The deception arises from the fact that the relation may be to this 
term "rational" or to this term "irrational". If to the latter it is true, 
if to the former, it is false, for from that it would follow that Socrates 
is an ass.' The Quaestiones Victorinae gives two similar examples: 
Socrates est animal rationale vel irrationale quod est equus , 53 and a 
theological example: Tt is asked concerning this construction: "God 
made man in his own image; male and female created he them", 
whether this relative "them" refers to the term "man" or to the terms 
"male and female".' The solution offered is that eos refers to hominem , 
which has a plural supposition here. 

Peter the Chanter distinguishes, then between three kinds of im¬ 
propriety: that which arises from ambiguity in the use of relative 
pronouns, that which arises from ambiguity in the use of demonstra¬ 
tive pronouns, and the ambiguities of translatio. Certain topics appear 
under all three of these headings: confusions about accidens and 
subiedum, about materia and materiatum, about persona and natura, 
about continens and contentum, about significans and significatum , 

52 LM, IF* 650. 

53 LM, IF* 753. 
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about totum and pars. Something has been said about significatio . 
Peter is concerned about confusions of the signifier with the thing 
signified. Similarly, in the case of continens and contentum , he considers 
the use of the container for the thing contained, or the thing contained 
for the container. In confusions of materia and materiatum , the mat¬ 
ter from which something is made is confused with the thing made 
from the matter. This principle is stated in a dialectical rule: Tf the 
materiatum is given/ the materia is given, too’: Posito materiato ponitur 
et materia , 54 For example, 'He possesses a sword; therefore he has iron/ 

Confusions about parts and wholes are a well-trodden theme among 
contemporary masters. Certain rules are set out by the author of the 
Logica ‘Ut dicit \ Given the pars subiectiva the whole is given too. 
Given the totum integrate , the part is given, too. If the pars integralis 
is destroyed, so is the whole to which it belongs. If a whole quantity 
is given, so is its part. 55 Peter’s concern is with cases where an ambi¬ 
guity arises because a part is mistaken for a whole, or a whole for a 
part. 

As to confusions of subject and accident: the Fallacie Londinenses 
provides a definition of a fallacia secundum accidens which helps to 
make it clear what Peter has in mind. The fallacy according to acci¬ 
dent is a deceptio arising from an obmissa habitudo of the predicate to 
the subject, or the opposite, that is, when the predicate term has a 
superior place in a categorical proposition to the subject-term.’ 56 So 
for accidens we must read predicate. The ambiguity arises because the 
subject and the predicate have had their positions reversed. One such 
fallacy is mentioned in the Fallacie Parvipontane : sometimes some¬ 
thing is said of the predicate which is not said of the subject. 57 

With persona and natura we are in an area which Peter treats for 
the most part as theological. Baldwin notes that 'Peter the Chanter 
contributed only one questio to the discussion’ of his contemporaries 
about the Nature of Christ, but he reckons without the De Tropis 
Loquendi . 58 Peter has a good deal more to say on the matter in this 
treatise. The contradictions he considers arise out of the difficulty 

84 LM, II« 405. 

68 LM, II 11 402-3, cf. LM, II 1 135-6 on some totum/pars problems arising in 
connection with hypothetical propositions in William of Champeaux. 

88 LM, 11 “ 669. 

87 LM, I 146, 593.17-8. 

88 Peter the Chanter, Summa de Sacramentis, ed. J.-A. Dugauquier, Analecta 
Namurcensia 4, 7, 16, 21, III para. 353, p. 26.471-9. Cf. J. Baldwin, Masters, 
Princes and Merchants, Princeton 1970, 2 vols., I. 49 and II. 38 n. 16. 
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Peter of Poitiers points to in his Sentences: whether the word 
person follows the rule for those words which are taken essentialiter. 59 
Peter the Chanter prefers to speak of natura instead of essentia , but 
this is the question at the back of his own mind as he looks at the 
Bible's references to the Persons and Nature of the Trinity. 

This brief survey does not by any means exhaust the parallels 
between the Fallacie Londinenses and the De Tropis Loquendi. But 
enough has been said perhaps to indicate how close the two treatises 
are at a number of key points of doctrine and structure. It is important 
not to overstate the case. Parallels are to be found between Peter's 
work and a number of other contemporary or near-contemporary 
writings on fallacy, as we have seen. 60 Perhaps the likenesses between 
these two works serve only to demonstrate how deeply rooted Peter 
the Chanter’s treatise is in the terminist logic’of the day, and especially 
in the work which was being done by both grammarians and logicians 
on the theory of fallacy. If it achieves no more than that, the compari¬ 
son nevertheless makes it possible to place this neglected work of one 
of the great masters of late twelfth century Paris, and to give Peter 
the Chanter credit for a fuller command of the skills of the arts of 
language than has sometimes been the case. 61 The De Tropis Loquendi 
emerges as a work of the first importance in its attempt to apply the 
theory of fallacy systematically to the resolution of apparent contra¬ 
dictions in Scripture. It is not perhaps too much to call it an early 
essay in Terminist theology’. 

Cambridge 

Sidney Sussex College 

59 Peter of Poitiers, Sentences, ed. P. S. Moore and M. Dulong, Notre Dame 
Indiana 1943 and 1950, I. 3, cf. LM I 167. 

60 See, too, LM, II 1 462-5 and II 11 617.10-11. 

61 Baldwin mentions the De Tropis only in passing (II. 7) and therefore fails 
to give Peter credit for his technical skill in the artes. Some further hint of 
Peter’s skills is evident in some of the texts in E. Dumoutet, La thSologie de 
TEucharistie a la fin dn xii e siecle', le temoignage de Pierre le Chantre, in: Ar¬ 
chives d’histoire doctrinale et litt6raire du moyen age, 14 (1943-5), 181-261. 
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MS Cambridge, St. John’s College B. 8, ff. ira-25va 
from Christ Church, Canterbury 
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(s. xiii inc *) 
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MS Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 217, ff. 2ra-iova 
from Worcester 

MS Cambridge, Jesus College Q.G. 18, ff. ira-39rb 
MS Cambridge, Trinity College R. 14.40, ff. ia~43a 
MS Cambridge, University Library Gg. 4.17, ff. 3ra-34ra 
from Christ Church, Canterbury 
MS Cambridge, University Library Ii. 1.24, ff. i84ra-204vb 
MS Cambridge, University Library Kk. 1.28, ff. I46vb-i73rb 
MS London, B.L., Harl. 3596, ff. 67ra-82ra 
MS London, B.L., Royal 12 F XII, ff. 76ra-io2vb 
MS London, Lambeth Palace 122, ff. I98vb-2i4vb 
from Lanthony 

MS Orleans, Bibliotheque municipale 199, ff. 257a-285a 
from St. Benoit sur Loire 

MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawlinson C 161, ff. i69ra-i88ra 
MS Paris, Bibliotheque de la Mazarine 298, ff. i62ra-i89vb 
from St. Victor 

MS Paris, Bibliotheque de la Mazarine 891, ff. I32va-i46rb 
from College de Navarre 
MS Paris, B.N., Lat. 3487 A, ff. I33r-i43v 
from St. Pierre, Conches-en-Ouche 
MS Paris, B.N., Lat. 14892, ff. 89ra-i26vb 
from St. Victor 

MS Rein, Stiftsbibliothek 61, ff. I22r-i46v 
MS Salisbury, Cathedral Library 171, ff. ir~42r 
from Salisbury 

MS Troyes, Bibliotheque municipale 398, ff. 89ra-ii5rb 
from Clairvaux 

MS Troyes, Bibliotheque municipale 789, ff. H2ra-i24vb 
from Clairvaux 

MS Vaticano, Regina Lat. 1283, ff. 37ra-55ra 
MS Worcester, Cathedral Library F 61, ff. I54va-i67ra 
from Worcester 

MS Bern, Stadtbibliothek AA 90 nr. 20, ff. ir~3v (fragment) 

MS Zurich, Zentralbibliothek C 97, ii, ff. 86r-86v (fragment) 

MS Paris, B.N., Lat. 14445, ff. 27or-296v (burnt) 
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The Structure of Mental Language: Some Problems Discussed 
by Early Sixteenth Century Logicians 


E. J. ASHWORTH 


1. Preface 

A s is well known, late and post-medieval logicians shared the 
belief that there were three types of language, spoken, written, 
and mental. 1 Spoken and written languages had conventional 
meaning, and were in fact, though not necessarily so, different for 
different groups of people. Mental language, on the other hand, was 
thought to have natural meaning and to be common to all men. The 
obvious question to ask about mental language concerns its structure 
and how this relates to the structure of spoken or written languages, 
especially Latin. Ockham's position on the matter has been investi¬ 
gated by more than one author; 2 so in this paper I intend to focus 
on the views held by logicians in early sixteenth century Paris, and 
by some of those earlier logicians who most influenced them. I shall 
leave firmly aside the obvious philosophical question of what criteria 
could possibly be used in determining a structure for mental language 
which is independent of spoken or written language. Suffice it to say 
that late medieval logicians saw no problem here. 

The main issues concerning structure arose from a consideration of 
the categorical proposition. This was taken to be the simplest kind of 
proposition, which at its most basic displays a subject and a predicate, 
both in the nominative case, and the copula "is” or "are”. To these 
ingredients may be added quantifiers such as "all” and "some”, 
negation signs, adjectives, adverbs, and other modifiers. Two kinds of 
problem are presented by this account. First there is the question of 
what to say about spoken or written propositions which do not fit the 
standard mould. I include here such sentences as “Pluit’T *It is raining” 
which do not have a subject; sentences displaying so-called adjectival 

1 See Nuchelmans (1) and (2), passim. For bibliographical references, see 
bibliography at the end of the article. 

2 For a discussion of Ockham’s views, see Geach, pp. 101-104 and Trentman, 
pp . 586-590. 
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verbs such as “runs” in “Socrates runs” which do not have a separate 
copula and predicate; and sentences containing pronouns and demon¬ 
strative terms such as “I am running” and “This is white”, whose 
subject is given only by the context of the utterance. Second, there is 
the question of how to account for certain features of those spoken and 
written propositions which do fit the standard mould, namely such 
features as syncategorematic terms, tense variations (which will 
not be discussed in this paper) and variations of number, case and 
gender. It was in their discussion of these issues that Parisian logi¬ 
cians gave their most detailed account of the structure of mental 
propositions. 

2. Syncategorematic Terms 

I shall begin my account with an investigation of the nature of 
syncategorematic terms, since the categorematic/syncategorematic 
distinction played a central role in the discussion of all issues to do 
with propositional structure. So far as mental language was con¬ 
cerned, the issue was posed in terms of syncategorematic acts. To 
every categorematic term in a spoken or written proposition there was 
thought to correspond a notitia or act of knowing, which can loosely be 
described as an actualized concept. The question then was, does a 
syncategorematic term correspond to an actus sincathegoreumaticus 
which is not a notitia (except in an extended sense of that term) and 
if so, what exactly does the syncategorematic act do ? In other words, 
how is the usual claim that syncategorematic terms signify aliqualiter 
rather than aliquid or aliqua to be explained in terms of human 
mental activity ? 

It is necessary to begin by investigating the distinction between 
categorematic and syncategorematic terms in more detail than was 
provided by the general definition of a significative term as one which 
represented some thing or some things or in some way to the cognitive 
power. 3 At one level, categorematic terms obviously included lexical 
items such as “man” and “animal” which pick out things, events, 
actions and qualities, whereas syncategorematic terms included 
logical connectives and quantifiers. However, the class of syncategore¬ 
matic terms was wider than might be thought, since it also included 
certain grammatical features, such as case. Peter of Ailly introduced a 
six-fold classification of categorematic and syncategorematic terms, 

3 The definition comes from Peter of Ailly: see p. 16. 
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which was used by most of the later Parisian authors. 4 It relied in part 
on the definition of a categorematic function in a proposition as 
“being a subject or predicate significatively taken with respect to a 
finite verb in the indicative mood or being a unitive copula”. 5 A 
categorematic term by both signification and function was then said 
to be any ordinary lexical item, a category in which Celaya explicitly 
included verbs. He wrote that a categorematic term of the first sort 
was one signifying some thing or some things or some thing in some 
way, such as “est” (taken existentially), or some things in some way, 
such as “ currunt”. 6 “Est” taken predicatively was classified as a 
categorematic term by virtue of its function alone, namely as a term 
which did not signify any thing or things but which performed the 
function of being a unitive copula. Coronel included such terms as 
“ergo” and “si” in this group since they too were unitive copulas. 7 
Categorematic terms by virtue of signification alone included all 
adjectives used adjectivally and nouns in oblique cases, i.e. those 
other than the nominative. 8 Syncategorematic terms by virtue of both 
function and signification were logical connectives, quantifiers, and 
negation. Terms which were syncategorematic by function alone were 
identical to terms categorematic by signification alone, and terms 
which were syncategorematic by signification alone were identical to 
terms categorematic by function alone. Finally there was added a 
category of mixed terms such as “nihil” which when spoken or written 
were single but which corresponded in the mind to a combination of 
categorematic and syncategorematic terms such as “nullum ens”. 9 

As a result of this classification one can see that those terms which 
signify purely aliqualiter are terms categorematic by function alone, 
such as “est” used predicatively, and terms which are syncategorematic 
by both function and signification. The standard view was that to 
each such spoken or written term there corresponded a syncategore¬ 
matic act whose function was to make the categorematic notitia or 
notitie governed by the act signify in some other way [ significare 

4 Peter of Ailly, pp. 18-19. Cf. Dolz (2) fo. xxii vb; Dullaert (2), fo. xviii va; 
Enzinas (3), sign. C iii rb; Lax, sign. C iv rb; Lokert (2), fo. xxiiii v; Major (1), 
sign, a iiii ra-rb; Soto, fo. x vb. 

6 Coronel (1), sign. C i ra. 

6 Celaya (2), sign. Dvr. 

7 Coronel (1), sign. C i ra. 

8 Coronel (1), sign. C i ra. 

9 Coronel (1), sign. C i vb; Dullaert (2), fo. xviii vb; Hieronymus de Sancto 
Marco, sign. A iii v; Lax, sign. D i rb. 
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aliter ] 10 or as Enzinas put it: “a term signifying in some way is a 
syncategorema in function by reason of which the intellect under¬ 
stands the things signified by the notitia which such a term determines 
in some way such that it would not understand them without it”. 11 
Some difficulties were raised in connection with this definition. One, 
which will not be discussed here, had to do with the application of the 
definition to propositions which were also said to signify aliqualiter ; 12 
another had to do with particular signs such as “ aliquis" which do not 
seem to alter anything, given the convention whereby the terms in 
“Homo est studiosus" supposit in precisely the same way as the terms 
in “Aliquis homo est studiosus" , 13 Enzinas considered the additional 
case in which “aliquod" is added to a predicate, as in “Omnis homo est 
aliquod animal" without thereby affecting the supposition of “animal ", 
because of the convention that “omnis" overrides “aliquod". He 
rejected the answer that “aliquod" quantified the whole proposition, 14 
and instead offered two solutions. Either one could hold that in 
mental language both spoken sentences are subordinated to a mental 
sentence which contains quantifiers; or one could hold that in the 
absence of the sign the intellect could take “man” as signifying 
neither copulatively nor disjunctively but rather “inconiunctim" or 
unconjoinedly. He said that the second solution was less hard to 
accept, 15 but he did not specify any truth conditions for it. 

Even in the cases where it was clear that the presence of a syn- 
categorematic term altered signification in some way, care had to be 
taken over the explication of this fact. One obvious error involved the 
suggestion that lexical signification was somehow altered. This could 
not be the case because “man” in “Every man is an animal”, has 
exactly the same lexical signification as it does in “Some man is an 
animal”. 16 Nor was it correct to suggest that the denotation of the 


10 Coronel (i), sign. C ii va. "Significare aliqualiter est facere terminum cui 
additur aliter significare ubi significare valet tantum sicut accipi ut sit sensus. 
Facit terminum cui additur aliter accipi quam acciperetur sine illo.” 

11 Enzinas (2), fo. x rb. "Terminus significans aliqualiter est sincathegoreuma 
officio ratione cuius intellectus res significatas per notitiam quam talis terminus 
determinat aliquo modo intelligit quomodo sine ipso non intelligeret." 

12 See e.g. Celaya (2), sign. A vii r-v; Enzinas (2), fo. ix va-vb; Soto, fo. vi va. 

13 Dullaert (2), fo. xix rb-va; Enzinas (2), fo. ix vb-fo. x rb; Pratus, fo. ix vb. 

14 Enzinas (2), fo. ix vb. "Dicet aliquis ad hec ly aliquod non exercere officium 
supra ly animal sed super totam propositionem earn quantificando ....” 
Pratus, fo. ix vb, also used the verb " quantificare” in this context. 

16 Enzinas (2), fo. x rb. 

16 Coronel (2), sign, b iii ra. 
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term in question was in any way altered. If “universally” or “copula- 
tively” means “to be accepted for every significate”, then we find that 
“man” is so accepted not only in “Every man is an animal” but also in 
“Some man is an animal” and even in “This man is an animal”. 17 
Pardo’s solution involved a useful distinction between universality of 
representation and universality of verification. 18 The term “man” 
always represents all men, but in “Every man is an animal” the 
predicate has to be verified for all members of the subject class, 
whereas in “Some man is an animal” it may be verified only for a few, 
and in “This man is an animal” verification for just one member is 
required. 

Obviously syncategorematic acts could not occur without acts of 
knowing, and equally obviously syncategorematic acts are varied in 
their scope. Coronel and Lokert, among others, expressed these 
insights by calling the term or terms governed by a syncategorematic 
act its object. 19 The object is prior to the act, whether temporally or 
logically, and it provides a necessary condition for the act’s existence. 
Moreover, it determines the way in which the act will function. 
Coronel used the example of double negation (cf. section 6) to illus¬ 
trate this point. 20 In “Non homo non est animal ” the function of the 
first negation is not the same as that of the second negation because 
the first has as its object (t homo non est animal ” whereas the second has 
as its object only “est animaV\ Jerome of St. Mark wrote at length on 
how the function of “every” could vary in accordance with its position 
and hence, in the terminology of Coronel, its object. 21 In “Every man 
is an animal” when read normally, “every” governs “man is an ani¬ 
mal”, but if the sentence is read in an unusual manner as “the being 
which is every man is an animal” it will govern only “man”. Similarly 
in “Every man’s donkey runs” it will function as part of the subject, 
and in “No man is every man” it will function as part of the predicate, 
once more governing only "man”. 

Jerome Pardo was the one author to stand out against this general 
account of syncategorematic terms. He argued that they must signify 

17 Coronel (2), sign, b iii ra; Pardo, fo. xiii ra-rb. 

18 Pardo, fo. xiii rb-vb. Cf. Coronel (2), sign, b ii vb and sign, b iii ra-rb; Pratus, 
fo. ix vb-fo. x ra. 

19 Coronel (2), sign, b i va; Lokert (1), sign. A iiii ra. Cf. Enzinas (2), fo. xii rb; 
Naveros, fo. xxxvi rb; Waim, sign, b iii ra. Jerome Hangest did not like the use 
of the term “object”: Hieronymus de Hangest, sign. S vi vb. 

20 Coronel (2), sign, b i va. Cf. Enzinas (2), fo. xix va and xxiiii va. 

21 Hieronymus de Sancto Marco, sign. E iiii v. 
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aliquid aliqualiter rather than aliqualiter on the grounds that syn- 
categorematic acts, as postulated by other logicians, did not exist. His 
reasons came partly from a set of four arguments intended to prove 
that syncategorematic terms have objects in the non-technical 
sense, 22 and partly from an enriched ontology which admitted in¬ 
finitely many modalities and relationships. Typical of his arguments 
was the first which concerned the relationship of the proposed syn¬ 
categorematic acts to the cognitive power. Such an act must, he 
claimed, be related to the cognitive power in some way. If it does not 
vitally change the cognitive power, then we will have no experience of 
the act and ought not to postulate its existence. If it does vitally 
change the cognitive power, this must be by means of some cognition; 
that cognition must have an object; and the syncategorematic act 
must be representative of that object. Hence the syncategorematic 
act must signify an object. As Coronel pointed out, this begs the 
question, because it assumes that a syncategorematic act cannot 
change the intellect by making it apprehend the same thing or set of 
things as before in a new way. Indeed he said, as did Enzinas, it is a 
feature of our experience that the presence or absence of a syn¬ 
categorematic term such as “every” in “Every man is an animal” 
does make the intellect apprehend “aliter et aliter”. 23 In general 
Coronel felt that the four arguments presented by Pardo “not only do 
not prove anything but do not even persuade”. 24 

The positive part of Pardo's theory about syncategorematic terms 
can be stated as follows. 25 Syncategorematic terms signify things in 
the sense that, while they are not imposed to signify any determinate 
thing, they are imposed to signify whatever thing or things are sig¬ 
nified by the categorematic terms to which they are added. However, 
it would be a mistake to think that they contribute nothing, for if this 
were so, categorematic terms would suffice to express all our thoughts. 
Our intellect is so fecund that any thing can be understood in in¬ 
finitely many ways, and whereas the categorematic term “Socrates” 
is subordinated to a simple concept of Socrates, the proposition 
“Socrates is Socrates” is subordinated to a complex notitia which 
represents Socrates compositive et unitive by virtue of the syncategore- 

22 Pardo, fo. xii ra-va. The arguments are reproduced though not accepted in 
Coronel (i), sign. C ii ra; Enzinas (2), fo. viii va-fo. ix va; Major (3), fo. vi ra-rb; 
Naveros, fo. xxxix rb-fo. xl vb; Pratus, fo. xi ra-rb; Soto, fo. xi ra. 

23 Coronel (1), sign. C ii rb-va; Enzinas (2), fo. viii vb-ix ra. 

24 Coronel (1), sign. C ii ra. “non solum illud non probat immo nec persuadet.” 
26 Pardo, fo. xii va-vb. 
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matic term "is”, and the proposition "Socrates is not Socrates” is 
subordinated to a complex notitia which represents Socrates unitive 
negative by virtue of the syncategorematic terms "is” and "not”. 
Again, whereas "man” and "animal” signify just men and animals 
separately, the proposition "Man is an animal” is subordinated to a 
single complex notitia which represents men and animals unitively and 
affirmatively by virtue of the syncategorematic term "is”. Later in the 
chapter he claimed that these modi se habendi which are signified by 
means of syncategorematic terms have a reality which is quite in¬ 
dependent of the operations of the intellect. 26 For instance, the fact 
that "Every man is an animal” can be verified is founded on the facts 
that Socrates stands relatively affirmatively to animal but relatively 
divisively to Plato, who stands relatively affirmatively to animal, and 
so on. 27 Thus when Pardo said that a syncategorematic term signified 
aliquid aliqualiter he meant in the most literal sense that it signified 
the mode of an object. 

It was Pardo's ontology that presumably caused his contemporaries 
and successors to reject his account of syncategorematic terms. 
Coronel was quite explicit about the genuine difficulties caused by 
Pardo's assumptions when it came to explicating such propositions as 
"A chimera is a chimera” 28 and he was particularly critical of Pardo's 
inclusion of "truly”, "falsely”, "negatively”, "impossibly” and so on 
among the modes which could characterize things. There is, Coronel 
wrote, no relative falsity, because no thing can be related to another 
thing in such a way that is not related [ nulla res taliter se habet respectu 
alterius qualiter non se habet ]. 29 The standard view of modes among 
things was well expressed by the Thomist Soto when he wrote of two 
different ways in which terms could signify aliqualiter . 30 Some terms, 
he said, such as <t velociter >i in <( Petrus velociter currit ” do signify a 
mode on the part of the object, although they cannot supposit for it; 
but other syncategorematic terms do not signify any real mode on the 
part of the object. They simply make the intellect accept the terms in 
a new way. It is true that Soto allowed propositions to signify aliquid 

26 Pardo, fo. xiii vb. 

27 Pardo, fo. xiii vb. “sortes relative affirmative ae habens ad animal relative 
divisive se habet ad platonem qui relative affirmative se habet ad animal .... 
ideo ilia universalitas verificationis que exigitur ad veritatem universalis ex 
parte ipsius rei significate est accipienda.” 

28 Coronel (2), sign, a v rb-va. 

29 Coronel (2), sign, a v va. 

30 Soto, fo. vi va. 
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aliqualiter , i.e. some thing in some way, 31 but the explication of 
propositions as syncategorematic terms involves issues beyond those 
we are concerned with here. The rejection of the view that syn¬ 
categorematic terms signify the real modes of things immediately 
removes whatever reason one might have for saying that a syncate¬ 
gorematic term signifies a thing at all. Coronel put the point very 
clearly in his Terms when he wrote: “Since there is no thing rep¬ 
resented by this [proposition] “Every man is an animal” which is not 
represented by this “Man is an animal” we conclude that “every” in 
this proposition “Every man is an animal” signifies in some way and 
not some thing”. 32 In his Prima Pars Rosarii he added some more 
obscure arguments. For instance, he said that since “ omnis ” confuses 
the predicate it must on Pardo’s view signify all men universally and 
all animals confusedly. But this cannot be the case, because a term 
which signifies generically (by signifying animals) cannot signify 
animals of one species more than another; yet “omnis” here signifies 
men more distinctly than asses. 33 

3. Verbs 

The main problem presented by verbs (leaving aside considerations 
of tense) was whether simple mental sentences all fitted the standard 
categorical mould or not. This problem arises because only those 
spoken sentences which contain “is” used predicatively (as in “Man is 
an animal”) do fit the standard mould, yet there are many other sorts 
of spoken sentence. There are those containing “is” used existentially 34 
such as “Dens est” / “God is”; there are those containing so-called 
adjectival verbs 35 such as “ currit ” in “ Socrates currit” / “Socrates 

31 Soto, fo. vi va. “Et non dicitur significare mere aliqualiter sed aliquid ali¬ 
qualiter.’’ Cf. Dolz (2), fo. xxiii va. “Alii dicunt quod quelibet propositio signi- 
ficat aliquid aliqualiter. tamen nec aliquid nec aliqualiter sed hoc videtur 
inintelligibile.” 

32 Coronel (1), sign. C ii va. “cum non sit aliqua res presentata [sic] per istam 
omnis homo est animal non representata per istam homo est animal concludimus 
quod ly omnis in ista propositione omnis homo est animal significat aliqualiter 
et non aliquid/’ 

33 Coronel (2), sign, b ii vb-iii ra. For further arguments see Enzinas (2), fo. vi 
rb-vii ra. 

34 Medieval and post-medieval logicians classified the difference between 
“est” used existentially and “est” used predicatively as “est” used secundum 
adiacens and tertium adiacens respectively: see Soto, fo. xxxvi va. 

35 For the distinction between adjectival and substantive verbs see Padley, 
pp. 46-47. Soto, fo. xxxvi va, explained that adjectival verbs were those signi¬ 
fying the passions or actions which happen to a thing after it exists: “Verbum/ 
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runs”; there are sentences containing impersonal verbs such as 
" Pluit” / "It is raining” and “ Legitur” / '‘Reading is occurring”; and 
there are sentences which on the face of it contain nothing but a verb, 
such as “Amo” / “I love”, or the impersonal verbs already cited. 
Subsidiary problems had to do with whether adjectival verbs should be 
classified as categorematic, syncategorematic or mixed terms; and 
whether they were properly described as complex terms or not. 

The stage for the discussion of impersonal verbs was set by John 
Dorp, the early fifteenth century commentator on Buridan. He 
wrote that such verbs corresponded to complex mental orationes; and 
he suggested that “ Legitur ” was equivalent to “Lectio fit” / "Reading 
takes place”, “Cantatur” to “Cantus cantatur” / "A song is sung", and 
“Pluit” to “Nqtura pluit” / "Nature rains”. 36 At least one later 
author expressed doubts about this analysis. Jerome of St. Mark 
asked why it was that verbs “exceptae actionis”, i.e. those which 
signified an action without a subject such as “Pluit” and “Tonat ”, 
and impersonal verbs in the passive voice, such as " Legitur ” and 
“Amatur” could be regarded as categorical propositions, with subject, 
predicate and copula. 37 He replied that these verbs were equivalent to 
categorical propositions, not by virtue of their signification, but by 
virtue of the intellect's power to complete what was incomplete. Any 
claim that signification itself was involved would lead to the un¬ 
desirable result that the phrase " Natura pluit” was improper because 
if “Pluit” already included “Natura ”, “Natura pluit” would have to 
be subordinated to the mental sentence “Natura natura pluit” . On this 
view it seems as if both “Pluit” and “Natura pluit” will be found in 
mental language as well as in spoken or written language. 

Another problem concerning these verbs was raised by Silvester, who 
was worried about the claim that verbs had a unitive function in a 
sentence and thereby governed the extremes of a sentence. 38 Some 
verbs, such as “Amat” / "He loves” could certainly be taken as 
exercising such a function, and some, such as “Dicitur” / "It is said” 

sum/es/fui/dicitur substantivum quia significat esse, quod grammatici appellant 
substantiam seu subsistentiam rei. Cetera vero dicuntur adiectiva, quod signi- 
ficent actiones seu passiones que rei post suum esse accidunt.” 

36 Dorp, sign, a 5 rb. Cf. Padley, pp. 54-55. 

37 Hieronymus de Sancto Marco, sign. E iiii r. “.. . pluit tonat ... legitur 
amatur que omnia sunt propositiones cum equivaleant propositionibus. hoc 
tamen non est ex virtute significationis illorum verborum sed virtute intel- 
lectus supplentis." 

38 Silvester, sign. F iiii va and sign. G ii ra. 
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could be assigned an undetermined governance, but others such as 
"Tonat ", "Coruscat" and “ Dormitur" do not fit the pattern at all. 
They are not fitted to join any extremes, and hence lack governance. 39 
He concluded that although reasons could be given for classifying 
these words as adjectival verbs, reasons could also be given for not so 
classifying them. Although they had verbal signification they did not 
seem to perform the function of a verb [gerere^officium verbale]. It 
would of course follow from Silvester's remarks that one could appeal 
neither to formal signification nor to the supplementing power of the 
intellect to provide subjects or objects for these verbs at the level of 
mental language. If “ Tonat" is to be counted as a proposition, then it 
will be so counted neither because it is subordinated to the mental 
“Natura tonat' ' nor because the intellect takes it as equivalent to 
“Natura tonat". 

Such verbs as "Amo" / "I love” and “Currit" / “He runs” seemed 
to present less of a problem when it was asked whether they counted 
as complete propositions or not. Dullaert did not believe that an in¬ 
complex term could be counted as a complete proposition; and for 
that reason he denied "Amo" and “Lego" the status of verbs. 40 As we 
shall see in the discussion of adjectival verbs, he was one of those who 
regarded "est" as the only genuine verb, and he would have expanded 
"Amo" into “Ego sum amans" / “I am loving” at the mental level. 
Like Major, Dullaert realized that this attitude to verbs was at odds 
with the grammarian's, but they both explained that grammarians 
look only at utterances [voces] instead of considering the nature of 
concepts. 41 Dolz, on the other hand, suggested that "Currit" / “He 
runs” could be taken as equivocal in a sense, since it seemed to func¬ 
tion legitimately at once as a verb, as an oratio , and as a proposition 
Nor did he see anything inconvenient in this multiplicity of function, 
any more than he found the fact that the same term could be regarded 
as subject, predicate, and copula inconvenient. 43 Both positions were 
represented by Soto, who asked the reader to pick the position he 


39 Silvester, sign. F iiii va. “multa illorum nullum extremum nata sunt unire ex 
quo carent regimine.” 

40 Dullaert (i), fo. xiiii ra. 

41 Dullaert (i), fo. xiiii ra. “Patet itaque quod ly amo lego non sunt verba licet 
oppositum asserant grammatici qui solum voces aspiciunt et non rimantur 
naturas conceptuum.” Cf. Major (2), fo. xxxv va. 

42 Dolz (1), sign, c ii vb. 

43 Dolz (1), sign, c i vb. 
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preferred. 44 He said that one could argue either that when one heard 
“Amo” or “Pluit” the mind formed two noticie\ or that “Amo” was 
formed in the mind as an incomplex proposition, albeit one which was 
logically equivalent to the complex proposition “Ego amo”. 

The question which generated the most frequent and lengthy dis¬ 
cussions concerned the interpretation of adjectival verbs in contexts 
where they were already furnished with indisputable subjects, such as 
"Socrates” in “Socrates currit”. The issue was whether “currit” 
counted as a simple term which could be found at the mental level 
or not. If the answer was "Yes”, then it was asked how conversion 
and hence syllogistic could be handled. If the answer was "No”, then 
it was asked whether " currit ” was a complex term, and, if so, how the 
definition of a verb as a term none of whose parts had independent 
meaning could be accounted for. 45 The view that adjectival verbs 
were incomplex seems to have been presented most forcefully by the 
fourteenth century logician Peter of Mantua. He claimed that the 
diverse grammatical parts of spoken and written sentences were 
subordinated to diverse parts of mental orationes, and that adjectival 
verbs were no exception. 46 t( Tedet ” in “Te tedet vitii”, for instance, is 
subordinated to the mental term “tedet” and not to the aggregate " est 
tedens”. The consequence of this view for conversion was that no 
proposition whose principal verb was adjectival had a conversion, 
since no such proposition had a predicate, and hence the predicate and 
subject could not be interchanged. 47 Thus “Currens est homo” could 
not be regarded as the conversion of “Homo currit”. To the objection 
that categorical propositions must have subject, predicate and copula, 
he replied that a categorical proposition was merely a simple indica¬ 
tive oratio which generated a perfect sense; and to the objection that 
syllogistic reduction was rendered impossible, he replied that reduction 
could be carried out by means of non-synonymous logical equivalents. 

In the early sixteenth century Juan Dolz, Juan de Celaya and the 
slightly later Thomist, Domingo de Soto, seem to have been the most 
sympathetic to Peter of Mantua’s view, at least if one considers only 
logicians working in the medieval tradition. Dolz did not explicitly 
commit himself to accepting it, but he presented it as a plausible 
alternative, and argued that there was nothing inconvenient about the 

44 Soto, fo. xxxvii ra-rb. 

45 Aristotle, De Interpretatione 16 b 8; Peter of Spain, p. 2. 

46 Peter of Mantua, sign. E iiii va-vb. 

47 Peter of Mantua, sign. E v va-vb. 
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consequence that the same term could function as copula and predi¬ 
cate, and hence could unite itself with itself. 48 He also discussed 
whether “currit” should be classified as categorematic by office alone 
(and hence syncategorematic by signification alone) or as categore¬ 
matic by both office and signification, and he adopted the second 
alternative, on the grounds that “ currit” signifies running things. A 
somewhat similar discussion is found in Celaya, who added distribution 
and supposition to the list of properties that will have to be ascribed 
to adjectival verbs if they are to be taken as incomplex mental terms. 49 
He also noted Aristotle's use of “runs” as an example of an incomplex 
term {Categories i a 17) and dismissed the view that examples need not 
be taken seriously. Like Peter of Mantua, he regarded adjectival verbs 
as equivalent to a complex of copula and predicate in consequendo but 
not in significando . 50 Many of Celaya's points were echoed by Domingo 
de Soto, who professed himself amazed that “almost all modern Sum- 
mulists” rejected the view that adjectival verbs were to be found in 
the mind. 51 

If we turn outside the strictly medieval tradition we find interesting 
support for Peter of Mantua's position in the writings of the Spanish 
humanist, Juan Luis Vives. 52 Vives pointed out that the use of a 
participle can alter the meaning of the verb. He wrote: 

What is more, the participle does not always express the same meaning as 
the verb, especially among verbs that signify not present but customary 
action. These expressions are far different: ‘He paints’ and ‘He is painting’; 
‘He loves’, ‘He teaches’ and ‘He is loving’, ‘He is teaching’. These things 
can rightly be said of a sleeping man by means of the verb, thus: ‘He 
paints skillfully’, ‘He loves her’, ‘He teaches my sons’; but not by the 
participle, which denotes present action. 

We do not find these acute linguistic points in the writings of Vives's 
teachers at Paris. 

The rival view about the nature of adjectival verbs, hints of which 
are to be found in Peter of Spain, 63 was presented very clearly in the 
early fifteenth century by John Dorp. 54 He claimed that adjectival 
verbs were complex at the mental level, that “est” used existentially 

48 Dolz (1), sign, c ii ra. 

49 Celaya (2), sign. D ii v. Cf. Soto, fo. xxxvii ra. 

50 Cf. Peter of Brussels, sign, b i va. 

51 Soto, fo. xxxvi va. The full discussion is found fo. xxxvi va-fo. xxxvii rb. 

52 Vives, “On the Causes of the Corruption of the Arts’’ in: Vives, p. 125. 

63 Peter of Spain, p. 3. 

64 Dorp, sign, a 5 rb. See also Hieronymus de Sancto Marco, sign. A iii v, sign. 
E iiii r; Silvester, sign. G i va-G ii ra. 
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was equivalent to “est ens ”, and that only the term “est” used pre- 
dicatively was a genuine verb in the sense defined by Aristotle and 
Peter of Spain. The main problem that supporters of Dorp’s view 
found in his account was his use of the term “complex” which also 
appears in Peter of Ailly. 55 Dullaert and Lax saw it as a verbal prob¬ 
lem. If the definition of “complex” were expanded to include terms 
formed from several others by simple aggregation, then “ currit ” 
could be regarded as complex, they said. 56 The most detailed discus¬ 
sion is found in Enzinas, who argued that, even if they were called 
verbs in accordance with Aristotle’s view, 57 adjectival verbs should be 
regarded neither as complex terms nor as incomplex terms, since they 
were not terms at all. 58 He accepted only two kinds of genuine complex 
terms, the complexio distans which was always propositional in nature, 
and contained a conjunction which separated (or “distanced”) the 
other terms, and the complexio indistans which contained a term and 
its modifier. 59 In his view, “ est currens ’ could not be regarded as 
complex in either sense. Nor could it be regarded as incomplex, since 
if we allow a single term to signify both running things [currentia] and 
in a unitive manner [unitive] as Soto was to do, 60 we would also have 
to allow “ homines vel” , which signifies men and disjunctively, to be a 
single term. The inevitable conclusion that some spoken terms are not 
subordinated to mental terms but to aggregates should not upset us, 
because there are many ordinary examples of this situation. For 
instance, “nec” is subordinated to “ et non” , which cannot be regarded 
as a single term. 

4. Demonstratives and Pronouns 

The function of pronouns in mental language was clearly assimilated 
to the function of demonstrative terms such as “hie” and “ille” by one 

55 Peter of Ailly, pp. 30-31. 

56 Dullaert (2), fo. xx va; Lax, sign. C iii rb. Cf. Dolz (1), fo. xxi vb-xxii ra. 

57 Enzinas (1), fo. iiii rb. He said: “sentio Aristotelem credidisse verbaadiectiva 
esse incomplexa.” Cf. Enzinas (2), fo. xiii va. Like Celaya (note 49) he mentions 
the view that an example need not be regarded as true: cf. Soto, fo. xxxvi vb, 
for an indignant reaction. 

68 Enzinas (3), sign. C iiii va-vb; Enzinas (2), fo. xiii ra-fo. xiiii ra. Soto, fo. 
xxxvi vb, presumably had Enzinas in mind when he wrote: “Immo negant 
verbum adjectivum esse terminum, cum nec sit in mente complexus nec in- 
complexus . .. .** 

59 For further discussion of complexio distans and complexio indistans , see 
Nuchelmans (2), pp. 31-33. 

80 Soto, fo. xxxvi vb. “Immo hec propositio/homo disputat/subordinatur 
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anonymous commentator who wrote “For pronouns to be in the mind 
is nothing other than for demonstrative or relative acts to be in the 
mind ”. 61 Other authors were not so explicit about the matter, but it 
is clear that whatever the grammatical roles assigned to them, pro¬ 
nouns and demonstrative terms were thought to present the same 
problem with respect to their status in mental language. That is, it 
was a matter of debate whether they should be regarded as syn- 
categorematic in signification and function, as syncategorematic in 
function and categorematic in signification, or as mixed terms. Some 
people apparently held that they were disguised categorematic terms, 
and argued that there were neither pronouns 62 nor demonstrative 
acts in the mind, so that “ Hie homo currit” would be subordinated to 
“Homo sortes currit” in mental language . 63 This view, which was not 
held by any of the authors I know, would have had the effect of 
making mental language contextfree, yet unable to capture the 
demonstrative force of some of our linguistic acts since this force is, 
(or can be argued to be) irretrievably context-bound. Such a conse¬ 
quence would not have been easily accepted, given the emphasis 
placed on demonstrative acts, particularly in discussions of sup¬ 
positional descent. 

Most authors agreed that spoken demonstratives and pronouns had 
a dual function. If they were added to a categorematic term, then they 
were purely syncategorematic; but if they appeared alone, they were 
mixed terms . 64 Dorp said that “Ego sum homo” is either ill-formed or 
it is subordinated to the mental sentence “Ego Ioannes sum homo ”, 65 
and the anonymous author already quoted suggested that “Ille 
currit” is subordinated to “Ille Petrus currit ”. 66 Naveros noted that 
this type of locution sounded improper, and explained that demon¬ 
stratives were not normally used with singular terms because their 
function was partly to restrict or singularize . 67 However, he said, if we 

cuidam propositioni ex solis duabus noticiis constanti, quarum secunda signi- 
ficat disputationem per modum unionis ad subjectum." 

61 [Marsilius of Inghen] sign, b 2 v. 

62 [Marsilius of Inghen], sign, b 3 r. Cf. Ockham, p. 53, where Ockham says it 
can be doubted whether pronouns need be postulated in mental language. 

83 Enzinas (2), fo. xi ra. 

64 For some brief references see Dolz (1), sign. B ii rb; Dullaert (2), fo. xviii vb; 
Hieronymus de Sancto Marco, sign. A iii v; Coronel (1), sign. C i vb; Peter of 
Ailly, p. 19. 

65 Dorp, sign, a 4 rb. 

88 [Marsilius of Inghen], sign, b 3 r. 

87 Naveros, fo. xxxvii va. Enzinas emphasized the singularizing function above 
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were accustomed to use demonstrative terms purely demonstratively 
it would be acceptable to say such things as "This Socrates disputes", 
"This Plato reads". 

Some attention was paid to two problems of reference connected 
with this account of demonstrative terms. One concerned the question 
of what categorematic term could be taken to be supplied by the 
speaker and both Jerome of Hangest and Naveros explained that this 
depended on the speaker's intentions. A man could say "This is 
running" and intend thereby to draw one’s attention to a brute, to an 
animal, to a being, to a running thing, or to a quiescent thing . 68 
Speaker intentions were also invoked in the case where the categore¬ 
matic term itself was explicit, but the presence of a demonstrative 
term made the referent context dependent. "This man runs" can be 
said of both Plato and Socrates, and hence, according to Enzinas, this 
utterance is equivocal, for Plato will be picked out by one mental 
demonstrative act and Socrates by another . 69 

The other problem arose from the observation that a man could 
make explicit reference to one kind of object, while actually pointing 
to another, or even to nothing at all. The first case elicited two dif¬ 
ferent answers. According to Enzinas, Hangest and Naveros, if I say 
"This man is an animal” while pointing to an ass, I either have two 
separate sentences in mind, "This ass is an animal" and "Man is an 
animal", or, if such complex terms as "man ass" are allowed, I have 
in mind the single sentence "This man ass is an animal ". 70 Jerome of 
St. Mark gave the more plausible answer that if I say "This man is a 
man" while pointing to an ass, my sentence is singular because "iste 
homo " will be accepted for an ass. It is true that the phrase does not 
signify an ass, given conventional usage, but it does signify an ass “ex 
modo concipiendi " which is enough . 71 He went on to discuss the 

all others: see Enzinas (2) fo. x va. “Suppono demonstrative significare non esse 
aliud quam intellectum ratione actus demonstrativi notitiam communem pro 
unico tantum supposito accipere seu mutare intellectum ad singulariter con- 
cipiendum rem aliquam per notitiam communem determinatam ipso.” Cf. 
Pardo, fo. xiiii ra. 

68 Hangest, sign. T i ra. “Dubium occurrit demonstrato uno bruto in ista 
propositione hoc currit, ly hoc quod cathegoreuma includit. Respondeo hoc 
consistit in voluntate aut modo concipiendi concipientis qui formare potest 
conceptum bruti aut animalis aut entis aut currentis aut quiescentis aut alium 
singularisatum pronomine.” Cf. Naveros, fo. xxxvii rb; Enzinas (2), fo. x vb. 

69 Enzinas (2), fo. x va; Pardo, fo. xiiii ra. 

70 Enzinas (2), fo. x vb; Hangest, sign. S viii vb; Naveros, fo. xxxvii rb. 

71 Hieronymus de Sancto Marco, sign. E vi r. 
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problem of reference to non-existent objects and gave two different 
accounts. On the one hand, if I say “Iste homo currit” while failing to 
point out any object, what I have said does not count as a proposition 
at all. For it to be a proposition, “iste” would have to be subordinated 
to a mental act, and mental acts of demonstration can occur only 
when something is actually pointed to. On the other hand, if I say 
“Iste chimera currit ”, I have uttered a propositon, because a demon¬ 
strative act can be attributed to me, namely that of picking out some 
singular object under a contradictory description, as if I had said 
“This man who is irrational is running”. It is not clear to me why 
Jerome of St. Mark thought it necessary to draw a distinction between 
these two cases, and his account of how one might intend to point to a 
chimera is most implausible. 72 

5. Case , Number , and Gender 

Latin is a highly inflected language with a possible maximum of six 
case endings for nouns in the singular and the plural, even though in 
fact there is no Latin noun in which all six cases are distinguished 
morphologically. 73 If we consider the spoken word “hominis” we find 
a lexical item, “homo", which is shown to play a particular gram¬ 
matical role by virtue of its genitive case-ending, and, as a result, nor¬ 
mally makes a semantic contribution to the proposition which the 
nominative “homo” does not. I add “normally” because, as Ockham 
had realized, the fit between grammatical category and syntactic 
function is not necessarily precise, with the result that the fit between 
grammatical category and semantic function will not be precise 
either. 74 The problem for mental language was first, whether to 
furnish mental language with grammatical features as well as lexical 
items, and second, how to describe the relationship between lexical 
items and grammatical features. Were they to be taken as quite 
separate from lexical items; or as variable aspects of lexical items; or 
was the mind to be furnished with a completely separate notitia for 
each possible grammatical feature of a given lexical item in such a 
way that the lexical items themselves disappeared ? 

72 See E. J. Ashworth (1) for an account of the reference ascribed to the term 
“chimera”. 

73 Lyons, p. 291. 

74 See Ockham, p. 52, where he remarks that some verbs can take nouns in an 
oblique case as subject or predicate, but leaves the question to the grammarians 
for full discussion. Cf. Soto, fo. xl rb, and Lyons, pp. 292-293. 
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The groundwork for the discussion was laid by Ockham, who had 
argued that we should attribute to mental language only those gram¬ 
matical features, including case-endings, whose presence or absence in 
Latin could make a difference to the truth value of sentences. 75 
Ockham's view was taken as standard, and it was normally explained 
with reference to the distinction between essential and accidental 
signification. 76 Essential signification was the signification enjoyed by 
any distinct lexical item, whereas accidental signification had to do 
with grammatical features, e.g. being in the nominative or the genitive 
case. Accidental signification was often explained in terms of modi 
significandi , thus assimilating the view of Ockhamist logicians to that 
of the modistae . 11 Soto presented the view as being middle-of-the-road, 
since it postulated a central group of essentially synonymous lexical 
items in the mind, each one of which bore a different accidental 
feature, although these features were not, ontologically at least, 
separable from the synonymous lexical items. 78 Peter of Ailly however 
had reacted to this moderate view by going to one extreme, that of 
asserting a completely different notitia in the mind for each gram¬ 
matical feature of any lexical item. His reasons had to do with his 
belief that a doctrine of modi significandi committed one to the 
ontological view that these modi were separable items; 79 and he 
claimed that “. . . one kind of mental term is naturally in the nomi¬ 
native case, another kind is naturally in the genitive, and so on for 
the other cases. ... it is by nature, and not by some 'modes of signify¬ 
ing' added on, that 'governing' and 'construction' pertain to mental 
terms properly so called." 80 Enzinas pointed out that on any view 

75 Ockham, pp. 52-54. For discussion see Geach pp. 102-104 and Trentman, 
pp. 586-590. See also Spade who points out that “unless Latin or some other 
spoken or written language is to be given an arbitrarily privileged status (thus 
opening the door to Geach’s criticism), Ockham's Criterion must treat them all 
on a par. Hence either (i) any truth-relevant grammatical feature found in 
even a single spoken or written language is found also in mental language, or else 
(ii) any such feature found in all spoken or written languages is found also in 
mental language. But neither alternative is satisfactory." 

76 Celaya (1), sign, a vi rb-va; Dolz (1), sign. B ii ra-rb; Enzinas (2), fo. xxxi rb; 
Naveros, fo. xxi rb-va; Pratus, fo. xii va; Soto, fo. xxxv ra-rb. 

77 Celaya (1), sign, a vi va; Naveros, fo. xxi vb. The latter wrote: “Pro quo 
notant quod duplex est significatio cuiuscunque illorum trium terminorum 
quedam essentialis: qua significat hoc vel illud: alia accidentalis: que nil aliud 
est/quam modus significandi grammaticalis." 

78 Soto, fo. xxxv rb. 

79 Peter of Ailly, p. 23. For discussion and further references, see ibid., note 171, 
pp. 107-108. 

80 Peter of Ailly, p. 23. Ailly was followed by Naveros, fo. xxi vb. “Concludo 
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which asserted the distinctness of the notitie involved, one would not 
be able to form the sentence “Asinus est hominis ” without having 
a completely new advertentia about men, which does not fit our in¬ 
tuitions about language use. On the other hand, if one emphasized 
the unity of all essentially synonymous lexical items, it would turn 
out either that each item signified according to more than one grammati¬ 
cal mode or that grammatical modes could not be found in the mind 
at all, since the presence of distinct grammatical items could not now 
be accounted for. 81 His arguments can be directed against both the 
Ockhamist view, which was his immediate target, and against Peter 
of Ailly’s extension of it; and it is certainly difficult to see how Ailly 
or his follower Naveros could have accounted for the close relationship 
between different forms of what we naturally want to call the same 
word or lexical item. 

Another version of the extreme position taken by Peter of Ailly is 
to be found in Pardo, who argued that whether a diversity of grammati¬ 
cal functions produced a diversity of concepts in the mind depended 
on whether these functions caused things to be understood in one way 
or another. 82 If things were understood in different ways, then the 
concepts had to be different, and one could not claim that “homo” 
and “homines” for instance were in some sense synonymous. Hence, 
he said, genuine modi significandi (as opposed to such spurious ones 
as gender) should be regarded as nothing but "certain hidden signifi¬ 
cations” [quedam occulte significationes ] and he explained what he 
meant by examining the spoken genitive “hominis”. This corresponds 
in the mind to a connotative term which primarily signifies whatever 
it is that the man possesses, and secondarily signifies the man who 
possesses it. Thus, strictly speaking, “hominis” will supposit not for 
the man but for the thing possessed, though it does appellate man to 
be related to something by the mode of possession. Similarly in “Homo 
differt ab asino” "ass” supposits for the man from whom the ass differs, 
though asses are appellated by “asino”. On this view mental language 
will presumably contain a set of absolute terms, which correspond 
most nearly to lexical items, and a set of connotative terms, each 
capturing one of the different relations in which one thing may stand 

ergo quod significare per modum recti aut obliqui aut adiective et substantive 
singulariter vel pluraliter etc. non esse significationem nec accidentalem ut 
dicunt communes: nec occultam ut alii sed solum est terminus sic aut sic se 
habens in significando." 

81 Enzinas (i), fo. xxxi rb-vb. 

82 Pardo, fo. lxxxvi ra-rb. 
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to itself or others. This view is consistent with Pardo's general ontologi¬ 
cal commitments, but it was hardly popular with his contemporaries. 
Celaya said that the claims were so absurd they needed no refuta¬ 
tion; 83 and both Enzinas and Naveros argued that it is most im¬ 
plausible to suppose that when we use a genitive term we thereby 
intend to signify the thing which is possessed. 84 Along the same lines, 
Soto noted that “liber Catonis” does signify a relationship between 
two things, but this is because of the whole complex, not “Catonis 
alone. 85 Enzinas further noted the difficulty of extending this type of 
account to grammatical cases other than the genitive. 86 

Enzinas's own view was rejected by his contemporaries. 87 Never¬ 
theless it is both original and plausible, particularly since it takes 
into account the different grammatical features of different spoken 
languages. His argument was a simple one. 88 He observed that even in 
Latin there were indeclinable terms, and that in other languages, 
such as Spanish, the genitive case only differs from the nominative 
by the addition of definite articles. He then suggested that mental 
language does not include different notitie for each case of a given term. 
Instead, for each lexical item there is one notitia , together with a set of 
syncategorematic acts, which when j oined to a given notitia , will settle its 
grammatical function. This is so even for the nominative case, which 
is marked by an act “ut qui ”. These acts do the job which is done by 
definite articles in Spanish and by case-endings in Latin, and we are 
thus provided with a mental language which really can be common to 
speakers of different types of natural language. 

Enzinas applied the same analysis to the problem of number. 89 
He first rejected the view of Gaspar Lax that singular and plural terms 
were completely different in signification, since any spoken plural was 
subordinated to an infinitely long disjunction of conjoined parts, the 
first disjunct referring to two things, the second disjunct to three 
things, and so on. 90 He then pointed out that in various languages 
terms have the same singular and plural forms, and number is indi- 

83 Celaya (i), sign, a vi vb. 

84 Enzinas (2), fo. xxxii ra-rb; Naveros, fo. xx rb. Cf. Dolz (1), sign. B ii ra. 

85 Soto, fo. xxxv ra. He, like Enzinas, claimed that many people had held the 
view that genitives were connotative terms. 

86 Enzinas (2), fo. xxxii va. 

87 Naveros, fo. xx vb-xxi rb; Soto, fo. xxxv ra-rb; Pratus, fo. viii vb-fo. ix ra. 

88 Enzinas (2), fo. xxxii va-vb. 

89 Enzinas (2), fo. xxxiiii ra-xxxv rb. For references to the use of the dual in 
various languages, see Lyons, p. 283. 
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cated by the use of articles. He also pointed out that if singular and 
plural were features of notitie we would need additional notitie to 
cover the Greek use of the dual. His conclusion was once more that 
mental language does not include different notitie for numerical differ¬ 
ences of the same lexical item, but instead indicates number by means 
of appropriate syncategorematic acts. 

I will close this section of my investigation by briefly considering 
the notion of gender. Ockham had excluded gender from mental 
language on the grounds that it had no bearing on the truth value of 
propositions; 91 but later authors were not entirely convinced. “ Homo 
est albus” and “Homo est alba” seem to say different things, 92 and 
Celaya argued that the latter would be false if only male human 
beings were white. 93 Enzinas used his theory of syncategorematic 
acts to explain why gender sometimes seems to play a role. 94 It does 
not matter from the semantic point of view whether we call Maria 
“albus” or “alba” , but in the phrases “homo albus” and “homo alba” 
the difference in gender of the spoken terms indicates the presence of 
syncategorematic acts restricting the reference of the first phrase to 
male human beings and of the second to female human beings. Pratus 
later argued that Enzinas had put things the wrong way round since 
the restriction followed from the gender used and not vice versa; 95 
but he was then forced to make his theory consistent by postulating 
two different senses of “alba”. In “Alba homo currit” “alba” is sub¬ 
ordinated to a mental term with gender, by virtue of which it performs 
its restrictive function, but in “ista res est alba” it is subordinated to 
another mental term which is not marked by gender. Enzinas's 
theory has the virtue of avoiding this proliferation of mental terms. 

6 . Why Mental Language is not an Ideal Logical Language 

It was often claimed that everything was explicit in mental language, 
at least to the extent of excluding equivocation and ambiguity from 
ultimate mental propositions. Nevertheless, a number of limitations 
were placed upon mental language which seem to preclude it from 

90 Lax, sign. A iv va-vb. Lax’s view was greeted with amazement by Soto, fo. 
vi ra. Cf. Pratus, fo. viii va. 

91 Ockham, p. 53. Cf. Dolz (2), fo. xxi vb; Soto, fo. xxxv va. 

92 Pardo, fo. lxxxvi ra. He noted that gender in spoken terms was most fre¬ 
quently useless when it was a feature of substantive terms. 

93 Celaya (1), sign, a vi va. 

94 Enzinas (2), fo. xxxiii rb-va. 

95 Pratus, fo. xii vb. 
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functioning as an ideal logical language. The beliefs that a proposition 
can change its truth value 96 and the account of demonstrative acts 
and pronouns in mental language both suggest that a mental proposi¬ 
tion is context-bound and can in no way be regarded as a Quinean 
eternal sentence. It might nevertheless be thought that equivalent 
propositions, whether in the same or different languages, share a deep 
structure, no matter what the variations in their surface structure; 
and this deep structure might in turn be said to characterize mental 
language. However, an examination of how sentences containing 
double negation, negated quantifiers, exponible terms and ablative 
absolutes were treated, will show that logically equivalent sentences 
were not thought to share the same deep structure. 

The sentence “Non homo non est animal" was of interest because 
the first occurrence of “non" seems to cancel the second, making the 
proposition affirmative. 97 Petrus Rauledius apparently argued that 
spoken sentences containing two negatives were subordinated to 
mental propositions not containing any, so that “Nullus homo non 
est animal" was the same as “Omnis homo est animal" in mental 
language. 98 The reasons for this claim had to do not so much with the 
relation of mental to spoken languages as with the problem of natural 
signification. If “non . . . non" is really constitutive of a mental 
sentence, then it seems that one has to allow for “non" to be part of a 
naturally significative unit while not signifying in accordance with 
its own natural signification, i.e. negatively. This in turn seems to 
contradict the belief that no term can lose its natural signification. 
Dullaert solved this problem by postulating a significatio impeditiva 
which “non" could possess in addition to its negative and distributive 
significations, but all three of which it could not exercise at one and 
the same time. 99 Enzinas preferred to argue that “non" had just one 
significatio , namely the function of negating, and that to negate was to 
pose the opposite of what was negated. 100 Thus if “non" governs 
a distributed term, that term ceases to be distributed, and if it governs 
a negative unit, that unit ceases to be negative. Conversely, if it governs 
a non-distributed term or an affirmative unit, the term becomes 

96 See Pardo, fo. ix va-vb and fo. xix vb. 

97 Major (3), fo. v rb. 

98 See Dullaert (2), fo. xix va. Cf. Rauledius. Unfortunately my microfilm of 
this work is illegible. 

99 Dullaert (2), fo. xix va. 

100 Enzinas (2), fo. xxiiii rb-xxv va. Cf. Lokert (1), sign. A v rb; Coronel (2), 
sign, b i rb. 
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distributed and the unit negated. There is no need to postulate a 
special distributive signification or a special impeditive signification, 
for when the first “non” cancels the negated sentence with a distrib¬ 
uted term produced by the second “non”, each “non” is exercising 
its negative function with respect to its own object. As a result double 
negation can be allowed to appear in mental language without any 
risk of “non” its natural signification. 

A similar problem arose with “omnis” in “Non omnis homo est animal ”. 
“Non” seemed to cancel the universal term, making the proposition 
determinate, and Pardo reported that some people believed that 
“non omnis” was subordinated in the mind to “quidam [non ]”. 101 
Once more the problem concerned not so much the relation between 
mental and spoken sentences as the natural signification of mental 
terms, and whether “omnis” could lose its distributive function. 
Naveros reported that some people thought “omnis” to have both 
distributive and impeditive signification, but he himself preferred to 
say that “omnis” has distributive signification alone, even though it 
does not exercise it in the quoted sentence. To be impeded or to 
impede is a modus signijicandi rather than a special signification 2 
Enzinas gave a somewhat similar account. 103 He argued that it was 
wrong to think of “omnis” as signifying both distributive and im¬ 
peditive, though never at one and the same time, since this would make 
it into an equivocal term, which has no place in mental language. 
Instead “omnis” should be regarded as having a distributive function 
which may in certain contexts be impeded by the presence of other 
terms. He offered alternative ways of describing this phenomenon, one 
of which involved a distinction between absolute and relational 
signification, and of which involved the claim that “omnis” always 
does distribute, at least in relation to a part of the sentence in which it 
appears. Once more, his solution allows for the structure of mental 

101 Pardo, fo. xviii va. Pardo noted that “non” at the beginning of a proposition 
could be taken to deny not a term but the whole proposition, so that its sense 
was “non est ita quod ”. 

102 Naveros, fo. xxxvi vb-xxxvii ra. Whether “omnis” also had confusive sig¬ 
nification was discussed as well: cf. Dullaert (i), fo. cxii rb-va. Enzinas (2), fo. 
xxiiii ra-rb, explained that “omnis” could have differential effects on different 
terms in a proposition without thereby becoming equivocal. A syncategorematic 
term would be equivocal only if it made one and the same term supposit in two 
different ways. 

103 Enzinas (2), fo. xxi rb-xxii va. He took it for granted that “omnis” also had 
a confusive function, i.e. that it makes B in “Every A is B” supposit merely 
confusedly. 
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language to mirror that of spoken language, since there is now no 
reason for claiming that “omnis” will lose its natural signification when 
preceded by “non”. 

Another sort of problem was raised by exponibilia. Consider the 
proposition "Only men are animals". The claim was that this sen¬ 
tence needed to be explicated because of the presence of the logical 
particle "only" and that the correct explication was by means of the 
conjunction "Men are animals and no non-animal is a man". 104 There 
was held to be an equivalence in consequendo between the exclusive and 
the conjunction, but the relationship was not said to be one of equi¬ 
valence in significando , so that a plurality of mental propositions was 
indeed involved, each one exhibiting a somewhat different set of syncate- 
gorematic acts. Enzinas gave two reasons for this view. 105 First, an expo- 
nible proposition can be constructed by the addition of a syncategore- 
matic term to a simpler unit, such as "Men are animals", whose mental 
correlate is agreed to be categorical rather than hypothetical. Second, 
even utterances which are taken to mirror their mental correlates 
precisely would turn out not to do so if once logical equivalence and 
equivalence in significando were confused. For instance, "Every 
man is an animal" would turn out to be subordinated to the complex 
mental proposition "Man is an animal, and no man is a man unless he 
is an animal"; and this result would be counter-intuitive. 

A final example which is somewhat similar to the case of exponibilia 
is provided by the ablative absolute, as in “Magistro legente, pueri 
proficiunt”. Some people claimed that the ablative absolute phrase 
was subordinated to a hypothetical mental proposition either con¬ 
ditional, causal or temporal, and that there was as a result no ablative 
absolute in the mental language. 106 Manderston and Soto both re¬ 
jected this view, and argued that the mental proposition was cate¬ 
gorical, even though it was equivalent in consequendo to one of the 
possible hypothetical. 117 Enzinas discussed the matter at some 
length, 108 and concluded that while only two notitie were involved in 
the mental phrase, some syncategorematic act must be added, denot¬ 
ing either causally or temporally or conditionally. 109 This conclusion 

104 Enzinas (2), fo. xxxvii va; Ashworth (2), p. 146. 

106 Enzinas (2), fo. xxxvii ra-vb. Cf. Ashworth (2), pp. 140-141; Soto, fo. xl 
ra-rb. 

106 Tartaretus, fo. lxix ra. 

107 Soto, fo. xl ra; Manderston, sign, a iiii va. 

108 Enzinas, (2), fo. xxx vb-xxxi rb. 

109 Enzinas (2), fo. xxxi rb. Cf. Manderston, sign, a iiii va. 
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certainly makes sense to anyone who tries to translate an ablative 
absolute into English. 

It seems that the road was left open to considerable variation in 
mental language. Two speakers could perfectly well utter sentences 
which were logically equivalent and which picked out the same state 
of affairs without using the same mental propositions. As a result, one 
can suggest both that it is consistent with the post-medieval view that 
sentences in different languages may be equivalent and translatable 
without exhibiting precisely the same deep structure, and that there 
is no reason why one should speak of mental language as containing 
“the forms that are necessary for any true description of the world”, as 
Trentman put it in his account of Ockham's view of mental lang¬ 
uage. 110 Ockham may have had an ideal language in mind; Enzinas and 
his contemporaries did not. 111 

Waterloo, Canada 
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Vivarium XX, i (1982) 


Bartolomeo Cavalcanti as a Critic of Thomas Aquinas 


EUGENE E. RYAN 


T hough the writings of Bartolomeo Cavalcanti are not now much 
attended to, in the latter part of the Cinquecento and on into 
the following century or two they were, it seems, somewhat 
influential. 1 In addition to his letters, two works of his have been 
published repeatedly: La Retorica and Trattati sopra gli ottimi 
Reggimenti delle Repubbliche antiche e moderne . 2 For now, I concentrate 
on the latter, to offer an analysis of the central treatises of the work. 
Such an analysis will reveal something of value about Cavalcanti as 
a philosopher, as a student of Aristotle, and as a critic of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. I shall argue, that is, that an analysis of the central treatises 
of the Trattati will show (1) that these treatises form an independent 
work, related minimally if at all to the remainder of the volume in 
which they appear; (2) that Cavalcanti is occupied less with Aristotle's 
Politics than with the commentary of Aquinas on that work, less 
with clarifying Aristotle's positions than with showing the mistakes 
in Aquinas's understanding of those positions; and (3) that Cavalcanti 
was a writer with a high level of scholarly acumen as he went about 
his task. 

First, then, I shall argue that the central treatises form what is in 
effect an independent work. Cavalcanti had set forth at the beginning 
of the Trattati the aim of the work, as well as the plan he would follow 
in pursuit of that aim. 3 His aim was to discuss what Plato, Aristotle 
and Polybius had written on questions relating to political philosophy, 

1 The best source of biographical details on Cavalcanti (1503-1562) is to be 
found in Bartolomeo Cavalcanti'. Lettere Edite e Inedite, ed. Christina Roaf, 
Bologna 1967, XV-LXXI, though there are long periods for which no information 
is supplied. Cf. Tommaso Bozza, Scrittori Politici Italiani dal J550 al 1650 , 
Roma 1949, 44f. 

2 See Roaf, 328-331 for details. Now a reprinting of the Trattati has been 
announced by Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino (La Goliardica). 

3 See Trattati 1. References to the Trattati will be to the edition published by 
La Society Tipografica de* Classici Italiani (Milano 1805). 
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and to determine the extent to which these writers agree or disagree 
on these questions. He indicated that his plan would be to take up 
the following topics: 4 

Topic i: The species of republics, how many there are and of what 
sort; 

Topic 2: The relative value of different forms of republics; 

Topic 3: Contrariety among republics; 

Topic 4: The transmutation of republics; 

Topic 5: The origin and principle of civilization and of civil 
governments. 

TV. 1 follows this outline, concerned as it is with the different kinds 
of republics. It follows Cavalcanti's aim, too, as it recounts Plato's 
views on republics, next the views of Aristotle, and finally those of 
Polybius. Some forty-one pages are then spent suggesting answers 
to the question of how these views agree and disagree, with much 
more concern for Plato and Aristotle than for Polybius, who is men¬ 
tioned but twice and that briefly. This same pattern is evident in the 
following three treatises, each of which takes up one of the topics 
Cavalcanti had suggested and each contrasting the views of the three 
authors under consideration. 

But in Tr. 5 there comes an abrupt break as Cavalcanti turns away 
from his announced plan, returning to it only in Tr. 10 where he 
considers what he had listed at Topic 5, 'The origin and principle 
of civilization and of civil governments." (The remaining five treatises, 
Tr. 11 through Tr. 13, can reasonably be seen as amplifications of 
this topic, and as thus falling under the same rubric of "the origin 
and principle of civilization and of civil governments." The topics 
are: n. Mixed republics; 12. Relationships among citizens and between 
citizens and non-citizens; 13. Judges; 14. Commerce; 15. Education. 
In the longer and more substantive of the treatises, too, viz. Tr. 11 
and Tr. 15, Cavalcanti resumes the device of comparing Plato and 
Aristotle, a device he had followed so faithfully in the earlier treatises.) 

Thus we are left with the central treatises falling outside the plan as 
they treat of virtue, the role of farmers in civil society, happiness and 
its relation to the function of the speculative intellect, the role of 

4 Trattati 1,2: “L'intenzion mia h di discorrere sopra quello, che principalmente 
Platone ed Aristotele, e poi anche Polibio hanno detto delle specie delle Repub- 
bliche; e considerero quante e quali ne hanno poste, i gradi, la contrariety 
ch'6 tra quelle, la trasmutazione, Torigine e principio delle civilty e governi 
civili, e come i detti autori pajano che convengano, o no circa questa materia.” 
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women in the state, and the life of the guardians. Nor is the announced 
aim apparent in these treatises: concern with the agreement between 
Plato and Aristotle is all but forgotten, being mentioned only briefly 
in Tr. 9. 

The obvious differences, then, between these central treatises and 
the remainder of the work lead one to conclude that these do indeed 
constitute a separate group. 

I want to argue, next, that in the central-most of these treatises 
under consideration (i.e. in Tr. 6, Tr. 7 and Tr. 8) Cavalcanti is 
preoccupied with Aquinas's commentary on Aristotle's Politics 
to such an extent that refuting the interpretations of Aquinas becomes 
more important than merely elucidating the Aristotelian text. But 
before going on to consider the negative comments on Aquinas in 
Tr. 6, it should be mentioned that the name of Aquinas first appears 
in Tr. 4 , an appearance differing from the others on two counts: it 
is very brief, and it is favorable. In trying to come to grips with 
Aristotle's charge against Plato that, contrary to what Plato had 
asserted, “republics are changed more often into their contraries 
than into those more proximate in form," 5 Cavalcanti gives Aquinas's 
explanation as apparently as good as any other. Aquinas, following 
the dictum, semper distinguendum, claimed Aristotle was correct 
in his objection if Plato had held that republics only change into 
proximate forms, but Aristotle was unjustified in his criticism if 
Plato had held that it was simply easier for republics to change into 
proximate forms. 6 At this point one might have guessed that Cavalcanti 
would continue to display some dependence on Aquinas, particularly 
in view of his comment in Letter 296 that other than Aquinas, who 
had expended some effort on it, no one had sought to bring to light 
what was of vahie in the Po/ifocs. 7 (This is a surprising comment, given 
what amounts to an extensive Latin commentary on parts of the 


6 Trattati 105. The line is taken from Pol. I3i6ai9f. 

6 5 . Thomae Aquinatis In Octo Libros Politicorum Aristotelis Expositio, Romae 
1966 , # 939 . 

7 Roaf 313: ‘To, Signor Cinzio, mi son messo intomo alia Politica d'Aristotele, 
poi che veggo che niuno n6 Greco n6 Latino (levatone San Tomaso, il qual vi 
ha pur fatto qualche fatica sopra), si b messo a dar luce a cosl utile opera e 
tanto necessaria al buon govemo delle Republiche. Io ne ho gici compiti tre 
libri e (se non m’inganno) non infelicemente.” Roaf adds in a note: “L'opera 
non fu mai compiuta, ma parte di essa venne pubblicata postuma con il titolo 
Trattati overo discorsi sopro gli ottimi reggimenti delle repubbliche antiche e 
moderne. ..." 
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Politics in the Defensor Pads of Marsilio di Padova.) 8 But such a 
guess would turn out, as we shall see, to have been incorrect. 

First, then, Cavalcanti interrupts his analysis of the positions of 
Plato and Aristotle to reject an interpretation of Aquinas traceable 
to the latter's reliance on a translation rather than on the Greek text. 
In Tr. 6 Cavalcanti discusses the role of the farmer in civil society, 
and does so against the background of the question raised by Aristotle 
whether those engaged in agriculture should participate in the govern¬ 
ment. Following a translation of some pertinent lines from the Politics 
(i269a34-bi2), Cavalcanti explains that Aristotle is claiming that 
"the republic ought not be busy with the necessities of life." Rather 
than pursuing this point further by elaborating on it or showing its 
consequences, Cavalcanti turns to Aquinas, writing that he must not 
be silent about the extent to which Aquinas, "not only contrary 
to the true meaning, but also inexactly" had interpreted the passage. 9 
Aquinas had understood Aristotle to have been saying that "it is 
necessary in a society to have a school to train people to serve others 
by caring for their needs." 10 Aquinas had taken the word "schola" 
in the translation he was working with to mean "school" rather than 
"leisure", the meaning it clearly has in the Greek text. Against 
Aquinas, Cavalcanti saw that what Aristotle was asserting was that 
the citizens of a state must have some leisure from providing themselves 
with life's necessities if they are to carry on the really important 
functions in a society. 

Thus, Cavalcanti's rejection of one of Aquinas's views arises from 
the latter's working with a translation. The rejection has little in the 
way of argument and supplies meager evidence for what I have said 
is Cavalcanti's preoccupation in the present section of the Trattati. 
But the following treatise has more to offer. Tr. 7, "Praxis," considers 
the relationship between the active or civic life on one hand and the 
contemplative life on the other. Following a recounting of Aristotle's 

8 It is difficult to ascertain how well known was the Defensor Pads in Italy 
in the first part of the XVI Century. There is no indication that Cavalcanti 
was familiar with it. 

9 Trattati 112, 113: “E sopra questo luogo non mi par da tacere quanto non 
solo contra il vero senso, ma anche inettamente, S. l'abbia interpretato, avendo 
detto.. . ” The “S.” must refer to Aquinas, as the citation from his Commentary 
makes clear. 

10 Aquinas #298: “Dicit ergo primo. . ., quod omnes confitentur hoc: quod 
opportunum est civitati, quae debet bene vivere politice, quod in ea existat 
institutio necessariorum, idest servorum, vel quorumcumque qui sunt necessarii 
ad ministrandum, ut scilicet ipsi recta disciplina potiantur.” 
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discussion of the topic (Politics 13251)14-23), the claim is made by 
Cavalcanti that for Aristotle there are three categories of actions: 11 

a. actions having some reference to other persons (e.g. acts of 
justice or liberality); 

b. considerations and discourses aiming to produce some effect 
(e.g. discourses aimed at victory in war); 

c. speculation and contemplation remaining in the person himself 
and having no additional goal (e.g. speculation about necessary 
and eternal things) . 

Of these three categories, Cavalcanti argues, actions in category c 
most merit the name of actions since they are architectonic in the 
sense that they bring about other actions. 

At this point, rather than giving more details about this distinction, 
or drawing some implication from it, Cavalcanti chose to turn to 
Aquinas, claiming that in interpreting these lines Aquinas had under¬ 
stood the concept of “architectonic and principal actions” poorly 
because he had thought that what was in question here were operations 
of the speculative intellect. Due to this mistake, Aquinas saw the 
speculative or contemplative intellect as the principle of actions. 
Cavalcanti marshalls Aquinas’s arguments as follows: 

1. The active intellect presupposes as a right principle the appetite 
of the end. 

2. The right appetite of the end cannot exist without the rectitude 
of the will. 

3. The rectitude of the will presupposes the rectitude of the intellect 
which manifests the goal and the end. 

4. This latter is not the active but the contemplative intellect. 
And from all this it follows that: 

5. The first and principal rule of our actions is the contemplative 
intellect. (From Aquinas’s Commentary #1083.) 

11 Trattati 119, 120: "In questo testo si vede chiaramente, che Aristotele non 
vuole che sia necessario, che la vita attiva risguardi ad altri con le sue azioni, 
come sono le azioni di giustizia, di liberality, et d'altre simili che si fanno verso 
d'altri, ed escono fuora di noi, e appariscono nell' estrinseco; ma vuole anche, 
che le considerazioni e i discorsi che si fanno a fine di conseguire qualche cosa 
che seguita da esse operazioni, come verbi gratia i discorsi che si facessino a 
fine della vittoria, per mezzo deirazioni della guerra e simili, siano azioni; 
ma molto pih estende il nome d'azione alle speculazioni e contemplazioni, le 
quali restano in noi, e non si fanno ad altro fine che dello istesso speculare, 
quali sono le speculazioni delle cose eterne e necessarie." 
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Cavalcanti hesitates to label this whole argument as inconsistent with 
Aristotle's views; he is sure, however, that 5 is inconsistent. Not 
satisfied with appealing to Alexander, Themistius and “the other 
Peripatetics" for support, Cavalcanti urges two arguments against 5, 
the first from the De Anima and the second from Nicomachean Ethics 
VI. The argument from De Anima consists of a three-pronged attack, 
based on the object of the speculative intellect, on the sufficient 
reason for human actions, and on the diversity of ends between the 
speculative and the active intellect. 12 Thus Cavalcanti argues that the 
object of the speculative intellect is never something practical, as 
it would have to be on Aquinas’s account. Further, human action 
is accounted for, entirely and solely, by the active intellect and the 
appetitive faculty; and since it is, there is no need to appeal to the 
speculative intellect. Thirdly, the speculative intellect aims at its 
own operation, nothing more, while the active intellect aims at some 
good to be done, whether a real good sufficient to move the rational 
appetite, or an apparent good, sufficient to move the irrational 
appetite. 

The second argument against Aquinas’s assigning a role in action 
to the speculative intellect Cavalcanti takes from Nicomachean 
Ethics VI, offering a gloss on Ii39ai7ff. Cavalcanti argues that there 
are two principles of action, viz. mind and appetite. But mind here, 
he contends, is to be understood as active, not speculative, mind. 
To make this point, he appeals to Aristotle’s description of virtue as 
an elective habit, and of election as consultative appetite. 13 Thus a 
necessary condition for a good election is that reason must clarify 
what is true. All reason is concerned with truth. The difference 
between the active and speculative reason, as we have seen established 
already in the argument from De Anima, is that the operation of the 
former is autotelic while the operation of the latter is not. When 
Aristotle says that “thought ( dianoia) moves nothing’’ (ii39a36), 
Cavalcanti sees this as a clear reference to the thought of the specula¬ 
tive intellect. The upshot of all this, Cavalcanti argues, is that the 
speculative intellect is not a principle of human actions which arise 
from election, nor of those emanating externally, nor yet of those 
about which moral virtues and vices are concerned. In a word, Caval¬ 
canti maintains that there is no basis for claiming that it is Aristotle’s 

12 See De Anima III c. 10, 433a9ff. 

13 See Nicomachean Ethics H39a22f.: coax’ ^ yjOixy) dpcxv) £&<; 7rpoaipeTwdj, 

7 rpoodpeai<; 8 pe£is pouXeimxr) .... 
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view that the speculative intellect is in any way a principle of human 
actions. 

In this Tr. 7, then, Cavalcanti takes a stand opposed to Aquinas 
concerning the role of the speculative intellect. Cavalcanti divorces 
the speculative intellect entirely from human actions, and by so 
doing emphasizes the difference between the active and speculative 
intellect. He emphasizes, too, the remoteness of contemplation from 
human life. Far from the Thomist ideal of “Contemplari et contemplata 
aliis tradere,” 14 Cavalcanti sees Aristotle as holding that there is no 
relationship between contemplation and the activity that is part of the 
ordinary human life. To such an extent does Cavalcanti divorce the 
speculative intellect from ordinary human life that he might very 
well at this point have drawn a parallel between this view of contem¬ 
plation and the picture of the contemplation of the First Mover that 
emerges in Metaphysics, Book Lambda, a contemplation that is, 
again, completely cut off from human affairs. But Cavalcanti neither 
makes this point, nor does he solve the problem from the text of the 
Politics. Instead he leaves his reader wondering what are the implica¬ 
tions of the divisions of actions he has attributed to Aristotle. In 
support of Aquinas, it might in fact appear that Aristotle was referring 
to the activity of the speculative intellect if what is in question is 
speculating about necessary and eternal things. 18 All in all, then, we 
have a clear case where Cavalcanti has overlooked, or chosen to ignore, 
the real problem of reconciling what appear to be two inconsistent 
theses of Aristotle, and has done so to track down his favorite quarry, 
a difficulty with Aquinas’s interpretation. 

In the following treatise, Tr. 8, “Unum ad unum,” Cavalcanti 
shows more acumen in confronting an interpretation of Aquinas. 
He recalls, first, that early in Politics I Aristotle had asserted that 
women are not produced by nature to carry out servile work but 
rather to beget children. 16 Admittedly the latter is a principal function 
of women. Aristotle had argued, however, that the former cannot 
be a principal function due to the fact that nature does not produce 
one thing for many operations, as this would be a niggardly sort of 
thing to do. Nature does not operate, Aristotle had argued, like the 


14 See Summa Theologiae II-II 188 6 c. 

15 Trattati ngf. “Eternal and necessary things” are not mentioned by Aristotle 
in the segment from Politics under consideration. 

16 Trattati i28ff. Cavalcanti is commenting on Politics i252bi-5. 
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makers of the Delphic knife which served many purposes, but instead 
produces one thing to carry out one operation. 

At this point, Cavalcanti abruptly leaves behind his elucidation of 
Aristotle, turning instead to Aquinas and translating a number of 
lines from Aquinas's commentary in which, in order to explain the 
relationship between a thing and its function or functions, the analogy 
of the tongue is introduced, an analogy Aristotle himself had used 
more than once. 17 Aquinas argued that it makes sense for the tongue 
naturally to serve two functions (tasting and speaking), each of which 
could be correctly described as principal. This arrangement makes 
sense in that these two operations need not simultaneously be carried 
out. Thus Aquinas is asserting that nature can provide that a thing 
have two different principal operations unless: 

a. it is sometimes necessary that these two operations be carried 
out simultaneously; and 

b. it is impossible that these two operations be carried out simul¬ 
taneously. 

It would be a consequence of Aquinas's interpretation of Aristotle's 
role for women that being created for servile work might well have 
been an essential function of women, given their inferiority to men 
(an inferiority Aquinas had asserted more than once). 18 What would 
rule this arrangement out, however, would be the practical impossibility 
of simultaneously begetting children and doing servile work. 

Cavalcanti rejects out of hand this interpretation of Aquinas, 
describing it as neither fitting nor according to the mind of Aristotle. 19 
He backs up his rejection by appealing to the following arguments 
from Aristotle: 

i. In the De Partibus Animalium Aristotle had made the point that 
nature does not provide one organ for many uses, but rather for one 
use, with anything outside of this being an abuse.™ As in Politics 

17 As in De Anima 42obi6ff., to be cited by Cavalcanti in his argument against 
Aquinas. Cavalcanti is examining Aquinas's Commentary # 21. 

18 Aquinas claims women lack sufficient strength of mind ( Summa Theologiae 
II-II 149 4 c.); are not adapted to teaching (II-II 177 2 c.); etc. 

19 Trattati 130: "Questa determinazione di San Tommaso non b a proposito, 
ne secondo la mente d'Aristotele, il quale in altri luoghi, dov'egli si dichiara e 
determina questa materia, non considerd la distinzione de'tempi in tali opera- 
zioni, nb cose simili a quel che dice San Tommaso, come chiaramente si vedrk." 

20 De Partibus Animalium 683a20-26. Cavalcanti understands Aristotle here 

to be making the distinction between or “use", and xaraxp-yjau;, or 

"abuse". I put "abuse" in italics to indicate it does not here have its ordinary 
English meaning involving badness of some kind. 
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he had argued that there is nothing like the Delphic knife in nature, 
so here he argues that there is in nature nothing like the obeliscolich- 
nium (“spit-and-lampstand combination”), a point repeated in 
Politics IV (i299bio). (The tellingness of this point hinges on the 
assumption that the absence of such names designating such entities 
in nature is prima facie evidence for their non-existence.) 

2. In the De Sensu Aristotle had described respiration as having 
but one principal and proper intention, viz. to refresh the thorax, 
while the other function (i.e. making it possible for an individual 
to perceive odors) falls outside this principal intention (444a25ff.) 

3. In the De Respiratione one finds, as Cavalcanti indicates: (a) a 
reference, similar to that in De Sensu , to the perception of odors as a 
function of respiration, though not the principal or proper function 
(473a24f.); a discussion of lungs and gills based on the principle that 
each instrument is suited for one work (476ai2ff.); and (c) a discussion 
of the principal and non-principal functions of the mouth (476ai6ff.) 

4. In De Anima Aristotle repeats his analysis of the abuse of the 
respiratory parts and of the tongue (42obi6ff.) 

From this evidence Cavalcanti concludes that, according to Aristotle, 
it is better to assign one sole operation to each instrument; and when 
some operation other than the principal one is called for, one should 
speak of abuse , which term will refer to any use other than the principal 
one. Accordingly, Cavalcanti argues that Aquinas was wrong in his 
interpretation of the lines from Politics , and he as well expresses 
amazement that Aquinas ignored the discussion of respiration in 
De Anima , a discussion Cavalcanti believes would have precluded the 
mistaken interpretation Aquinas embraces. 21 

Before attempting to tie some of these loose ends together, I wish to 
consider briefly the final place in the Trattati where the name of 
Aquinasappears.lt is in Tr . 12 , entitled simply “Della Politica.” 
Here again we find a rejection of Aquinas based on his failure to use 
the Greek text; 22 but while in Tr. 6 Cavalcanti had criticized Aquinas 

21 Trattati 133: "Stante adunque questa determinazione d'Aristotele, si vede 
come S. Tommaso nella sua sohizione data circa questa materia, non Tha data 
nb a proposito, nb secondo la mente d’Aristotele: anzi b da meravigliarsi, 
ch* allegando S. Tommaso il luogo dell'anima a proposito delle due operazioni 
della lingua, egli non considerasse quello che Aristotele nel medesimo testo 
congiuntamente ragionando della respirazione, perchiocch& questa parte della 
respirazione mostrava chiaramente a S. Tommaso qual fosse la determinazione 
d* Aristotele. 1 * 

22 Trattati 180. 
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for this failure, the criticism there had been brief and without much 
argument. In Tr. 12 the matter is more complicated. Early in Tr. 12 
Cavalcanti recounted Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s view that the 
thymos 23 would serve to make the guardians amiable toward their 
fellow citizens but harsh toward others. Aristotle had contended that 
due to thymos no one would be harsh toward any class of people, but 
only toward individuals who had behaved in an injurious way. And 
indeed thymos would lead one to react more sharply (not less) toward 
fellow citizens who had wronged one than toward strangers. Cavalcanti 
informs us that he understands thymos as power in the soul and an 
effect that takes place in that power, this effect being the observable 
animateness and fervor of the soul. 24 Yet all of this seems little more 
than a background for the main point that Cavalcanti wants to make, 
the point, that is, that Aquinas had taken the term animus (by which 
the translator had rendered thymos ), and had understood that as 
voluntas or will, and had located benevolence and amiability in the 
will. 25 Cavalcanti is not content with simply putting down Aquinas’s 
view as a mistake due to an ambiguous translation; instead, Cavalcanti 
gives a supporting argument, or series of arguments, that form in 
effect an analysis of the concepts of appetite, will, benevolence and 
amiability. Here is how the argument goes: Benevolence and ami¬ 
ability are in the thymos ; the will and the thymos are different faculties; 
consequently, benevolence cannot be in the will. To show that will 
and thymos are different, Cavalcanti appeals to De Anima and Ni - 

23 Politics I327b40. I will use thymos throughout for 0 up 6 <; or “spirit.” Caval¬ 
canti uses “Dymos.” In Tr. 12 he translates, with some glossing, 1327539- 
I328ai6. 

24 Trattati 177: “Ed io prima che passi ad altro voglio avvertire, che questo 
nome Dymos si piglia e per la potenza dell’anima, e per l'affetto che ha luogo 
in quella potenza, il qual affetto & quella animosity e quel fervore d'animo che 
si vede.” 

25 Trattati 180: “Ma potrebbe parere a qualcuno, che si scuopra una gran 
difficolt& circa questo, che la benevolenza nasca dalla potesth dell'anima 
detta di sopra, et tanto piu questo, che san Tommaso interpretando questa 
parola Animus, con la quale il traduttore espresse Dymos, intende per Animus 
la volunt&, e in quella pone la benevolenza.” See Aquinas's Commentary 
^1125. It does not seem to have occurred to Cavalcanti that there would 
hardly be a more proper place for “benevolenza” than in the “volunt&,” if for 
no other reason than their names.—It should be pointed out that Cavalcanti's 
comments about “Aquinas” in Tr. 4, Tr. 7, and Tr. 12 are misdirected in that 
these have to do with segments of the Commentary Aquinas did not write. 
The Commentary from #399 onwards seems to have been the work of Peter of 
Auvergne; see the Marietti edition, V. I have chosen to follow Cavalcanti in his 
designation for simplicity. 
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comachean Ethics. He argues that, according to Aristotle, there is a 
distinction between that part of the soul which is rational by essence 
and that part which is irrational by essence but rational by participa¬ 
tion. Aristotle clearly locates the will in the rational, and concupiscence 
and thymos in the irrational, part. 26 Having appealed to the Greek 
commentators for support, Cavalcanti concludes that Aquinas had 
made a mistake in thinking that thymos is the will, and that benevolence 
and amiability are functions of the latter. 

In this paper, then, I have tried to establish that the central treatises 
of Cavalcanti's Trattati constitute a relatively independent work, 
departing as they do from the announced aim and plan of the Trattati , 
and turning as they do to offer a critique of a number of Aquinas's 
interpretations of Aristotle. 27 I have argued, further, that these 
treatises are preoccupied with Aquinas to such an extent that Caval¬ 
canti is satisfied to leave difficult questions about Aristotle's meaning 
unanswered so long as he believes he has shown Aquinas wrong. 
We have seen, too, that a clear pattern emerges in Cavalcanti's 
critiques (particularly in Tr. 7, Tr. 8 and Tr. 12) as he in turn takes 
up a question from Aristotle's Politics , gives Aquinas's interpretation 
of Aristotle's position, and then, by appealing for evidence to works 

26 See De Anima 432b5f., along with Nicomachean Ethics no2a26ff.; bi3ff. 

27 Before concluding this treatise, Cavalcanti takes up a possible objection 
to the view he has been defending. The objection arises from the fact that sojne 
commentators, in treating of Aristotle’s discussion of friendship in Nicomachean 
Ethics VIII have thought that for Aristotle friendship is in the will. Presumably 
Cavalcanti sees this as a possible objection since, if friendship is in the will, 
then perhaps benevolence and amiability are there as well, and the rejected 
thesis of Aquinas might turn out to be acceptable after all. Cavalcanti responds 
that Aristotle never said that friendship is in the will, nor could he have in 
view of the following: 

1. Friendship is a habit, not an emotion (as amiability is). 

2. As a habit, friendship is either itself a virtue or intimately connected 
with virtue. 

3. Since there are only two kinds of virtue, intellectual and moral, and since 
friendship is clearly not an intellectual virtue, then it must be a moral 
virtue. 

4. All virtuous habits, other than intellectual ones, are in the irrational 
appetite. And from all this it follows: 

5. Friendship cannot be in the will. 

Cavalcanti recognizes, however, that his analysis might lead to a further 
objection in that Aristotle had clearly stated in Nicomachean Ethics II no5b2of. 
that friendship is indeed an emotion. Cavalcanti’s response is that the same 
faculty can be the site for an emotion to be experienced and a disposition to 
be developed. In other words, friendship’s being an emotion does not preclude 
its connection with moral virtue. 
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of Aristotle other than the Politics (as De Anima , Nicomachean Ethics , 
De Sensu, etc.), goes on to show Aquinas to have been wrong. 

While criticism can at times be directed against Cavalcanti's 
methods, in the main he shows himself to be well acquainted with 
Aristotle's works, and to have a keen eye both for mistakes in Aquinas 
and for the evidence that will bring these mistakes to light. While 
Cavalcanti's reputation as a thinker and writer has often been based 
on his Retorica, it is in the central treatises of the Trattati that he 
has shown his greatest ability. If Retorica illustrates Cavalcanti's 
lack of discrimination as an author, with the result that the work 
becomes a jumble of topics, "a vast sea of erudition," 28 the central 
treatises of the Trattati show him to be exercising not only discrimina¬ 
tion but acumen as he grapples with demanding topics. And it was 
the Commentary of Aquinas on Aristotle's Politics that led him to do 
his best, his philosophically most valuable, work. 

Greenville, N.C. 

East Carolina University 

28 See Roaf XLV-XLVI: “. . .Bisogna avvertire che il libro ( Retorica) ha tutti 
i difetti che nascono dalle sue quality, e sono difetti, come abbiamo visto dal 
confronto del primo abbozzo con il testo stampato, che aumentano nel Caval¬ 
canti con gli anni. Mancava all’autore una mente selettiva e troppo spesso 
egli si perdeva in minuzie senza importanza, di modo che lo scopo pratico 
enunciato al Vettori nel 1541, sparisce nel 1559 in un vasto mare di erudizione 
non tutta viva n6 tutta utile.” Roaf goes on to claim this tendency reaches its 
climax in the Trattati, a judgement I disagree with, at least regarding the 
central treatises.—I am grateful to the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and the East Carolina University Research Council for aiding my research on 
Cavalcanti. 
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Vivarium XX, 2 (1982) 


On Ancient and Mediaeval Semantics and Metaphysics (6)* 


L. M. DE RIJK 


5.6.7 How the diverse Kinds have communion with one another 

After the complete opposition between Change and Rest has been 
stated at 250 A (see above, Part (4) [1981], p. 43) and the discussion of 
the four antinomies has further cleared up the situation between the 
Five important Kinds the EV is selecting ( 254 B—255 E), we may 
follow the EV in assuming now that their separate identity is firmly 
established (see also Bluck, 150-1). 

Next the EV proposes ( 255 E 8-9 ) to draw some conclusions about 
the Five Kinds, which may be inferred from (a) their separateness and 
(b) the recognition (255 E 3-6) that yet ‘the Other' (‘Otherness’) turns 
out to be all-pervasive. The combination of (a) and (b) seems to make 
those inferences rather equivocal at first glance. The aim of this sec¬ 
tion ( 255 E 3—256 D 9) is to investigate the power the diverse Five 
Kinds still possess to have communion with one another. One needs 
not wonder that Change (kinesis) is picked out as the central notion 
now, since the things partaking of Changeability are at the very basis 
of the Communion of Forms (see above, Part (5) [1981], p. 103). 

255 E 3—256 D 9: Yet (ge) we shall also say that this nature [of ‘Otherness*] is 
all-pervasive, for everything is other than the others, not by virtue of its own 
nature ( dia ten hautou physin) but because it partakes of the character of 
Otherness.—Now, then, taking the Five Kinds one by one, let us say something 
about them.—First about change: let us say it is altogether other than 
rest.—Change, therefore, is not rest.—But change is by virtue of partaking of 
‘What is* ( tou ontos) —.*—And, again, change is other than the same.—Change, 

* Parts (1), (2), (3), (4) and (5) are found in this Journal 15 (1977), 81-110, 16 (1978), 
81-107; 18 (1980), 1-62; 19 (1981), 1-46 and 81-125. 

1 Bluck thinks (152) that this statement spoils the symmetry of the four pairs of con¬ 
trasted statements (see also below, p. 101), but he seems to be wrong. In the first pair of 
statements Change is contrasted with its complete opposite , Rest, such that its partaking 
of Rest is also excluded. So the only contrast with what is said at 255 E 11-15 can be 
the concession that nevertheless change is. The modus irrealis used at 256 B 6-7 shows 
that Plato rejects Change partaking of Rest, even if particulars would be meant (“that 
which is in change may also be at rest”). As is quite clear, in that (supposed and 
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therefore, is not the same.—Yet change, we agreed, is the same as itself because 
everything partakes of the Same.—So we have to admit without boggling at it 
that change is the same and not the same as well. For whenever we call (eipomen) 
change the same or not the same, we are not using the expression alike ( homoios ): 
when we call it the same, we are naming it in such a way (houto legomen) because of 
its participation in the Same with reference to itself; but whenever we call it not 
the same, we do so because of its communion with ‘the Other* (‘Otherness*), 
whereby it is separated off from the Same and has become not that ( ekeino) but 
some other, so that, this time, it righdy is called not the Same.—So too, suppos¬ 
ing change partook itself in any way of Rest, there would be nothing absurd in 
calling (prosagoreuein ) it ‘at rest’ ( stasimon). —Perfectly correct, [Theaetetus 
answers] on the proviso that we will agree that some Kinds will mix with one 
another, some will not.—That, of course, is a conclusion we proved earlier on, 
arguing that such is indeed their nature.—But, let us repeat: Change is other 
than the Other, such as it is different (alio) from the Same and Rest.—So, accord¬ 
ing to our present argument, it is, in a sense, not other and other.—What, then, 
of the next point? Are we to say that Change is other than this trio but not than 
the fourth, once we have agreed that there are five Kinds we have set out to in¬ 
vestigate, and that also one by one (kai en hois)? —How can we? We cannot allow 
that their number is less than it was shown just now to be.—So we need not 
hesitate to assert forcibly that Change is other than ‘What is*.—Indeed, it is clear 
that change really (ontos) is a ‘what is not’ ( ouk on) and a ‘what is* as well, since it 
partakes of ‘What is* ( tou ontos). 

Some comment. Similarly as in the whole discussion before the EV 
uses the semantic approach. This is made perfectly clear by 
256 A 11 — B 7: eipomen (A 11 ), eirekamen (A 12), legomen (B 2 ), legetai 
(B 4) and prosagoreuein ( B 7). The heart of the question is, again, how 
we can use different names. In the passage 256 A 11 — B 7 there is an 
explicit asking about our use of the word ‘same’, but it can be easily 
seen that the ambiguity of ‘change* is also involved. In line with what 
we have stated before, it may be said that now the terms ‘same*, 
‘other’, ‘change’, etc. refer to the particular instantiations of Forms oc¬ 
curring in particular things, now those particulars themselves. 

What does the all-pervasiveness of the nature of ‘other’ consist in? 
The phrase dia panton auton (255 E 3) is commonly rendered ‘through 
all Forms’, whereby ‘Forms’ seems to be taken for the Five Transcen¬ 
dent Forms (Kinds), Being, Rest, Change, Same and Other. 
However, some points may be made: 

(1) if‘Other’ pervades all five Kinds, it pervades also itself. But, then, 
the declarative sentence E 4-6 asserts of ‘Other’ too that it is other ‘not 
by its own nature but by participation in the character of ‘Other’.’ 
Therefore one might assume that auton at 2? 3 should be taken as refer- 


rejected) case neither the Transcendent Form nor the immanent form would be 
involved, but only the particular thing itself. 
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ring to the four other Kinds and is loosely connected with D 9—E 1 : 
‘among those Forms we are selecting’. However, the EV’s speaking 
here of the Transcendent Forms is to be strictly ruled out, since they can¬ 
not possibly said (as they would, at E 4-5) to be (different) ‘not by 
their own nature’. Transcendent Forms, indeed, are whatever they 
are only ‘by their own nature’ (kath* hauta) and any distinction in them 
between ‘substance’ and property would destroy their ‘simplicity’ 
(‘purety’). So the Transcendent Forms are called ‘what is pure and 
uncontaminated’ ( katharou) in Phaedo, 67 B 2; ‘the realm of the pure 

and everlasting and . changeless’, ibid. 79 D 2; cp. 80 B 1 

(< adialutoi ) and Phileb ., 52 D 6-7; 59 C 2-4. 

(2) in previous passages we have found a similar use of dia panton (as of 
dia pollon and dia holon) and rendered these phrases by ‘running 
through all (many) particulars' (or: ‘particular wholes’); see above, 
Part (5), p. 97-103 (on 253 C 1-3; D 5-6). There we have found cogent 
reasons to assign (with Bluck, for the latter passage) the all¬ 
pervasiveness (many-pervasiveness) of Forms to immanent forms and 
particular instances. See especially our nr. 5.64 ( ibid ., p. 103ff.). 

(3) the hen hekaston (at 255 E 4) is commonly taken to mean ‘each one 
of the (four or five) Kinds’ and, accordingly, to stand for Transcen¬ 
dent Forms. However, on this interpretation the word hen seems 
superfluous. It should be remarked that at 256 E 1 ‘each of the Kinds’ 
is expressed by hekaston , not hen hekaston. Besides, the phrase hen 
hekaston was also used at 253 D 6 and certainly means there ‘each par¬ 
ticular thing ’ (see above, Part (5), p. 100ff.), as hekasta in 253 E 1 must 
mean ‘each set of particular things (partaking of certain Forms)’; see 
ibid. 

(4) In a similar ambience, at 256 A 7-8 the word panta is commonly 
taken as standing for ‘ all things' , which is correct. There is an implicit 
reference at 256 A 7 (in the verb en; litt. ‘change was the same’ = 
‘change, we agreed, is the same’), which must be to 254 E 4 (cp. Dies, 
369, n. 1 where 254 d is a misprint). Well, at 254 E 4 the EV is ex¬ 
plicitly speaking about the separateness of the five Kinds. This might 
be an additional reason to take the EV speaking here and there of the 
Five Kinds as immanent forms, that is, Forms as mirrored in particular 
things participating in them. 

(5) The hen hekaston (at 255 E 4-6) is said to partake of Otherness. Well, 
any subject of partaking must be a particular thing, not an immanent 
form, let alone a Transcendent Form (which is what is participated in, 
of course). Accordingly, the EV must mean here particular things in- 
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asmuch as they partake of certain Transcendent Forms or (to say it other¬ 
wise) possess an immanent form. 

For all these reasons we must take the EV speaking here (as before, 
e.g. 255 B 3) about particular instantiations of the Five Kinds, or the 
particulars themselves inasmuch as they partake of these Forms. 

It might be asked, now, whether the Transcendent Forms, that is, 
the Forms in their transcendent or ‘exalted status* (to use Guthrie’s 
label), do not play a role any longer. This question is awkward in a 
twofold sense. First, the weakest suggestion of a negative answer 
would denaturate Platonism. Indeed, Plato has never abandoned the 
notion of the Forms as eternal and unchanging paradeigmatic stand¬ 
ards. Guthrie (and many other scholars who are extremely well ac¬ 
quainted with Plato’s works and beliefs) is perfectly right in stressing 
this fact. That Plato, as a result of whatever criticisms, gave up the 
doctrine of Transcendent Forms, is disproved by many references to it, 
in dialogues commonly agreed to belong to his ‘critical period’, which 
contrast, in the terminology of the Phaedo , a world of eternal, unchang¬ 
ing, perfect, bodiless entities with the visible world of change and 
becoming (See Guthrie V, 59, who rightly refers to the especially in¬ 
teresting passages, Soph., 248 E—249 D (see above, Part (4), 35-41) 
and Philebus , 15 A-B). 

But our question is nearly absurd in another sense, too. To oppose 
the immanent status of the Forms to their transcendent, exalted one, is 
truly Aristotelian, but entirely unPlatonic. To Plato’s mind, apart 
from the Transcendent Forms ‘immanent forms’ are nothing, indeed. 
In point of fact the Transcendent Forms are the backbone of the im¬ 
manent forms. The only (but real) importance of the latter is that the 
former occur in the particular things through the immanent instantia¬ 
tions representing them. As such, the Transcendent Forms still are 
metaphysical objects existing independently from the sensible things. 
From the viewpoint, however, of their activity in the transient world of 
change and becoming, the Transcendent Forms are only in that world 
through their representatives, the immanent forms. So they cannot be 
either of them set aside by anyone who tries to explain the world of 
becoming. Well, in his critical dialogues Plato is among their number. 

One could formulate, now, as a rule of thumb that whenever it is 
said: ‘X is partaken of, there is a relation meant between a Transcen¬ 
dent Form, (X) and its particular, ‘what is x’. In any other case the 
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immanent form is meant and the Transcendent may also be meant, as 
well as the particular thing partaking of the Form. 

Let us consider, then, the purport 2 of the passage 255 E 11 — 256 D 
9 , where the EV is ‘asserting something about the five Kinds’ ( 255 E 
8-9): 

1 (a) 255 E 11-15 : CHANGE IS NOT REST; here the immanent forms of 
Change and Rest are meant and the Transcendent ones as well 

(b) 256 A 1: CHANGE IS BY PARTAKING OF BEING; here the immanent 
form of Change together with the particular thing (‘what changes’) are meant 
(and the Transcendent Form, Being, of course) 

2 (a) 256 A 3-5 ; CHANGE IS NOT THE SAME; here the immanent forms of 
Change and Same are meant as well as the Transcendent Forms 

(b) 256 A 7-8 ; CHANGE IS THE SAME; here the immanent forms and their 
particulars are meant 

3 (a) 256 C 4-8 : CHANGE IS NOT OTHER; here the immanent forms and the 
Transcendent Forms as well are meant 

(b) ibid. : CHANGE IS OTHER; here the immanent forms as well as the par¬ 
ticular thing are meant 

4 (a) 256 D 5-8 : CHANGE IS NOT BEING; here the immanent forms as well as 
the Transcendent Forms are meant 

(b) 256D 8-9: CHANGE IS; here the immanent form and its particular is meant. 

It will be seen that each of the ( a ) statements ( la, 2a, 3a, 4a) holds good 
for both the immanent and the Transcendent Forms involved, while 
each of the ( b) statements {lb, 2b, 3b, 4b) concern both the immanent 
form(s) and their (its) particular thing(s). So each pair is free from 
falsehood if only its terms are taken to stand for the immanent forms . 3 
But whenever they are taken in the {a) statements for the particular 
things, or in the ( b) statements for Transcendent Forms, falsehood 
comes up. 

It may be clear that the whole passage has nothing to do with the 
different meanings (uses) of l is', as is commonly said, and is not con¬ 
cerned with contrasting ‘identification and predication’ (Bluck) either. 
What it really does is tabling the different uses of the names designating 
the Five Kinds. It is the recognition of the different uses of those terms 
indeed that made the EV (at 256 A 10-11) urge Theaetetus not to 
boggle at the seeming contradictions but to accept the several 
statements as quite compatible. 

2 Cf. Bluck, 151-2. 

3 So it can be better understood that the EV does not contrast (in lb): ‘change is rest’ 
with (in la) ‘change is not rest’, since the former, then, would have only a chance to be 
true if referring to particular things. However, this is explicitly ruled out at 256 B 6-7. 
See above, p. 97, n. 1. 
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Was Plato himself somewhat puzzled on this score, as Bluck ( 153 
and 114-5) suggests he was? After offering his own interpretation of 
the difficult passage 251 D 4—E 1 (see above, our nr. 5.622 ) Bluck 
says (114-5) that it may perhaps be tempting to some readers to sup¬ 
pose that Plato, by showing that to attribute Rest to Change qua 
paradigm virtually amounted to identification, intended to reduce to 
absurdity and to abolish the conception of Kinds as paradigms. But 
such a reading (he continues) of the passage is not compatible with any 
reasonable interpretation of it in its dramatic setting. Bluck thinks, all 
the same, that there is some evidence that may suggest that Plato was 
not fully aware of the nature of the distinction between the two ways in 
which he had regarded Forms. Bluck is even of the opinion that if 
Plato had been fully aware of the nature of that distinction, he might 
have been expected to make the EV ask at 251 D-E not simply whether 
some or all of the Kinds will mix together, but also whether some of 
them will in one capacity but not in another. He finds Plato not doing 
so all the more striking in view of 256 B 6-7, where Bluck thinks that 
he has found the hint that Change can, after all, participate in Rest 
and that the very fact that it is only a hint suggests that Plato himself 
may have been puzzled on this score. 

I am afraid the puzzlement is Bluck’s, not Plato’s. Of course, Bluck 
is certainly right in rejecting the (possible) surmise of some readers (he 
may have thought of the views on the Parmenides of scholars such as 
mentioned by Guthrie V, 59) that Plato intended to abolish the notion 
of Kinds as paradigms (see also Part (5), 124, n. 81). But he is wrong 
in finding a hint at 256 B 6-7 that ‘Change can, after all, participate in 
Rest’ since the modus irrealis used there most clearly rules out this pos¬ 
sibility (see above, p. 97, n. 1 and 102, n. 4). Plato, therefore, cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have been puzzled on this account. On the 
other hand Bluck’s confusion about the exact nature of the distinction 
between the different ways in which Plato regarded the Forms, 
hampered him in seeing that the distinction involved is not between 
Forms qua ‘concepts’ and qua ‘paradigms’, but between their 
paradeigmatic character (my label: ‘Forms in their transcendent status’) 
and their paradeigmatic function (my label: ‘Forms in their immanent 
status’), so that Bluck’s two ways should be replaced by three (see 
above, Part 5 [1981], 106-7 4 ). 

4 When commenting upon 256 B 6-7 ( op.cit152-3) Bluck neglects the modus irrealis 
again and seems, accordingly, not to be allowed to charge Plato with being puzzled 
about the true relationship between Change and Rest. 
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5.7 The Reinstatement of ( What is not 9 (256 D—259 D) 

The last conclusion of the previous section (change really is a ‘what 
is not’ and a ‘what is’ as well, since it partakes of ‘What is’; 256D 8-9) 
will be applied now to all of the Kinds and indeed any Form what¬ 
soever ( 256 E 6). So their diversity (as so many distinct paradeigmatic 
characters) will appear to be fully compatible with their communion 
one with another on the level of the transient world: 

5.7.1 Forms being and Forms not being 

First the relationships of both Being and not-Being with the three 
remaining Kinds and any other Form is discussed: 

256 D 11—E 7: It must, then, be possible for ‘what is not’ 5 (to me on) to be, not 
only in the case of Change but it may be generalised for all the Kinds. For in all of 
them the nature of Otherness so operates as to make each one of them other than 
‘What is* (to on) and, consequently, a ‘what is not* (ouk on). On the same line of 
thought, therefore, we shall be right in calling (eroumen) them all ‘not-beings’ in 
this sense (houtos) and, again, because of their partaking of ‘What is‘, < we may 
say > that they are and are ‘beings’ (einai te kai onta). —Well, obviously (ara) in the 
case of any Form whatsoever ‘what is’ (to on) is manifold but ‘what is not’ (to me 
on) is unlimited in number (apeiron de plethei). 

Some comment. When Plato states (D 11-12) that in the case of all 
Kinds it must be possible for ‘what is not’ to be , he must mean, in full 
accordance with all the previous occurrences of such a formula, the 
immanent Forms and the particular things partaking of them alike. So 
at D 12 in kata panta (‘in case of them all’) the word panta refers to all 
instantiations of the Forms (i.e. immanent forms) and, thereby, all 
particular instances (i.e. particulars possessing these immanent 
forms). The nature of Otherness, indeed, makes each of them other 
than other instantiations (instances) and it makes them, accordingly, 

‘what is not\ 

It may be asked, now, what exactly here is meant by the phrase 
‘what is not’? Of course, it does not have the absolute sense (‘what 
absolutely is not’) which was ruled out long before (at 236 D—238 A, 
see above Part 4 [1981], 13-19). One still may ask whether the distinc¬ 
tion of immanent forms and things numerically different is also involv¬ 
ed. The EV apparently means to say: 


5 I use (as before) the phrase ‘what is’ for to on absolutely, not for ‘what is so-and-so*. 
It covers both Being (Ousia) and ‘the thing that is’. As to ‘what is not’ (to me on) the 
same holds good. 
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(1) ‘what changes’ is not ‘what is’ 

(2) ‘what is at rest’ is not ‘what is’ 

(3) ‘what is same’ is not ‘what is’ 

(4) ‘what is other’ is not ‘what is’. 

So from the viewpoint of denotation, each time just one thing may be 
meant whose diverse formal modes of being are discerned, e.g. when 
speaking about a man (or: stone etc.) and calling him (it) A, one may 
state: 

(ad 1) A changing is not A being 
(ad 2) A at rest is not A being 
(ad 3) A being the same is not A being 
(ad 4) A being other is not A being. 

So it can be still said that the word ‘Kinds’ stands for both the im¬ 
manent forms and their particulars, but, speaking more properly, it is 
the diverse immanent forms of the same particular (our A) that are 
discerned, or: the same particular thing (A) is conceived, or spoken, of 
according to its diverse immanent forms (‘modes of being’). 

Accordingly, the phrase ouk on (‘what is not’) has a descriptive force 
(cp. Bluck, 158), not a denotative one. It must act, therefore, as what 
Aristotle will call in his Perihermeneias ( 2, 16 a 32) an indefinite noun 
(name) such as ‘not-man’, ‘not-stone’, to the extent, indeed, that the 
phrase is equivalent to ‘what is not an instantiation of any of the other 
Kinds’. 

Next the EV concludes ( E 2-4) that, on the same line of thought, we 
may give all of them the descriptive name ‘w 0 /-i«Vig-so-qualified’ 
(houtos) i.e. ‘not-being such and such’, and, at the same time, as par¬ 
taking of Being, they still are to be said (named) beings . He winds up 
our passage by stating (E 6-7) that in the case of any Form, not only 
our Five Kinds, ‘what is’ is poly but ‘what is not’ is apeiron plethei. 

There is much debate about the correct interpretation of these lines. 
Dies (Bude-translation) most remarkably renders: 

‘Alentour de chaque forme, il y a done multiplicity d’ etre, infinie quantity de 
non-etre’. (“Around each form there is, therefore, multiplicity of being, and an 
infinite quantity of not-being”) 

and quotes Malebranche ( Entretien avec un philosophe chinois)\ “ma main 

n’est pas ma tete, ma chaise, ma chambre.; elle renferme, pour 

ainsi dire, une infinite de neants, les neants de tout ce qu’ elle n’est 
point’ ’. So he takes peri (at E 5) to mean around (which is grammatically 
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possible, of course) and apparently thinks that the EV says that any 
Form is surrounded by a limited multiplicity of being and an 
unlimited quantity of non-beings. I cannot grasp how Dies 
understands this. This much seems to be certain, that any presence of 
multiple beings around any Form does not follow (E 5: ara\ ‘done’, 
‘therefore’) from the previous lines, whereas the ‘ presence of non-being 
around any Form’ really sounds rather mysterious, to say the least. 6 

Cornford translates: ‘there is much that it is and an indefinite 
number of things that it is not . Neal rightly remarks (op. cit. , 158, n. 3) 
that this translation involves taking to on in the highly dubious sense of 
‘that which it is’ and to me on as ‘that which it is not’. Bluck assumes 
( 157) that Cornford has probably hit on the correct sense but he has 
himself serious doubts about the inference as such. He writes (157-8): 

“It might perhaps seem strange to infer from the fact that every Kind partakes of 
Being that there is ‘much’ that it is, and from the fact that each is distinct from 
Being that it is likely to be distinct from an indefinite number of things. The more 
natural inference might seem rather that many things will probably partake not 
only of Being but of each of the other Forms as well, and that whereas all Kinds 
alike ‘are not’ Being, similarly in all probability an indefinite number of things 
will ‘not be’ each of the Kinds: ‘in the case of each of the Forms there is much 
that is (partakes of) that Form, and again what is not that Form will be unlimited in 
number’. 

He tries to find the missing premiss indispensable for this conclusion 
by interpreting (158) at D 11-12 to me on as ‘that which is not that Kind *. 
But from D 12—E 4 it is clear, he adds, that it is Change and each of 
the other Kinds that are thought of as being ‘things that are not’—the 
subjects in statements denying their identity with Being—and ‘that 
which is not’ at D 11 is therefore almost certainly intended to be a 
description of the subject of any such statement. So Bluck comes to the 
following meaning of the final sentence: “each Kind is distinct from 
Being and so is a ‘thing that is not’ and yet partakes of Being and so is 
a ‘thing that is’, 7 and in fact it seems that in the case of each Form its 
‘being’ is plentiful and its not-being unlimited in number—it ‘is’ 
many things and ‘is not’ an unlimited number of things” (158). In his 


6 To my knowledge, all other translators (rightly) take peri for ‘about’, ‘in the case of. 
For this use of peri c. acc. (= c. gen. ), see e.g. Gorg. , 490 C 8; Phaedo , 109 C 1; Soph. , 232 
B 2; Statesman , 277 E 8. 

7 Bluck rightly joins (158, n. 2) Runciman’s argument (85) that metechei tou ontos (at 
256 E 3) cannot, as has been suggested by Cornford (288) and Ackrill (1), correspond 
to any exclusively existential use of einai. This is ruled out by 256 E 5-6. We have seen 
above (Part (4), [1981], p. 18; 21; 25) that it is also incompatible with what Plato ap¬ 
parently understands by einai. 
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view, this last observation is an inference not simply from the fact that 
each Form is and is not Being, but also from what was said a little 
earlier about Change being and yet not being ‘the same’ and ‘other’, 
for that too must be true of all Forms: there are many other things, in¬ 
deed, that each Form is not (Bluck, 158-9). 

Bluck’s interpretation is rather obscure. He renders 256 E 5-6: “in 
the case of each Form its ‘being’ is plentiful and its ‘not-being’ 
unlimited in number” {158). But he does not say in his explanation 
(157-9) what one has to understand by ‘Form’ here. For that matter, 
his previous (somewhat unclear, see above Part (5), 103-7) distinction 
between ‘paradeigmatic standard’ and ‘concept’ will not do here suffi¬ 
ciently. 

Frede (85) interprets 256 E 6: ‘with reference to each Form not- 
being is immensely numerous’ (‘in bezug auf jede Form das 
Nichtseiende unermesslich zahlreich sei’), which should not be ex¬ 
plained in terms of numerical diversity from the Form of Being. He 
suggests (53; see also Neal, 158, n. 3) that at 256 D 11-12 and E 6-7 to 
say ‘ to me on (or to on) is in respect of X’ is an alternative way of saying 
‘X is ouk on (c.q. on)’. This may be right, but what is one to under¬ 
stand by a ‘Form’ X ? (in my labels: Transcendent Form, immanent 
form or the particular thing partaking of it?). 8 

It seems to be useful to set out the line of the whole argument of 255 
E—256 E. The thesis of the all-pervasiveness of ‘other’ is applied to 
Change, first (255 E 11—256 D 9): Change is ‘other’ and ‘not other’, 
including (see 256 D 5-9) ‘other than what is’ and ‘not other than what 
is’, such that Change is a ‘non-being’ and a ‘being’, respectively. 
Next follows our passage, 256 D 11—E 7. The application of the names 9 
‘being’ and ‘not-being’ does not only concern Change but the whole 
domain of Kinds (kata panto): everywhere ‘Otherness’ establishes a 
special relation to ‘what is’ (‘Being’) in that, by partaking of ‘Other’, 
every thing is made a non-being, in this sense (houtos), while, because 


8 In fact, by sharing the common opinion that in the whole dialogue the different uses 
of the verb estin are mainly concerned Michael Frede, like the other interpreters, does 
not have much interest in the different ways of naming the Forms (different meanings 
of the word ‘Form’), which really is at the bottom of the whole discussion. It is 
remarkable that Owen (Plato on Non-Being , in Vlastos, op.cit. , 223-67) did see (255) the 
semantical side of the problems in the Sophist as the primary one (“the Sophist will turn 
out to be primarily an essay in problems of reference (indeed! De R.) and predication 
and in the incomplete uses of the verb associated with these ” (my italics). However, he 
did not fully exploit his findings. 

9 For the semantic approach (‘naming’, ‘asserting’), see Part (5), 112f. 
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of its partaking of ‘what is’, it still may be named ‘being’. Then the 
final conclusion is drawn: 

256 E 5-6: as to every Form <it may be said that> ‘what is’ is manifold and 
‘what is not’ unlimited in number. 

What does the EV mean? In order to be in line with all the previous 
passages we have to assume that he is speaking of particular instantia¬ 
tions of the Forms involved (‘immanent forms’), or the particulars 
themselves inasmuch as they partake them. Well, since the duality of 
‘being’ and ‘not-being’, ‘changing’ and ‘not-changing’ etc. in its 
positive aspect is always a result of participation of certain Forms (being 
by partaking of ‘What is’, changing by partaking of Change, etc.) and 
in its negative aspect springs from the participation of Otherness, the 
particular things must be meant inasmuch as they partake of those Forms 
(or: possess those immanent forms). So the ‘what is’ (to on) must stand 
for ‘a particular thing which is’, and, indeed, this is descriptively 
manifold, i.e. it has many shapes (in partaking many Forms, e.g. 
MAN, WHITE, JUST, WISE etc.). In exactly the same line of thought 
‘what is not’ (to me on) must refer to a particular thing that is not an 
unlimited number of Forms, (as a result of its not partaking of them), 
such that it rightly may be described as ‘not-having an unlimited 
number of shapes’. It should be noticed that the label ‘unlimited’ does 
not necessarily refer to an infinity of Forms (which does not exist, on 
Plato’s view, to be sure), but to a number that is not a definite one, as 
in the case of the Forms that are partaken of by a particular, their 
number is limited. 10 

The remainder of this section (257 A 1—259 D 8) should be 
understood in the same line of thought. 

5.7.2 The not-being of e What is ’ 

The EV goes on to say something (cp. his proposal at 255 E 8-9) 
about ‘what is’ itself, which turns out to be affected by ‘Otherness’ no 
less than the other Forms. So we have to accept that conclusion 
without boggling: 

257 A 1-11 : ‘What is’, too, must be said, therefore, other than the rest.—‘What 
is’, too, it seems, is-not in as many respects as there are other things. For, in not- 
being those things, it is its single self, but it is not all that unlimited number of 
other things.—Then we must not boggle even at that conclusion, granted that 

10 Cf. Bluck, 159: “But ‘unlimited number’ need mean no more than ‘an extremely 
large number’; and nothing need be included apart from the other Forms’’. 
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Kinds are of a nature to have communion with one another. If anyone refuses to 
accept that, he has to win over our earlier arguments to his side before he can try 
to rebut their consequences. 


Some comment. On the line of argument prevailing in the previous 
section (‘all Kinds, including Being, are affected by the nature of 
Otherness’, cf. 256 D 11 — E 4 ), the EV concludes that ‘what is’, too, 
is other than the rest. Again, the particular things are meant, but, 
again, inasmuch as they partake of certain Forms other than 
Being.Therefore, they are-not in just as many respects as they are other 
Forms than Being {257 A 4-5). That the particular thing is viewed just 
inasmuch its has a certain Form, viz. the one it is called after (e.g. 
‘man’, (the) ‘righteous’, (the) ‘philosopher’, (the) ‘sophist’ etc.), is 
pointed out by the use of hen in the next sentence: it is its single self {hen 
... auto) and not that vast number of other things {A 5-6). So the hen 
refers to the contrast between the one thing that the ‘what is’ ( = par¬ 
ticular thing that partakes of Being) is, and the vast number of things 
that it is-not. This must be understood, as before, from the descriptive 
point of view, the ‘otherness’ concerning qualitative differences (‘being 
not so and so), not, as such, different identity. To say it otherwise, a 
particular righteous man’s being righteous is primarily discerned from 
his not being pale, or shy etc. , and not from another man’s 
righteousness (let alone the latter’s lack of it, since the former' s not be¬ 
ing other ‘things’ is concerned). 

It should be noticed that, again, it is the semantic viewpoint that 
prevails in the argument: the hen (‘its single self) does not single out a 
thing’s individuality as opposed to other individuals, but its being 
named after one special Form (mode of being), ‘man’, ‘the just’, ‘the 
pale’, etc. 

Cornford takes {289) in this passage to on as primarily referring to 
the single Form of Being (he has ‘Existence’, as usual) and assumes 
that “the conclusion applies equally to what Parmenides meant by to 
on: ‘that which exists’, the Real, if we understand this as a collective 
name for all the existing Forms which make up reality”. So the EV is 
supposed to have established the first point against Parmenides’ 
dogma that there is no way in which ‘what is’ can ‘not-be’. 

Bluck thinks {160) that Cornford’s surmise would seem reasonable, 
since in what follows the present passage {257 B — 258 C) the EV offers 
further argument to show that it is possible for ‘what is not’ to ‘be’ but 
says nothing about the converse proposition, so that it is reasonable, 
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indeed, to suppose that we are concerned with that converse here. 
Bluck thinks, however, it difficult to believe that to on means ‘what is’ 
here and takes it to stand for ‘Being’ throughout this passage. In his 

view Cornford’s saying that “to on here . is verbally ambiguous”, 

apart from making the argument unnecessarily captious, scarcely 
solves the problem, as the natural way to take the expression here 
would be as referring, unambiguously, to the Form. To solve the 
problem he takes refuge to what he has called several times before 
(113ff.\ 142 , see above, Part (5) [1981], 103-7) the Form as 
paradeigmatic standard. However, the same obscurities seem to be in¬ 
volved there as before (see ibid., and above p. 102), all resulting from 
the obscure meaning of Bluck’s label ‘paradeigmatic standard’ 

The problem is solved if, as before (see Part (5), 103ff.; 124ff.; 
above, 102) we take ‘Kind’ (‘Form’) to stand for the particular thing 
inasmuch it partakes of the Form ‘Being’. So the immanent form of 
Being occurring in a particular thing is discerned from the latter’s 
other immanent forms. Of course, the differences between these 
immanent forms are based on the distinctness of the Transcendent 
Forms involved, (BEING, RIGHTEOUSNESS, etc.), as their com¬ 
munion is due to their ‘coincidence’ in a particular thing. 

So Parmenides is indeed rebutted on the first point of his thesis, 
since it has been proved, now, that ‘what is’ in a way is not (not, 
however, that ‘What is’ in a way is not, since the Transcendent Kind, 
Being, is not concerned at all). The importance of this conclusion 
against the old Master is stressed by the EV’s pathetic warning (257 A 
8-10 ) not to boggle at this conclusion, since, after the previous agree¬ 
ment, it is quite irrefutable. 

5.7.3 The being of ( what is not’ 

Next the second point is made against Parmenides’ dogma in show¬ 
ing that ‘what is not’ in a sense is. It is expressly announced by the EV 
as a second point (257 B 1) and approached from the semantic point of 
view, viz. our practice of naming (attribution, predication): 

257 B 3—C 2: When we use the expression ‘what is not’ (to me on legomen), we do 
not, it seems, mean it as “what is contrary to ‘what is’ ” (tou me ontos) but only as 
“what is other than ‘what is’”—For instance, when we call something ‘not- 
large’, may we not just as well designate by the expression (deloun toi rhemati) what 
is of medium size (ison) u as what is small?—When it is said that it is a contrary 

11 Cf. Warrington: ‘of medium height’. For ison as ‘something between large and 
small’, see Farm ., 161 D 8-9. 
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that is signified by a negative particle, we shall not agree, but only allow that the 
use of ‘not* (to mi kai to ou) indicates something different from the names 
(onomaton) that follow it, or rather from the things (pragmaton ), whatever they are, 
which are referred to by the expression 12 following the negative particle. 13 

Some comment . It may be asked what exactly is the difference between 
‘contrary’ (enantion) and ‘other’ (heteron). The examples that follow 
make it quite clear that the EV means the attribution of negative 
names (expressions) 14 : “when we call something .... etc. ” The force of 
the negative particle is explained as not bringing up per se the descrip¬ 
tion contrary to that of the affirmative expression (*‘not-large’ = 
‘small’), but only denying the affirmative description, while admitting 
all others. 

Some special points should be made. First. Bluck (163) and 
Moravcsik (67ff.) rightly reject the view that heteron (‘other’) means 
‘incompatible’. Those who hold it think to find some support in the ex¬ 
ample adduced and in the fact that if a thing is equal to something, it 
cannot be also large in comparison with the same thing. As is easily 
seen, this view is entirely based on taking the name to stand for the 
Transcendent Form [Form (X) is incompatible, indeed, with not-(x)] 
or the Form (form) in its mental status (or to use Bluck’s label, the 
Form qua concept). So that view might be wholly reduced to maintain¬ 
ing the requirement of consistency: ‘if you use the name (not-x) for A, 
your naming A (x) is excluded as incompatible’. 

Secondly. The negative expression (‘not-x’) applied to A signifies 
A’s not-partaking of X-ness, or: A’s not possessing the immanent 
form (x). However, since the expression (‘not-x’) has the function of a 
name , one better had formulate as follows: the expression ‘not-x’ has 

materially an indefinite positive significate (‘all things whatever.’) 

but this significate is expressed by the formal exclusion of one certain 
significate (‘all things whatever that-are-not-x ’). So the negative expres¬ 
sions are not empty descriptions, but indefinite ones. 

Thirdly. There seems to be something special about the example 
used by the EV. The negative particle (‘not’) in ‘not-large’ does not 
exclude, it seems, the basic notion of quantity and would seem to 
mean ‘of a certain quantity, but not large’. On this interpretation one 


12 litt. ‘which the expression lies around’. 

13 It should be noticed that, like German and Dutch, Greek always has ‘what-not-is*, 
etc. instead of English ‘what is not’ etc. Cf. Owen, 238 and Neal, 162, n . 1. 

14 Which may be used as subject-names or predicative names (‘predicates’), but their 
occurrence in a statement is out of the scope here. 
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could not reasonably say: ‘not-large but clever’. On the same line of 
thought it may be assumed that the negative force of the particle is a 
minimal one: it does not deny more than is necessary. So neither is the 
negative expression an empty description (designating nothing ) nor 
does it signify the contrary ( enantion ) of the positive expression but only 
the absence of one special immanent form. 

Fourth. Our previous statements seem to be confirmed by what is 
later on said about the ‘not-beautiful’. This expression, too, turns out 
to be an indefinite description which designates some ‘thing’ but 
without describing it positively ( 257 D-E). 

All this can be best explained, it seems, in the frame-work of name¬ 
giving. The negative expressions are qua expressions negative but not 
empty, i.e. designating nothing. The semantical approach most abun¬ 
dantly appears from the final sentence of our passage, where an ex¬ 
plicit distinction (I definitely do not say: opposition ) is found between 
the expressions (our way of name-giving) and the ‘things’ they are 
referring to. Notice that ‘things’ (pragmata ) is used here indiscriminate¬ 
ly for the things denoted and the significates of the expressions. 15 The 
next discussion is on the same footing. The nature of Otherness is 
described as cut up into pieces and there is asked whether each of them 
has its own special name designating, as Otherness itself, some ‘thing’: 

257 C 7—D 9: The Nature of the Other is, like Knowledge, parcelled out into 
pieces.—Knowledge, like Otherness, is one, but each part of it that has to do with 
a particular subject is marked off and given an appellation ( eponymian ) of its own. 
Hence the appellation of many arts (pollai technai .... legomenai ) and forms of 
knowledge.—The same thing holds good of the parts of the Nature of Other, 
which is, surely, one.—Is there a part of the Other that is set in contrast to the 
Beautiful?—Well, shall we say that this is nameless or that it has an 
appellation? 153 

Theaetetus answers without hesitation: “it has one’’ and defines it by 
describing our semantic behaviour involved: 

257 D 10-11 : Yes, it has. What on any occasion we name ‘not-beautiful’ (me 
kalon ), this is other than nothing but the Nature of the Beautiful. 


15 This is quite common in Greek (as it is rather often found in modern parlance, too). 
See Part (3) [1980], 44-5. For pragma = ‘significate, Form’ in Plato, see e.g. Protag ., 
349 B 3-4; Crat. , 390 E 1; Soph. , 218 C 4; 244 D 3) and especially 257 B 9—C 2. Cf. 
Gerold Prauss, Platon und der logische Eleatismus , Berlin 1966, p. 190. 

,5a Plato’s analogy between Otherness and Knowledge is duly stressed by Edward N. 
Lee (Plato on Negation ... etc., in: Philos. Review , 81 (1972), 267-304). Unfortunately I 
did not know of his important paper until now. 
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Notice that what is called the Nature of the Other (Beautiful) is 
nothing but the Form* Otherness (Beautifulness). For this meaning of 
physis , cf. Phaedo , 103 B 5; Cratylus , 423 A 3; E 8; Rep. Ill, 395 B 5; X, 
597 B 6; C 2; D 3-7; E 4; 598 A 2; 612 A 4; Farm. 132 D 2; 158 C 7. It 
should be remarked, further, that Theaetetus asserts that the negative 
force of the description ‘not-beautiful’ effects the exclusion of Beauty 
only; apart from Beauty nothing is excluded. It is striking, indeed, 
that the negative force of the expressions is explained away by 
Theaetetus to such an extent that they are put on a level with the 
positive names designating the several parts of knowledge. 

Next the EV sets on to inquire the ‘ontic content’ of such negative 
expressions. This is the more important as, in the end, the ‘ontological 
respectability’ (to use Bluck’s label, 161) of ‘what is npt’ requires the 
same approach to be shown: 

257 E 2-11: Well, being marked off among the things that are from a single Kind 
and again set in contrast with one of the things that are, this surely constitutes the 
being of the ‘not-beautiful* (to me kalon )?—So the ‘not beautiful* turns out, it 
seems, the setting of some thing that is in contrast with some thing that is.—Well, 
then, on this argument, are we to say that the Beautiful has any more right than 
the not-beautiful to be counted among the things that are?—None whatsoever! 

So Theaetetus’ underlining the minimal force of the negative particle 
in expressions such as ‘not-beautiful’ is confirmed and picked up strik¬ 
ingly by the EV. The being of the ‘not-beautiful’, he says, consists in 
that, among the things that are, it is marked off from just one Kind 
(the Beautiful) and contrasted with that Kind, that is, indeed, itself 
one of the things that are. The negative expression does nothing but 
setting some thing as being , but in contrast with another being. The 
‘not-beautiful’ has as much right as the Beautiful to be called ‘what 
is’. So the not-beautiful turns out to belong to the domain of things 
there are; it only is not beautiful. In the semantic framework one may 
say: our naming some thing ‘not-beautiful’ does not imply our ex¬ 
cluding it from ‘being’, but only from ‘beautiful’. 

Next the same is said of the ‘not-large’ and the ‘not-just’ (258 A 
1-6). The conclusion is generalised, then, to the extent that each 
‘thing’ signified by a negative expression is as such a ‘part’ of 
Otherness and thereby partakes of ‘What is’ (Being). So the conclu¬ 
sion is unavoidable that ‘otherness’ not only does not exclude but even 
includes being: 

258 A 7—B 5: And we shall say the same of all the rest, since the nature of the 
Other has been shown to be among the things that are, and, once it is, its parts 
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also must be counted as things that are, no less than anything else.—So, it seems, 
the setting of the nature of a part of the Other 16 and of the nature of Being side by 
side in contrast with one another is, if one may say so, no less some being ( ousia) 
than ‘what is* itself, for it does not signify something opposed to ‘what is’ but 
simply and solely ( tosouton monon) what is other than ‘what is’.—Well, under what 
name are we to appellate it (proseipomen )? 

Otherness includes being, indeed, and the formal distinction of the 
two natures, that of ‘the other’ and that of ‘what is’, does not amount 
to denying Being from Otherness ( 258 A 11—B 4). Therefore the 
distinctive name one is going to give to ‘the other’ will be of much im¬ 
portance. Theaetetus is quite sure that the appellation sought for is the 
expression ‘what is not’, the meaning of which they were looking for 
because of the Sophist. The EV hastens to draw the pivotal conclusion 
that ‘what is not’ unquestionably is, since it has its own nature: 

258 B 9—C 5: Has it then, as you confirm, no less being than anything else? And 
may we now boldly assert that ‘what is not’ unquestionably is, having its own 
nature: just as the large turned out to be large, and the beautiful beautiful, 
similarly with ‘not-large’ and ‘not-beautiful’? And so, too ‘what is not’ ( to me on), 
on the same principle, both was and is a ‘what is not’ (me on), a single Form to be 
counted among the many things that are? 

So ‘the own nature’ of the Other is identified with that of‘what is not’. 
‘What is not’ is equivalent to ‘what is other than x’. The negative ex¬ 
pression does nothing else but referring to some ‘thing’ by filling up 
the empty place (x) and, thereby, signifying that ‘thing’ as ‘not-x’. 
The frequent use of ‘the nature of the other’ ( 256 D 12 — E 1; 257 C 6; 
D4\ 258 A 7-8 ; B 11) leaves no doubt that the EV regards ‘the Other’ 
and thereby ‘What is not’ as a special Form, to the extent that ‘not- 
large’ is not equivalent to ‘partaking of some Form other than 
Largeness’ but rather ‘partaking of Difference from Largeness’ (so 
rightly Neal, 165, n. 1). This leads us to give some special attention to 
the meaning of negative expressions. 

5.7.4 Are there Forms corresponding to negative expressions? 

I start from the passage just quoted. No doubt, at B 11 the ‘what is 
not’ having ( = partaking of) its own nature is, again, the particular 

16 Tes thaterou morion physeos ; not (the contrast of) “a part of the nature of the other” 
(Cornford; see especially his explanation, 292, n. 1; Dies (‘‘une partie de la nature de 
l’autre”); Warrington, Bluck, Lee, and others, but with Friedrich Schleiermacher 
(Platon, Samtliche Werke 4, in Rowohlts Klassiker der Literatur und Wissenschaft, 
Griechische Philosophic, Band 5, Hamburg 1958, p. 232) who correctly renders: 
(‘‘der Gegensatz der) Natur eines Teils des Verschiedenen”; (for other adherents of 
this rendering, see Lee, op. cit. 282f.), since the different natures are opposed. It should 
be noticed that ‘nature’ is to be taken as immanent nature; see also our 5.7.4. 
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thing, inasmuch as it has some immanent form. What is named ‘not- 
beautiful’ is given this name inasmuch as it has its own nature, viz. 
that of Otherness. The double comparison which is meant to illustrate 
the nature of Otherness (and thereby of ‘What is not*) is most in¬ 
teresting. Just as what is (named) large is some ‘thing’ that is large, so 
what is (named) not-large, is some ‘thing’ that is not-large; and, 
again, just as what is (named) not-large is some ‘thing’, so what is 
(named) ‘what is not’ is some ‘thing’. The EV even calls it ‘a single 
Form among the many things that are’. Of course, this single Form is 
not the Transcendent Form as such but as partaken of by some par¬ 
ticular thing and is, therefore, taken in its immanent status. This im¬ 
manent form of Otherness (Not-being) is indeed among the things that 
are. 17 

How about the ‘parts of Otherness’, ‘not-beautiful’, ‘not large’ and 
so on? Are they, too, Forms among the things that are, just as the 
whole (Otherness) they are parts of? This is rightly considered the 
main question here. 

It should be remarked, first, that by ‘parts’ immanent forms of 
otherness occurring in particulars partaking of (the Transcendent 
Form) Otherness must be meant. But are they unavoidably negative 
Forms (*‘Not-Beautiful’, *‘Not-Large’ and so on), as might be sug¬ 
gested by the comparison given at 257 C-Z), where the parts of 
Knowledge have turned out to be as really being as Knowledge itself? 
Bluck is right in warning {168) that since it is always rash to press 
Plato’s analogies beyond their expressed purpose, there is no need to 
assume that if there are Forms of particular branches of knowledge, 
there must also be Forms corresponding to the ‘parts’ of Otherness. 

It appears from 257 C-D (see above, 111) that the negative force of a 
description like ‘not-beautiful’ only effects the exclusion of Beauty; 
nothing else is excluded. However, Cornford seems to be wrong in 
thinking {290) that the expression ‘not-beautiful’ is a collective name 
for all the (transcendent) Forms there are other than the single Form, 
‘Beautiful’. He takes ‘the not-beautiful’ as a special name for this part 


17 Hence Frede’s attempt (88-9) to show that at 257 C11-12 (unlike 255 D 9 , 256E 7, 
257 C 6, D 4; 258 A 8, A 11; D 7) he tou kalou physis does not mean ‘the Form of the 
Beautiful* but just ‘what is beautiful* lacks good sense, since he unnecessarily opposes 
the transcendent status of a Form to its immanent status. Indeed, especially in the later 
dialogues the formula refers, for the main part, indiscriminately to both some par¬ 
ticular thing as partaking of a Form and that Transcendent Form (‘Nature*) itself as 
well. 
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of the Other, just as the various species (‘parts’) of knowledge have 
special names. Frede (92f{.) even most explicitly defends the existence 
of negative Forms in the Sophist (and tries to explain away the counter¬ 
evidence of Statesman , 262 Bff. in suggesting that the limitation impos¬ 
ed there is a later development in Plato’s thinking. On the other hand, 
Peck (Class. Quarterly (1952), 51-2; cf. Phronesis (1962), 64) rejects that 
negative expressions should refer to negative Forms. 

As a matter of fact ‘negative Forms’ seem to be rather strange can¬ 
didates for a place in the Ideal World. What should their perfection 
consist in? Is the supposed Transcendent Form * ‘Not-beautiful’ to be 
taken as *‘Absolute Ugliness’? Such surmise must lead to sheer 
nonsense, indeed, for, then, the lesser the participation, the better a 
thing’s condition would be. Besides, to Plato’s mind * ‘Absolute 
Ugliness’ must be identical with * ‘Absolute Not-being’ and, accord¬ 
ingly, completely coincide with all other supposed negative Forms, 
*‘Not-just’, *‘Not-gentle’, *‘Not-love’, and so on. But such a formal 
coincidence is strictly ruled out by the EV’s remark (at 257 C) that 
‘Otherness’ has different ‘parts’. 

We have the explicit testimony of Aristotle and Alexander of 
Aphrodisias that the Platonists did not accept Forms corresponding to 
negative expressions: 

Arist., Metaphys. A 9, 990 b 9-14 (cf. M 4, 1079 a 4-10): Of the ways in which we 
(Platonists) prove that the Forms exist, none is convincing, for from some no in¬ 
ference necessarily follows, and from some arise Forms even of things of which 

we think there are no Forms. So.according to the ‘one over many* argument 

there will be Forms even of negative expressions (apophaseon ). 

In his comments on this passage Alexander quotes from the first Book 
of Aristotle’s lost work Peri Ideon , where the author explains the above 
argument (Aristoteles, Fragmenta selecta , recogn. W. D. Ross, Oxford 
1955, p. 123). The ‘one over many’ argument, he says, involves the 
Platonists in setting up Forms answering to negative expressions and 
things that are not (ton me onton). For even a negative expression is said 
as one and the same of many things and also about things that are not, 
and yet it is not the same as any of the things it is verified. For ‘not- 
man’ is said both of horse and dog and everything except man, and is, 
accordingly, a ‘one of many’ and yet not the same as any of the things 
it is said of. So there would be Forms of negative expressions, he con¬ 
cludes, which is absurd (hoper estin atopon), for how could there ever be 
a Form of not-being (tou me einai)? If one is to accept this, there will be 
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one Form of dissimilar ( anhomogenon) and entirely different things (e.g. 
of line and man), since all such things are ‘not-horses’. 

Plato himself most clearly rejects in the Statesman the view that there 
are Forms corresponding to negative expressions such as ‘not-Greek’ 
(‘barbarian’). One often objects that the passage only affords evidence 
that such ‘Forms’ are of no use in Division. But it cannot be denied 
that Plato warns that we should not be thinking of Forms answering to 
negative expressions. The whole purport of the passage ( 262 B-E) is to 
avoid making divisions which do not correspond to Divisions found 
between real Forms. 18 This is perfectly in line with the instruction of 
Phaedrus , 265 E that in dividing into Forms we should follow the objec¬ 
tive articulations of Being and not ‘hack off parts like a clumsy 
butcher’ (cf. Statesman, 262 B 1-2). 

But what about Plato’s explicit speaking of parts of ‘Otherness’, 
(Otherness being itself a transcendent Form; see Part (5), 116ff.)? 
Answering this decisive question requires giving an answer, first, to 
the general question whether or not parts of Transcendent Forms are 
themselves Transcendent Forms, or just forms immanent in particular 
things. 

Well, in the precritic period the parts of Transcendent Forms seem 
to be themselves Transcendent Forms as well. So Euthyphro , 12 C 6: 
“Reverence is a part of Fear, the Uneven is a part of Number”); 
Laches , 199 E 7 (“Courage is one of the parts of Virtue”; cf. 198 A); 
Protag. , 329 D—330 C. Whereas the Euthyphro passage may still be ex¬ 
plained as dealing only with a Socratic stating of conceptual relation¬ 
ship (between ‘ reverence ’ subsumed under ‘fear’; see 12 C 5: “fear is 
wider in extent than reverence”), the other ones clearly deal with such 
relationships in an ontological context. So Laches , 199 E—200 A 
discusses ‘the nature of courage’; and Protag. , 329 D—330 C is about 
Justice as some ‘thing’, with the famous formula referring to the ex¬ 
istence of Transcendent Forms apart from particular things (“is there 
such ‘thing’ {pragma ) as Justice, or not?”; 330 B 8—C 1). 

However, in Statesman , 306-307 the situation seems to be quite dif¬ 
ferent. There the ‘Visitor’ impresses {306 B 6-7) upon the young 
Socrates the necessity of saying something startling about wisdom and 
courage being both of them ‘parts’ of virtpe. They are, in a sense, 
‘fiercely hostile’ to one another and ranged in opposition to each other 


18 So Frede’s (unsuccessful) attempt to explain the Statesman passage away by assum¬ 
ing that it should represent a later development, is quite understandable. 
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as residing in many of the things there are {en pollois ton onton\ 306 B 10-11). 
The Visitor warns Socrates that he really means to say something dif¬ 
ferent from what is commonly believed, since the usual statement is 
that the several parts of Virtue are all in mutual harmony. He pro¬ 
poses to have a closer inspection and see whether the position is quite 
so simple as that or whether in fact there is far more often strife 
between the several parts. Next he suggests searching among all things 
(i en tois sympasi ; C 7) for whatever we call excellent ( hosa kala men 
legomen ; C 7-8 ) and yet classify under mutually opposed Forms. He 
tries to clarify what he has in mind {auto) in considering more closely 
the opposing kinds ( genesi ; 306 E 2-3), or rather our semantic 
behaviour 19 when we meet with such occurrences. In fact, we use, 
for instance, the same name ( onoma) or appellation (prosrhesis) 
‘vigour(ous)’ in order to express our approval of either swiftness of 
mind, or body, or the vibrant power of the voice. On the other hand, 
there are particular cases in which we approve other things by using a 
name quite different from the above-mentioned, viz. ‘controlled’ {to tes 
kosmiotetos onoma, 307 B 2). 

It should be noticed that all those oppositions are found in the par¬ 
ticular instances. The Visitor is most explicit about that. Having been 
asked by Socrates where these conflicts occur, he replies: ‘in all the 
things we have just considered and in many others, too’ {307 C 9 — 

D1) - 

Likewise in Timaeus , 30 C “any nature which exists as a part only” 
is considered ‘an imperfect thing’ {30 C 5-7), such that by ‘parts’ par¬ 
ticular instantiations of Forms must be meant, not Transcendent 
Forms as such being part of other Forms. 

Finally, Laws XII, 963 A—964 B may be mentioned in this respect. 
After the Athenian has asked what it is that we must be so anxious to 
discern, in itself and in its various occurrences as well {963 C) he gives 
as an illustration our name-giving of the four different kinds of virtue, 
which obviously involves that each kind, by itself, is one. Well, what 
about the one name (‘virtue’) being assigned to all of them?, he asks 
{963 C-D). So the decisive question will be whether different things 
(‘courage’ and ‘wisdom’) have one name. The Athenian answers that 
it is because that one of them, courage, is concerned with fears, and so 


19 Compare 261 E 3jf. and also 265 C 4, where the Visitor prefers to use a compound 
name {logos - description or enumeration of characteristics) to using a simple name 
{onomazein). 
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is to be found without any discourse of reason in brutes and in mere 
infants, while wisdom cannot ever be without such discourse ( 963 E). 
So it is the particular instantiations, again, that causes the diversity of 
virtue, in that one and the same (‘virtue’) is occasionally , that is, in par¬ 
ticular instances, combined, or not-combined, with reason. 

Let us have another look at Sophist , 258 A-B (see also above, p. 112f.). 
The nature of Other has been shown to be among the things that are 
and its parts as well ( 258 A 7-9). The next sentence seems to be com¬ 
monly misread. Cornford is fair enough to say that he understands (in 
changing the word order): he morion tes thaterou physeos kai < moriou sup¬ 
plied with Campbell> tes tou ontos <physeos> antithesis instead of the 

MSS reading: he tes thaterou moriou physeos kai tes tou ontos . antithesis. 

As it stands this means: ‘the setting of the nature of a part of the Other 

and of that (sc. the nature: tes) of Being. etc. So the nature of a part 

of the Other (e.g. ‘not-beautiful’) is opposed to the nature of Being, 20 
that is, in recognizing that, formally speaking, ‘not-beautiful’ is not 
the same as ‘being’. However, nevertheless ( ouden hetton , B 2) both 
‘not-beautiful’ as well as ‘what is’ are significative of being (litt. the 
part of ‘other’ and ‘what is’ are being, ousia), for the former (e.g. ‘not- 
beautiful’) does not signify something opposed to ‘what is’, but simply 
and solely what is (formally) other than ‘what is’. In point of fact, the 
semantic question prevails, as appears, again, from the EV’s final 
words: ‘under what name’, then, are we to appellate it (that is, the 
part(s) of the other)? The semantic approach, then, forces us to take 
‘the part of the other’ (e.g. ‘the not-beautiful’) and ‘what is’ in¬ 
discriminately for the terms signifying and the things signified (cf. 

above, p. 111). Plato’s speaking of antithesis . semainousa (litt.: the 

antithesis . signifying) clarifies his concentration on the things 

signified and the mode of signifying at the same time. 21 In fact, the an¬ 
tithesis has a semantic bearing. Negative expressions we are using in 


20 Campbell’s suppletion moriou is not only superfluous but is also not in line with the 
summary given at 258 E 1-3 , where obviously a part of Otherness is contrasted with 
Being, not with a part of Being. See below, p. 121. 

21 According to Bluck ( 167) it may appear illogical that this ‘setting in contrast’ should 
itself be equated with the ‘Not-Beautiful’, but he thinks that a less literal and never¬ 
theless legitimate rendering here might be, “the Not-Beautiful” turns out to be 
something that is which is contrasted with something that is’. However, the illogical 
appearance is mainly due to Bluck’s failing to see that, as often, Plato indiscriminately 
speaks of signifying and thing signified (see above, p. Ill, n. 15).—For the rest, 
whoever, as Bluck rightly does, rejects negative Forms had better speak of ‘the not- 
beautiful’ instead of ‘the M>t-beautiful’. 
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setting a part of the other, such as when saying ‘not-beautiful’, are 
themselves (significative of) being, since such expressions do not ex¬ 
clude being but being-such-and-such (e.g. being beautiful). So proper¬ 
ly speaking, the opposition must be between ‘other’ (e.g. ‘not- 
beautiful’) and ‘what is x, y, z etc. ’ (e.g. ‘beautiful’). Therefore the 
negative expression signifies only what is other (than beautiful, just, 
and so on). 

We may recall here what Theaetetus had asserted about the 
negative force of expressions such as ‘not-beautiful’. They effect the 
exclusion of Beauty (etc.) only and, in fact, are stating positive being, 
but under a negative name: ‘the not-beautiful’, or: ‘what is not- 
beautiful’ (see also Part (5), 122ff.). 22 

So the (nature of a) part of ‘the Other’, e.g. ‘the not-beautiful’ by 
definition partakes of Otherness. But it must be the nature of a par¬ 
ticular thing inasmuch as it partakes of Otherness. On the other hand, 
the particular thing named ‘the not-x’ must be some being that is ‘not- 
x’. Therefore it should partake of Being, more particularly of Man, 
Stone, Beauty, Justice (i.e. Being-man, Being-stone etc.). The par¬ 
ticular horse which is other than stone can be named ‘horse’ and ‘not- 
stone’ as well. It partakes of two different (Transcendent) Forms, 
Stone and Otherness. The former participation is the one well-known 
from the classical period and gives no special difficulty. But a par¬ 
ticular thing partaking of Otherness entails the problem raised in the 
Sophist passage at hand. It is focussed on our use of negative expres¬ 
sions and contains two related questions: (1) how are we entitled to use 
negative names?, and (2) does such use necessarily involve us in 
assuming Transcendent Forms answering to each negative expres¬ 
sion? 

At the bottom of the whole question of whether there are ‘negative 
Forms’ is man’s capacity for naming things with negative expressions, 
e.g. in calling a horse a ‘not-stone’. This is bound to make us ask 
whether, for Plato, there is some mode of ‘being-not-x’, since, to his 
mind, our using such expressions too, must be based upon Transcen¬ 
dent Reality. He clearly answers the question in the affirmative in¬ 
asmuch as Otherness is a Transcendent Form. However, our using a 
negative expression in designating, say, a horse as ‘not-stone’ does not 
involve the assumption of a Transcendent Form ‘Not-stone’, but only 

22 This should be compared with Aristotle’s ‘indefinite name’ (aoriston onoma , De inter- 
pr. 2, 16a 30-2; 10, 19b 8-10 and 20a 31-40); see our Part 7. 
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that of Otherness. In point of fact it is the particular thing’s immanent 
form, horseness, that implies its being ‘not-stone’, because its partak¬ 
ing of HORSENESS makes it being a horse and at the same time blocks 
any partaking of STONE. 

This is the negative side of ‘Otherness’. But, at the same time there 
is a positive side: not-partaking of ‘X-ness’ does not necessarily throw 
a ‘thing’ into the abyss of Absolute Not-Being, since it still may par¬ 
take of Otherness, i.e. be ‘something else, other than *’. So to partake 
of Otherness does not amount to partaking of negative Forms but 
opens the way for a thing to be other than x. Apart from leading to 
sheer nonsense (see above p. 115) the assumption of negative Forms is 
indeed quite superfluous. It will do for Plato to assume positive Forms 
and just the one Form Otherness. The latter safeguards a thing from 
not being at all, the former realizes this ‘escape from nothing’ by mak¬ 
ing a thing be more specifically so-and-so. 

In final analysis Otherness is part of the sensible things’ defective 
nature. Their being participations does not only entail their being 
such-and such in an imperfect way but also their not partaking of 
many other Forms. Otherness is the most vital characteristic of sensi¬ 
ble things: it is limiting their nature (of ‘being not other things’) and, 
at the same time, safeguards them from being absolutely nothing (‘be¬ 
ing some other thing’ = ‘not being not anything whatsoever’). 

It is remarkable, indeed, that Bluck’s sound device to the main 
problems of the Sophist here failed to help him to solve the problems, 
“Once again, he says (171), the explanation can be found in the con¬ 
ception of the Forms as paradigm cases”. However it is again quite 
unclear whether he is speaking of the instantiations (immanent Forms) 
as opposed to the Transcendent Forms or in contradistinction with 
particular instances. As to the main question it is correctly put by 
Bluck (165) but his several answers are rather hesitant (169, 170), and 
his making them depend on two further questions [(1) can we still 
maintain that the Beautiful, with which the Not-beautiful is con¬ 
trasted, is (for Plato) a Form ?, and (2) is there evidence here that 
Plato has abandoned his gradational ontology ?] lacks good sense. As a 
matter of fact Plato still maintains his theory of Forms. The innovation 
wholly consists in his fully exploiting the Form of Otherness. These 
two (viz. some positive Form and the Form ‘Otherness’) are sufficient 
for explaining any particular instances of not-being. 

Bluck’s main mistake seems to be that he interprets the parts of 
Otherness (‘the not-beautiful, and so on) as being themselves 
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Transcendent Forms. So he describes ( 167\ 171) ‘the Not-Beautiful’ as 
‘the-thing-that-is-other-than-beautiful’, 23 such that, in Bluck’s view, 
‘the not-beautiful’ is an alternative name of any Form other than the 
Beautiful. On this interpretation, however, the status of Otherness as 
a Transcendent Form (which is clearly maintained by Plato, to be 
sure) seems rather phantasmagorial and its assumption superfluous. 
We better consider the parts of Otherness (e.g. ‘not-x’, ‘not-y’ etc.) as 
many immanent forms occurring in particulars that partake of the 
Forms, X, Y etc. So we can better understand that at 257 D 
Theaetetus is replying in terms of concrete instances and have no need 
to explain that away in saying, with Bluck (166), that this is not sur¬ 
prising in a respondent in a Platonic dialogue. To say it from the 
semantic point of view, ‘the not-beautiful’ is an indefinite name signi¬ 
fying a positive thing, viz. an immanent form of a particular thing, by 
means of a negative description. E.g. a particular stone’s (immanent) 
form is called its ‘not-horseness’. 24 

To conclude this section it should be stated with all due clarity that 
‘negative Platonic Forms’ are to be rejected completely. They are 
useless and even quite absurd, and most explicitly denied by our other 
sources as well. 

5.7.5 The Parmenidean dogma refuted. The Summary 

A grand summary of the case against Parmenides is given at 258 
C—259 D. First the EV asserts that he and Theaetetus have made a 
remarkable advance on the stage reached before (at 256 D-E), where 
was only shown (against Parmenides) that ‘what is not’ is, while in the 
last discussion also the true nature of ‘what is not’ has been 
demonstrated: 

258 D 5—E 3: We have not only shown that things that are not ( ta me onto) are but 
we have also brought to light the Form {eidos) there actually is of ‘what is not’ ( tou 
me ontos). For we have shown that the nature of the Other is and is parcelled out 
over all things there are in their mutual relationships {pros allella); and we have 
ventured to say of every part of that nature [viz. the Other] that is set in contrast 
to ‘what is’ {pros to on ), that precisely that {auto touto) really (litt. ‘being-like’; ontos) 
is ‘what is not’ {to me on). 


23 \Vhy not ‘than—the Beautiful’? 

24 So the only difference with Aristotle’s indefinite names is his complete disposal of 
the Transcendent Forms which still are involved in Plato’s view. See below, our 
Part 7. 
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After Theaetetus has heartily agreed ( E 4-5) the EV goes on to deal 
conclusively with all those who have misunderstood the new doctrine 
(258 E 6—259 D 7), especially (259 B 8K.) those people mentioned at 
251 B (see above our Part (5) [1981], p. 83ff.). He discusses first of all 
the rather stupid view that he and Theaetetus were pleading for ‘what 
absolutely is not’ which was labelled to medamos on at 238 C and here 
‘the contrary of what is* (tounantion ton ontos). They have long ago said 
good-bye, he adds, to the question whether or not there is such a thing 
and whether any account can be given of it or none whatsoever (258 E 
6—259 A 1). But as to their real view of ‘what is not’, an opponent 
must either by refuting it convince them, that they are wrong or join 
their view. The EV goes on to give this view in all detail: 

259A 3—B 6: He, too, must accept our statements, that (1) the Kinds have Com¬ 
munion with one another, (2) ‘What is* and ‘the Other* pervade them all and one 
another, (3) the other, by partaking of ‘What is*, is by virtue of that participation, 
not being, however, that which it partakes of [i.e. the Transcendent Form ‘What 
is*] but some other (being); and since it is other than ‘What is*, quite clearly it by 
necessity is able to be a ‘what is not* (me on ); and (4a) ‘what is* having got a part 
of Otherness will be other than all the other Kinds, and, in being other than all 
those, it is not any one of them nor all of them together, but just itself; so that, 
once again indisputably, ‘what is* is not everything under the sun (myria epi 
myriois); and (4b) all the other Kinds, similarly, whether taken one by one or all 
together, in many respects are , in many other are not. 

Some comment upon the statements summed up by the EV: 

(1) the Kinds have Communion with one another. This conclusion 
had been drawn earlier (252 Eff.). As we have seen the Communion is 
that of several immanent forms possessed by particulars (see Part (5), 
[1981], 103ff.). 

(2) the second statement takes up the conclusion drawn at 253 C1 and 
254 B 10, where the all-pervasiveness of ‘What is’ and ‘the Other’ was 
clearly stated (ibid., p. 110). This pervasiveness, again, should be 
located in the realm of particular being; indeed, immanent forms 
possessed by particulars which partake of the corresponding Transcen¬ 
dent Forms) pervade others, rather than the Forms taken in their 
transcendent status (see ibid.). 

(3) as to the third statement it should be recalled that what is partaken 
is a Transcendent Form, whereas the phrase ‘what partakes’ refers to 
the particular thing, more especially the particular thing inasmuch it 
possesses the corresponding immanent form (see ibid, and p. 100f.). So 
the third statement opposes ‘the other’ (that is, ‘what is other’ or a 
particular thing) to the Transcendent Form ‘What is’ (‘Being’). 

(4) the fourth statement concerns Being and Otherness: 
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(4a) as to Being: the particular being partaking of (the Transcendent 
Form of) Otherness is opposed to all things partaking of other Kinds 
and identified as some thing being neither (x), or (y), or (z) etc. nor an 
aggregate (x + y + z etc.); therefore ‘what is’ is not the ‘sum of all 
things’. 

(4b) as to Otherness: the other Kinds taken, of course, as immanent 
forms occurring in particulars, or rather those particulars inasmuch as 
they partake of Otherness and Forms other than Being,—whether 
taken one by one or all together, are (as being many others), and are not 
(as not-being many others). 

Quite in line with the previous discussions from 253 A onwards (see 
Part (5) [1981], p. 94ff.) the EV insists upon the distinctions one 
should duly make between (in my labels) the Transcendent Form, on 
the one hand, and the immanent form occurring in a particular thing, 
(or the particular thing qua possessing such immanent form), on the 
other. Such distinctions are meant by ‘ enantioseis' in the next lines. 

Once the fundamental theses having been clearly summarized the 
EV finally pays some special attention to the stupid opponents dealt 
with as early as 251 B (see ibid. , p. 83ff.). He invites them to improve 
‘those oppositions’ ( tautais de tais enantiosesin , 259 B 8) if they mistrust 
them, instead of continuing “to take delight in reducing argument to a 
tug of war”, since this is nothing but trivial, as had been stated before 
(251 B). Cornford and Warrington take enantioseis for ‘apparent con¬ 
tradictions’. However, what exactly do they understand by ‘contradic¬ 
tion’? There is no contradiction found at all in the preceding lines. 
Besides, on their interpretation, the EV has only a poor defence 
against his opponents in inviting them to improve his own (sic!) ‘ap¬ 
parent contradictions’. What is left, then, of the proud start at 249 D 
3-4 (see Part (4), [1981], p. 35-41, where the new doctrine was an¬ 
nounced with some fanfare? Dies rightly has ‘ oppositions' . To my 
mind, the word alludes to what was called earlier (258 B 1) antithesis 
(‘setting in contrast’) and refers to Plato’s subtle way of distinguishing 
the several modes of being involved by the opposition of Transcendent 
Form, immanent form and particular thing. This subtlety has nothing 
to do with contradiction, it rather is intended to prevent it. The only 
other occurrence where the term seems to be similarly used 25 is in a 
context that contrasts it with ‘making proper distinctions’ (Rep. V, 454 
A 8). Socrates says that many people are unable to apply, in a discus- 

25 At Rep. X, 607 C 3 it means ‘antagonism’. 
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sion, distinctions according to the Forms involved to the subject under 
consideration and pursue purely verbal oppositions: kata auto to onoma 
diokein tou lechthentos ten enantiosin , that is, “what is replied as just word 
against word, not entering into the matter discussed”. I think that at 
258 B Plato is taking over the hostile term ‘verbal opposition’ used by 
his opponents as a malignant characterisation of what Plato had 
himself introduced as antitheses , that is, in fact, as his subtle distinc¬ 
tions, such that tautais de tats enantiosesin means: ‘those pretended 26 (< de) 
futile objections’, ‘that wrangling’. 

Next, he contrasts their real trivialities, exposed already at 251 B f 
with his own supposed wrangling. The puzzlements they were so glad 
to discover in our practice of name-giving (see Part (5) [1981], p. 83ff.) 
are senseless. But his own discovery is worth while, and their reducing 
his subtle distinctions into superficial contrarieties established in some 
vague way and their taking delight in such home-made puzzlements is 
childish and not genuine criticism but just chatter of someone who has 
heard something about it, but has no real knowledge of the matter: 

259 C 3-6 : There is nothing clever in such a discovery and it is not difficult to 
make. But that what we have done, that (ekeino) is really difficult and worth the 
pains at the same time.—You mean. ?, Theaetetus asks. 

The EV answers this question by contrasting, again, what he means to 
say with the futile activities of the opponents: 

259 C 7 — D 7: Well, what I said earlier on: leaving that [viz. such trivialities] 
alone as useless (< anoneta , with Richards instead of dynata) to be able to follow step 
by step and with a sense of criticism what is actually said, 27 and when somebody 
asserts that what is other is, in a sense {pet), what is the same as well as when he 
asserts that what is the same is what is other, to take <such assertions > in that 
sense and in that respect {ekeinei kai kat* ekeino) in which he says they are one or the 
other. But trying simply to demonstrate that in some undetermined way {hameige 
pet) what is the same is what is other and what is other is what is the same and 
what is large is what is small and what is like is what is unlike and to delight in 


26 For the particle de ironically used, cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. II a, and J. D. Den- 

niston, The Greek Particles , s.v., 229ff. especially 234-6 {de .often denotes that words 

are not to be taken at their face value, objectively, but express something merely 
believed, or ironically supposed, to be true. Hence Soften gives the effect of inverted 
commas” {op.cit. , 234). For Plato, s tfzApol. , 27 A 2-3 (‘Will the “infallible” {sophosde) 

Socrates realise .?’); Theaet ., 195 C 7-8 (‘So, Socrates, you have what you call 

“discovered” false opinion?’); Laws XII, 962 E 3 (‘other make what is called 
“liberty” the object of their passion’). 

27 In putting the words tois legomenois (to be taken with epakolouthein) before hoion te einai 
Plato seems to stress them; hence my rendering “what is actually said”. So the words 
anticipate Plato’s later warning (at D 1-2) to take his assertions as they are meant. 
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continually denouncing contrarieties in my arguments 28 ,—that is not genuine 
criticism and, rather, is that kind of juvenile criticism that betrays of somebody’s 
quite recent contact with the things that are (ton onton). 


The problems of Being and Not-being are settled, now, in showing the 
subtle and highly varied character of our practice of giving names. 
Sheer contradictions only appear to one who refuses to take the expres¬ 
sions in the same subtle senses and respects in which they are actually 
meant. 

5.8 Conclusion 

From our analysis of Soph. ,216 A—259 D it may be concluded that 
Plato did certainly not abandon his theory of Forms. We may try to 
answer, now, the main questions scholarship is so sharply divided 
about (see Guthrie V, 143ff.). They are, in Guthrie’s formulation: (1) 
does Plato mean to attribute Change to the Forms themselves, or 
simply to enlarge the realm of Being to include life and intelligence 
which are not Forms?, and (2) is he going even further in dissent from 
the friends of Forms and admitting what they called Becom¬ 
ing—changing and perishable objects of the physical world—as part of 
the realm of True Being? 

The first question should be answered in the negative. Indeed, Plato 
is defending a certain Communion of Forms, but this regards their im¬ 
manent status and, accordingly, the physical world primarily, rather 
than the ‘Forms themselves’ (or: ‘in their exalted status’ as Guthrie 
has it, p. 159). As to the second question, to Guthrie’s mind Plato’s 
language makes it almost if not quite insoluble. I think that if one pays 
Plato’s expositions the patient attention he asks for at 259 C-D and 
follows his analysis stage by stage, the exact sense and the precise respect in 
which he makes his statements (cf. 259 D 1-2: ekeinei kai kat 3 ekeino ho physi) 
about Being and Not-being, Sameness and Otherness, and so on will 
appear. It will be easily seen, then, that there is no recantation at all in 
Plato’s development. He still maintains, as he will maintain in his 
later works (e.g. Philebus, 14 D ff.) the Transcendent Forms as what in 
the last analysis are the only True Being. But Plato succeeds in giving 
a fuller sense to the old notions of ‘sharing’ and ‘presence in 9 without 
detracting the ‘paradigm’ function of the Forms in any respect. Mat¬ 
ter, Change and Becoming is given a better position in the Theory of 

28 litt. ‘in the arguments, or: discussions’. I think that Plato is charging them with tak¬ 
ing his expositions so unseriously. 
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Forms in that their immanent status has been brought into the focus of 
Plato’s interest. From his Parmenides onwards Plato has been searching 
for the solution of his metaphysical problems and has actually found it 
in the Sophist in a new view of participation. Forms in their exalted 
status are just a too eminent cause for the existence of the world of 
Becoming. But their being shared in , i.e. their immanent status, make 
them so to speak ‘operable’ and yet preserve their dignity of being 
paradeigmatic standards. What makes something to be a horse is, no 
doubt, the Transcendent Form, HORSENESS, but it only can partake of 
that Form and possess it as an immanent form. So the Highness of the 
Form and the unworthy matter can come together as matter ‘inform¬ 
ed’, that is, affected by an immanent form. 

Plato never was unfaithful to his original view about Forms as the 
only True Being. In our dialogue, too, he brings the eminence of True 
Being (taken, of course, as a Transcendent Form) into relief by saying 
(254 A) that the true philosopher, through his devotion to the Form, 
‘What is’ (‘Being’), dwells in the brightness of the divine, and the task 
of Dialectic, accordingly, is described from that very perspective (see 
Part (5), 96ff.). Focussing on the immanence of the Forms does not 
detract anything from their ‘exalted status’, since immanent forms are 
nothing else but the Transcendent Forms as partaken of by par¬ 
ticulars. 

The position of the Form in the Statesman should be seen in this light. 

‘Dividing according to eide' (286 D) does not merely refer to some ‘kinds 
or varieties’ (which would certainly suit the context: cf. Guthrie, V, 
175) but to Platonic Forms in their immanent status. 

Finally, the Timaeus (whether or not this dialogue should be dated 
back, with Owen, (Class. Quat ., 1953) as preceding Plato’s critical 
period) need certainly not be interpreted either as teaching a more 
sophisticated metaphysics based on renunciation of the doctrine of 
paradeigmatic Forms and a contradistinction of Being and Becoming 
which were to be severally opposed one to the other. On the contrary 
taking matter and physical appearances quite seriously Plato makes all 
efforts to support their importance by showing that the physis of things 
can only be correctly understood in the light of a rational order that is 
modelled on the changeless Forms. But, again, this order is actually 
found in the physical world where the immanent forms are acting upon 
matter, (see also above, p. 117), reflecting there, it is true, the divine 
order of True Being. 
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So there is no point in assuming that Plato in his Sophist “ceased to 
believe in those divine entities on which he lavished such eulogies in 
Phaedo and Phaedrus ” {ibid.). The only things needed are the inter¬ 
preter’s full attention for the remarkable dialectical skill Plato put into 
service of his form metaphysical belief and his willingness to ascent to 
Plato’s request {259 D 1-2) to take his assertions (in 255 E 8—256 D 9\ 
cf. above, p. 97ff.) in that sense and in that respect in which they are 
meant. 

In his critical period Plato never ceased to believe in the Transcen¬ 
dent World. The important development occurring there consists in 
his taking more seriously than before their presence in matter and their 
activities as immanent forms. In the Sophist he uses all his ingenuity to 
show that a correct understanding of the Forms may safeguard us from 
all extremist views on being and not-being and zealous exaggerations 
of the Friends of Forms as well. 

Filosofisch Instituut To be continued 
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Vivarium XX, 2 (1982) 


A Recent Discovery: 
Boethius’ Notes on the Prior Analytics 


JAMES SHIEL 


As a matter of fact all the genuine texts of Boethius’ Aristotelian 
translations are recent discoveries. They were all out of reach thirty 
years ago and they have come to light only after the long and intricate 
labour involved in discerning and collecting the manuscript material 
for Aristoteles Latinus. This is an edition, planned for thirty-three 
volumes, of all the Latin versions of Aristotle surviving from the Mid¬ 
dle Ages; each volume of the collection is devoted to a single 
Aristotelian work, gathering together the various translations of it so 
far identified. 1 The first six volumes cover the treatises on logic, collec¬ 
tively known to the tradition as the Organon: Categories , De Interpreta- 
tione , Prior and Posterior Analytics , Topics and Elenchi , together with Por¬ 
phyry’s Isagoge (‘Introduction’). In these volumes the pioneer transla¬ 
tions done by Boethius have been edited for all of the treatises except 
the Posterior Analytics , of which the genuine Boethian version is still 
missing. 2 

The procedure by which these genuine versions were discovered 
may prove to be one of the most impressive feats of scholarly achieve¬ 
ment in this century. 3 It happens that Boethius wrote extensive com¬ 
mentaries to elucidate the translations he had made of the Categories , 
the De Interpretatione and the Isagoge , and in his explanations he often 
repeated phrases or sentences of the Aristotelian text. The commen¬ 
taries were left comparatively undisturbed by medieval teachers and 
scribes, whereas the text of the Master was detached, changed and 
contaminated. But the investigations of Lorenzo Minio-Paluello for 
Aristoteles Latinus brought to light a few rare manuscripts, among 
several hundreds, in which the continuous Aristotelian text was found 

1 A brief description of the enterprise was given by me in Medium Aevum, 33 (1964), 
61-64; 42 (1973), 147-152. 

2 AL i. 1-v. 3 ed. L. Minio-Paluello, Bruges-Paris, 1961-1969; AL vi. 1-3 ed. B. G. 
Dod, Bruges-Paris, 1975. 

3 Many of the basic studies relating to the work of identification are collected in: L. 
Minio-Paluello, Opuscula: the Latin Aristotle , Amsterdam, 1972. 
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to coincide dramatically with the patches of it quoted by Boethius in 
his commentary: that was obviously the genuine text of Boethius’ 
translation. 4 In that way were identified the genuine versions of those 
first three works. For the other four, those with no commentary attach¬ 
ed, detailed comparison of the translator’s vocabulary, as found in cer¬ 
tain manuscripts, with that of the first three proved very revealing, 
especially in the case of casual words, connectives, particles, adverbs 
and the like—words like ‘and’, ‘for’, ‘both ... and’—where the 
translator was consciously or unconsciously adhering to consistent 
usage. The rapport between the two groups yielded conclusive 
evidence that the authentic Boethian versions of the Prior Analytics , the 
Topics and the Elenchi (but not of the Posterior Analytics) had also come 
to light. 5 

This discovery has reversed the error of many centuries. In the Mid¬ 
dle Ages hundreds of copies of contaminated and anonymous versions 
circulated throughout Europe. The situation did not improve with the 
invention of printing. Corrupt Latin versions of all seven works of the 
Organon came to be presented by the printers as the work of Boethius. 
In the early editions the Isagoge , the Categories and the De Interpretation, 
as ‘revised’ by Lefevre (1501), were printed with Boethius’ name on 
the title-page. Almost at once they were enclosed in the same printed 
volume with non-Boethian versions of the other four works, so that 
Boethius’ name became attached to these as well. The confusion lasted 
until 1862, when C. Schaarschmidt, in a study of John of Salisbury, 
first suspected the authenticity of the prevalent editions, and although 
this suspicion started a long and lively debate the erroneous versions 
have been accepted by several eminent Aristotelian scholars right up 
to our own day. 6 

Identification of the Boethian Categories , the basic task, was beset 
with special difficulties. But these were eased with the eventual 
discovery that the Boethian translation existed in two drafts, one im¬ 
perfect and the other more polished, and that these had later on been 
conflated into an ‘editio composita’, a copy of which was already at 
Reichenau as early as the year 822. 7 Part of a similar second version 
also came to light in the case of the Topics . 8 

4 AL i, pp. xii-xix. 5 AL vi, p. xiii. 

6 AL iii, pp. xix-xx; Opuscula pp. 223-227. 

7 AL i, p. xxii; AL Codices n. 828 (Karlsruhe, Bibl. Bad. Reich. 172). The ninth- 
century location is erroneously confused with the modern in my description (note 1 
above) p. 62; I owe the correction to Dr M. T. Gibson. 

8 AL v, p. xxxvi. 
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But the Prior Analytics is the most interesting in this regard. The copy 
of this work ( [b ) which was inserted by Thierry of Chartres in his 
famous volume of the liberal arts was one of the very few which the 
Aristoteles Latinus editor found to be genuinely Boethian. 9 But he 
discovered another version (5), also of French provenance, in a 
manuscript at Florence, 10 and on examination this proved to have so 
much in common with Thierry’s copy that it had to be regarded as a 
second draft by the same translator. 11 The most noticeable differences 
between the two drafts, b and B , occur in the first sixteen chapters of 
Book I and in chapters 17-20 of Book II. 12 

Now that both versions are in print one may embark on some com¬ 
parisons. Extremely literal phrases in b which looked too baffling on a 
second reading were in B teased out into something more like normal 
Latin. For example: 

24 b 20 ‘from the fact that these statements are so’ 

TGI TATTA EINAI 

EX IPSIS ESSE b 

EX EO QUOD HAEC SINT B 

Sometimes on the other hand the first version seemed too bold; so the 
second retreated into more literal fidelity, especially if the language 
was technical: 

35 b 34 ‘A necessary negative predication will never make a 
syllogistic conclusion’ 

TOT ES ANArKHC MH TIIAPXEIN OTK ECTAICTAAOITCMOC 
EX NECESSITATE AUTEM NON INESSE NON ERIT 
SYLLOGISMUS b 

EIUS QUOD EST EX NECESSITATE NON INESSE NON ERIT 
SYLLOGISMUS B 

Here the first version has lost the force of the Greek definite article. 
The second tries hard to make amends; but unfortunately there is no 
article in Latin. The basic aim is obviously to be as literal as Latin can 
stand. There are some extremes of endurance: 

24 b 10 ‘through primary assumptions’ 

AIA TGN ES APXHC TIIO0ECEGN 

9 AL Codices (and Supplementum) n. 236 (Chartres 497) (Ch). 

10 AL Codices (and Supplementum) n. 1412 (Firenze, Bibl. Naz. Centr. J. 6.34) (Mi). 

11 AL iii, p. xi. 

12 AL iii, p. xi-xvi. 
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(PER ... AB INITIO CONDITIONES) 

AB INITIO PER CONDITIONES b 
PER PRIMAS POSITIONES B 

Here the first version, simply a word-for-word crib reordered, is aban¬ 
doned in the revision. Evidently every nuance of the Greek 
philosopher’s language, however highly artificial, seemed important 
to capture: grammatical minutiae might turn out to have metaphysical 
implications. It reminds one of the scrupulous literalness maintained 
by the Septuagint Greek and the Vulgate Latin translators of the 
Bible. 

The Florentine manuscript of B, the revised Boethian version of the 
Prior Analytics , is written with all the special care accorded by the 
twelfth-century French scriptoria to works of ancient prestige. Of the 
few manuscripts that contain the revised draft it is by far the most ac¬ 
curate. But it has one outstanding feature. Unlike the others it con¬ 
tains a commentary, marginal and interlinear, on the text. The in¬ 
terlinear notes are short, often no more than a single-word gloss, but 
the marginalia often extend to substantial paragraphs, and these are 
carefully tied to the text by reference symbols. All but one or two are 
copied in the same hand as the text. In fact the codex seems to have 
been ruled specially to cater from the start for both text and commen¬ 
tary. 

The commentary is now printed in Volume III of Aristoteles Latinus, 
under the provisional title Pseudo-Philoponi Aliorumque Scholia. The 
editor has appended an apparatus of parallels from the Greek com¬ 
mentator Philoponus in the first book and from the anonymous 
follower (‘Pseudo-Philoponus’) who continued the commentary 
through the second. His preface makes it clear that these Latin scholia 
were translated from Greek: he gives several passages from 
Philoponus, Alexander and Ammonius. The dependence on Greek is 
pervasive, affecting all parts of the commentary. A reading of virtually 
any half-dozen lines will detect the lineaments of Greek usage 
underneath the Latin surface. The translation is evidently very literal, 
and where comparison is possible it is much closer to Philoponus than 
to Alexander or to the extant fragment of Ammonius. Happily 
therefore the Philoponus commentary supplies a rich supply of source 
words. By re-reading I have been able to extend the list of parallels 
and so increase by about a third the selection of words given by the 
editor in his Index Graeco-Latinus. 13 Their abundance might lead one 
13 See Appendices ii and iii. 
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to believe that the Latin commentary is nothing more than a series of 
extracts translated directly from Philoponus. 

But closer inspection will reveal that this is not so. There is actually 
a great deal of difference between Philoponus and the Latin scholia. 
Sometimes when we find Philoponus supplying us with the source of 
the Latin, word for word, there is a sudden deviation in the middle of 
the scholion, or even of the sentence (e.g. Sch. 45 b 17, 45 b 18, 46 a 12). 
In such cases it is the Latin that coheres better as a concise syntactic 
unity, whereas the Greek strays into distraction. The Latin comments 
are the more concise and lucid. They frequently show up the habit the 
Greek has of adding otiose explanatory phrases {Sch. 62 a 64, 56 a 6), or 
the classroom habit of summing up previous material as a lead-in to 
present concerns {Sch. 55 b 23, 55 b 38, 56 a 5). Then there is the pad¬ 
ding: ‘Having said this he now goes on ...’ {Sch. 66 b 7), ‘I mean to say 
...’ {Sch. 43 b 5, 42 a 6); the rhetorical questions {Sch. 62 a 23, 58 a 27); and 
the use of first or second person where the Latin soberly uses the third 
{Sch. 63 b 41). Consequently the Latin is often the more intelligible 
(e.g. Sch. 62 a ll). Its connective phrases (e.g. Sch. 44 b 38 UTSITCON- 
TINUATIO HAEC) fit more closely into the syntax than their 
equivalents do in the Greek. The order of material is sometimes dif¬ 
ferent {Sch. 41 b 22, 41 a 38). And we find Philoponus combining 
together details which the scholia discuss separately (e.g. Sch. 41 b 31). 
Where Philoponus has OTAEMIA ECTI, TAYTHN, nAPAAEAQKEN, the 
Greek translated by the scholiast {Sch. 43 a 34, 46 a 28) was evidently 
OTAEMIAI TIIAPXEI, TOIAYTHN, IIAPAAEAQKAMEN, and that last word 
actually survives as a variant in manuscript B of Philoponus. 

There are also important differences of idea. At 24 a 26 the scholiast 
writes, ‘The matter of a syllogism is its propositions; the form is the 
modification through figures and moods’; Philoponus on the other 
hand says that the matter is the propositions while the form is the con¬ 
clusion. At 28 a 13 Aristotle is saying that in the third-figure syllogism 
the major term is the one ‘further away’ from the middle term, the 
minor the one ‘nearer’ to it. The scholiast explains that ‘further’ and 
‘nearer’ imply ‘by nature’ (OYCEI), but Philoponus says ‘by affinity’ 
(KATACYITENEIAN); neither is, alas, aware of the diagrammatic inter¬ 
pretation explained by Ross, which is almost certainly the one intend¬ 
ed by Aristotle. At 35 b 34 Aristotle is distinguishing ‘necessarily not 
being’ from ‘not necessarily being’. The scholiast simply says that the 
first phrase means ‘matter’ (TAH). But Philoponus says it means ‘the 
absolutely non-existent’ (TO MHAAMH MHAAMQC TriAPXON). Now 
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this phrase happens to be a subtle Neoplatonic description of matter. 
Plotinus repeats that matter is the very principle of negation (OTK ON) 
and the similar phrase used by Philoponus recurs frequently, even in 
the Latin of Augustine where ‘omnino nihil’ yields place to ‘informe 
quiddam’, or indeed as late as the medieval work of Choumnos. The 
fact that the simpler single word occurs in the scholion suggests to me a 
more basic layer of the Greek school tradition. 14 

So it is not a case of the Latin scholia being straight extracts from 
Philoponus. Their Greek source would rather seem to be material 
anterior to Philoponus and accessible to him. Though there are 
references to Alexander the scholia are not taken directly from him. 
And they are certainly not translated from Ammonius. 

The editor of the scholia suggested that close examination of the 
whole collection might support the hypothesis that it was actually 
translated by Boethius himself. 15 If it was—‘se e di Boezio’—it 
represents a significant addition to Boethius’ logical works. 16 

The sheer literalness of the translation, so like the manner of the 
Aristotelian versions, is a clue in that direction. Nothing could be 
more literal, or more close to the Boethian manner, than OSTENSO 
QUONIAM and DICTO QUONIAM for the Greek absolutes AEIX0ENTOC 
'OTI, AEX0ENTOC *OTI. This is the sort of literalness that pervades 
every line of the translated scholia. Furthermore, whenever the 
scholiast quotes Aristotle it is the Boethian text that he uses. This is so 
not just in explicit quotations, but wherever any sign of Aristotle’s 
own diction rises to the surface, in single word or phrase or 
paraphrase, it is the Boethian version that comes into view. Examples: 
Sch. 45 b 6 MENDACIISYLLOGISMUS; Sch. 53 b 4 NON PROPTER QUID... 
SED ... QUONIAM; Sch. 53 a 8 ALIQUID DE ALIQUO; Sch. 49 a 8, the 
classification “QUO”, distinctly Boethian. Then there are the Boethian 
turns of phrase that constantly meet the eye: PALAM QUONIAM for 


14 Plotinus, Enneades , 2.4.16; 1.8.5; 3.6.7; Choumnos, De Materia p. 196 (Boissonade 
Analecta Novd)\ Augustinus, Confess. 12.6. In differing from Philoponus about the mat¬ 
ter and form of syllogism the scholiast (24a26) is in the same Greek tradition as Leo 
Magentinus In Soph. Elench. Prolegomena ed. Sten Ebbesen, in: CIMAGL, 8 (1972), 
23-4, line 42. And my contention that the scholiast’s Greek is earlier than Philoponus 
finds support in Paul Moraux’s review of AL iii, in: AC, 34 (1965), 590. 

15 AL iii, p. lxxxvi; L. Minio-Paluello, ‘A Latin Commentary (Ptranslated by 
Boethius) on the Prior Analytics, and its Greek Sources’, in: JHS 77 (1957) 93-102 
(i Opuscula 347-356). 

16 Leonardi, Minio-Paluello, Pizzani, Courcelle: ‘Boezio’ (Biz. biogr. degli italiani , 
Roma 1970) col. 15a. 
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AHAON *OTI, as found in both drafts of the Aristotelian translation; or 
the technicality TIIAPXEIN spelt out into QUOD INESSE SIGNIFICAT as 
at 29 b 36 of the text. The scholia therefore are intimately connected 
with the Boethian translation. And although they are evidently meant 
to go with the revised draft, 5, there are interesting deviations. In Sch. 
29 a 19 AEIOTN is translated as RATAM FACERE, though Boethius’ nor¬ 
mal word is PROBARE. But we find that he had used the abnormal 
phrase once before, at 62 a 17 in the b draft. This sudden regress by the 
scholion into earlier and discarded usage is, I feel, a tell-tale sign of 
Boethian authorship. In Sch. 64 a 34 OPORTET—INQUIT—SCIRE is 
again a reminiscence of the b text, for B has INSPICERE. But almost 
always it is the B text that is operative. For instance, ANAIIAAIN is VER¬ 
SO ORDINE in b , E CONVERSO in B , and the latter is what we find in 
the scholia. 

From indications like these, then, it seemed to me worth while to list 
all the Greek source-words that were clearly warranted by the 
Philoponus parallels, and then to see how many of these equivalences 
turned up in the newly recovered Boethian Organon. I sum up the 
results schematically in Appendix III: Index Graecitatis. This is in¬ 
evitably imperfect: the blank spaces reveal gaps in my investigation, 
especially in the case of simple common words. The list also fails to 
show the other Latin words sometimes used by Boethius instead of the 
scholiast’s one word that is marked present. And though this sort of 
quantitative survey is fashionable in an age of statistics, it does not 
clarify the plurality of options facing the translator with each 
translated word; so the moment of creative choice is obscured. Com¬ 
parison with an anonymous twelfth-century version 17 has been 
something of a corrective, showing up the distinctive Boethian 
character of several choices, and these are indicated in my table by a 
special sign (//). The number of these would have been larger if the 
anonymous translator had not in fact often been using the Boethian 
versions to improve his own. 18 Another limitation is that several of the 
Greek words translated by the scholiast do not occur anywhere in the 
Organon; for these we have no immediate way of checking Boethian 
usage, so they remain neutral in our enquiry. The list shows inciden¬ 
tally that the scholia agree rather more, as one might expect, with the 
later books of the Boethian Organon than with the earlier: e.g. APA, 


17 AL iii, pp. 193-292. 

18 AL iii, p. lxxiii. 
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EY0EQC, I10TE, TPITQNON. It also shows something of how Boethius’ 
own habits of translation changed from earlier to later; for instance, in 
Prior Analytics he uses UNIVERSALIS PROPOSITIO for TO KA0OAOT 
IIPOBAHMA; he had kept the literal adverb UNIVERSALITER in Isagoge 
and Categories but thereafter used the adjective UNIVERSALIS. 

Several words in the table, where the scholiast’s choice is marked 
absent (o) from one or other of Boethius’ translations and yields place 
to another word, are in fact isolated instances. Such occasional varia¬ 
tion is only natural and we find it occurring even within any one of 
Boethius’ translations despite his devotion to literalness: e.g. 26 b 26, 
EXTREMUM instead of the usual EXTREMITAS; 50 a 39, CONDITIO in¬ 
stead of HYPOTHESIS. In translating a commentary Boethius would 
not set out to be so rigorously consistent as when dealing with the ac¬ 
tual text. So any single divergence from habit in translating a scholion 
may appear alarming in our list until explanation is found: for in¬ 
stance at 40 b 26 ACYMMETPOC appears abnormally as INAEQUALIS, 
but this is probably because there the Greek commentator is in fact 
just about to define ACYMMETPON in terms of ANICON (41 a 26). In the 
Boethian Aristotle such single-instance divergences from the version 
given by the scholion occur under: AKPON, ASIQMA, AOANHC, EITA, 
EKAAMBANG, EIIICTHMONIKQC, EMNHC0HN, EYIIOPQTEPOC, KPY'FIC, 
AAMBANG, MAN0ANG, METATI0HMI, OIAA, 'OAOCXEPECTEPON, 
'OPIZQ, 'OPICTIKH, 'OPOC,OYKETI, nEPITTOC, IIPOCAIOPIZO, IIPQTQC, 
CKOIIOC, CYNTOMOC, TOINYN. But in several of these cases a 
Boethian parallel for the scholiast’s translation actually does appear in 
another part of the Organon. And as for the absences marked in the 
list, many occur simply because the scholion happens to use only one 
out of two well attested Boethian equivalents: this makes the other look 
discordant. This happens with the Latin words for: ANAIIAAIN, ANEY, 
AAAOTPIOC, APA, AIAOEPG, EKEI, EKTI0HMI, ENEPrEIN, EY0EQC, 
KA0OAOY, KAAOC, KATANOEG, KATHTOPIA, KPYIITQ, AESIC, MENTOI, 
METASY, 'OIIGC, IIAAIN, IIOIHTIKOC, IIPOCAEI, IIPOCTI0HMI, CYM- 
BAINEI, TETPATONIZOMAI, TPirQNON, TIIOKEIMAI, <DAINOMENOC, 
OANTACIA, OIAIA, OYAATTQ, <DYCEI, (DYCIKOC. Then there are the 
cases where evidently Boethius has not made up his mind in favour of 
one firm choice. He will use either DISSOLVO or SOLVO for AIAAYQ; or 
PERTRANSEO for both AIEPXOMAI and AIESEPXOMAI. He uses 
DEMONSTRO generally for AIIOAEIKNYMI, and OSTENDO for 
AEIKNYMI; but since he also uses DEMONSTRATIVE for AEIKTIKQC (in 
b at least), the fact that OSTENDO is found for both Greek words within 
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Sch. 41 a 38 is not as disturbing as it at first appears. Other loose ver¬ 
sions occur under AOPICTOC, AIArPAMMA and AIAITAOH, compounds 
of AAMBANQ, EIUBAETIC, EITICKEIITOMAI, KTPIOC, TI10TI@HMI. 
Three or more Boethian variants appear for AnATC), KATANOEQ, ON, 
'OlIOIOC, nAPA, CTNAnTG, f rnOTI0HMI, XAPIN. Some difficulty 
therefore is inevitable in judging words in the scholia that may repre¬ 
sent one choice among several possibilities. I am much more impress¬ 
ed by the number of cases where Boethius in his translations thus 
employs several Latin equivalents for a Greek word and we find that 
the scholiast does the same, occasionally even within a single com¬ 
ment. Such are: 

ICOC AEQUUS, AEQUALIS 
KPTITTQ ABSCONDO, CELO 
TETAOC FALSUM, MENDACIUM 
AEX0EIC DICTUS, PRAEDICTUS 
TMHMA INCISIO, SECTIO 

And for the scholiast to have hit upon two of the three distinctively 
Boethian versions for TIIO0ECIC is indeed impressive. 

None of the irregularities shown in our list seems to me a fatal one. 
Some irregular use was to be expected, given that Boethius was man 
rather than machine. Considering the large room for alternatives, the 
congruence of usage is remarkable. It cannot be accidental. Either the 
Latin scholia are the work of some ardent and meticulous medieval 
imitator, or they come from the hand of Boethius himself. 

Several of the peculiarly Boethian words used in the scholia are of 
course found in the actual text of the Prior Analytics. Could it be then 
that someone other than Boethius, some medieval student, discovered 
a Greek manuscript containing the scholia and translated them 
deliberately in such a way that they would match up with his copy of 
the Boethian Analytics ? Hardly. One cannot but notice the numerous 
places in our list where the Boethian word is found not in the Prior 
Analytics but in some more remote corner of the Organon. Discovery of 
these would have called for a very intrepid imitator. On the other 
hand, if Boethius himself translated the scholia he would obviously feel 
the influence of the Aristotelian text he had already done. This is also 
the readiest explanation of the ease with which, as we noted earlier, 
the Boethian text surfaces in the commentary. And Aristotelian quota¬ 
tions or nuances where they occur within the scholia are evidently 
translated fluently and immediately from the Greek comments. At 
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times the Greek commentator repeated Aristotle loosely, in viva voce 
fashion, altering the order or syntax or connection to suit his own dic¬ 
tion. In these cases the Latin is found to follow the Greek commen¬ 
tator and not Aristotle. Yet even then the Latin vocabulary remains 
soundly Boethian: the text may change slightly but the same 
translating memory is at work. For instance, at 44 b 39 the text is 
PALAM QUAE (IIOIA) EADEM; the scholion has PALAM QUALIA 
COIIOIA) EADEM, with all the rest of the Boethian context exact. So the 
adherence to Aristotle is instinctive, not studied. Such fluency of 
translation would account for some of the irregularities in our list. 
There is a mistake, in fact, in Sch. 45 b 29 where the translator, neglect¬ 
ing to look back at his Aristotelian text, read TOYTON EK AErOMENQN 
instead of TOYTON EKAETOMENQN, an easy lapse for an ancient 
translator rapidly following an uncial manuscript with unseparated 
words. This slip was certainly not the contrived effort of a medieval 
imitator! In any case, the idea of a twelfth-century translator, as skill¬ 
ed as this one, undertaking so laborious an imitation is highly im¬ 
probable. Once his researches took him outside the Prior Analytics , 
where was he to find at once all together the genuine texts of the 
Boethian Organon? 

As we have seen, the translated Aristotelian text seems to have left 
its mark upon the scholia. Now it may also be possible to discern a few 
places in the text where the Greek glosses in their turn affected the 
translation: 

24 a 10. AEI had evidently been added in the Greek manuscript to 
explain the imperatival infinitive EIIIEIN. The gloss would have 
looked very like a variant reading, a lost word restored to the text. 
So Boethius inserts it in his first version, PRIMUM DICERE 
OPORTET. Then doubts sets in, and in the second he rejects 
OPORTET; but it is retained as a marginal gloss in the Florentine 
book, attached by sign to PRIMUM. 

24 a 10. The word INTENTIO seems to have slipped into the B ver¬ 
sion from CKOIIOC in the Greek scholion. In the b draft Boethius’ 
CONSIDERATIO had kept closer to Aristotle’s CKETIC. 

49 b 6. Again, the Greek gloss, TON *OPQN EK0ECIC must have 
seemed to be part of the text. Boethius inserts it in b but, as before, 
leaves it only as a scholion in B. It is in fact preserved as a variant 
reading in manuscript B of Philoponus. 

46 a 17. The Greek original of this gloss, THC IIEPI 'EKACTON, sur¬ 
vives as a variant reading in Casaubon’s Aristotle of 1590. It may 
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have influenced Boethius into translating the first EMIIEIPIA as EX- 
PERIMENTUM (‘a particular experience'), and the second, quite 
close to it, as EXPERIENTIA (‘general experience', ‘skill'). 

46 a 17. The gloss, ECTI I1APAA0YNAI, attached to EIIICTHMHC, 
seems to have made it impossible for Boethius to understand the 
Greek in the sense given by Ross's commentary, which seems to 
be the most natural way of reading the passage. 

64 a 34. Once again, SCIRE seems to have got into the b version 
from the scholion, and is changed in B to INSPICERE. 

69 a 32. PER LUNARES FIGURAS has got into both drafts from the 
gloss AIA MHNOEIAQN CXHMATQN; the normal Boethian transla¬ 
tion would have been CUM LUNULIS. 

70 b 7. OYCIOrNQMONEIN is rendered very literally in b as 
NATURAS COGNOSCERE. But the Greek comment keeps em¬ 
phasizing CYAAErEIN and CYAAOriZEC0AI (70 b 13). So the B text 
has NATURAS COLLIGERE. The doublet makes adjective forma¬ 
tion a problem, so OYCIOrNQMONIKON later in the scholion had to 
remain untranslated, FYSIOGNOMONICUM. 

70 b 28. CHMEION was another puzzling note in the Greek 
manuscript. Boethius inserted it into the b text, but relegated it to 
interlinear gloss in B. 

This apparent influence of commentary on text may remind us to 
consider also the titles which Boethius inserted into his translated 
Aristotle. These were not of his own making. They were part of the 
normal lay-out of a Greek text that had been subjected to school use 
and commentary. So we find them rubricated in the manuscripts of 
Philoponus. They are found in all the genuine versions of Boethius' 
translations, and, just as we have noted about some of the single-word 
glosses, he had no easy way of telling that they were not the work of 
Aristotle himself. In the Prior Analytics we find: 

69 a 26. DE INSTANTIA. The Greek source of this survives in one 
manuscript of Philoponus (477, 14): IIEPI ENCTACEQC. 

30 a 15. MIXTIO NECESSARII ET INESSE B + IN PRIMA FIGURA b. The 
complete source has survived in Casaubon’s edition: MISIC 
ANAHCAIOY KAI TIIAPXONTOC EN TGI IIPGTQI CXHMATI. 

These titles articulated at once both text and commentary. The scholia 
also contain traces of the Greek scholastic division of the Prior Analytics 
into major sections (TMHMATA), and indications of these too are to be 
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found—like the titles—in some manuscripts of the Boethian text. The 
Greek scholia and titles, therefore, seem to have affected the shape of 
the Boethian translation, and, if so, must have been on the scene when 
it was produced. So I can see no way of avoiding the conviction that 
the translated commentary is indeed the work of Boethius. E di Boezio! 

This newly recovered text is, I believe, nothing other than the first 
stage of Boethius’ commentary on the Analytics. His method of work 
had taken shape early on, as he studied the Isagoge. First, an absolutely 
literal translation of the continuous text, a crib, however baffling its 
style to Roman readers. Then a sorting out and translation of the 
fragmentary Greek explanations available to him. Finally, a weaving 
together of both text and explanations into the more intelligible Latin 
of the commentary. If the text was difficult and the Greek marginalia 
abundant, the procedure could be repeated a second time. An in¬ 
quisitive reader could always go back from the final ‘Latina forma’ of 
the commentary to the original word-for-word version, the mirror im¬ 
age of the Greek, which was never meant to stand on its own. Such, I 
believe, was the strategy devised by Boethius for all of the Organon. 19 
But in the case of the Prior Analytics only the first stage of the procedure 
has survived. 

If some future Lefevre or Rota or Lorit plans a new Opera Omnia 
of Boethius, thanks to Aristoteles Latinus he will now have at his 
disposal, for the first time since antiquity, the original texts of the 
Boethian Organon. I hope my present remarks may persuade him to 
include also this translated commentary. Its transparent Latin reveals 
a fragment of pagan Greek literature from that final Gotter- 
dammerung when it was mainly a product of the classroom. Those 
Greek students noting down the remarks (and the profound 
plagiarisms!) of their professor and producing saleable copies of ‘his 
very words’ were destined to exert influence far beyond their lecture 
hall. For their notes were later to nourish the thoughts of the great 
Christian contemplatives. Boethius’ translations were to keep these 
thoughts close to Greek well-springs—as if already anticipating an 
Oxonian device, 

SUMITE CASTALIOS NIGRIS DE FONTIBUS HAUSTUS. 

University of Sussex 
School of European Studies 

19 My conviction had already been (ail too briefly) delineated before the appearance of 
these scholia, in: Boethius' Commentaries on Aristotle, in: MARS 4 (1958), 217-244. 
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Appendix i: A liter Legenda 


AL , iii. 
292 

295.13 

295.26 


298 

309.7 

309.10 

309.11 

310.4 
311.30 

315.16 
315.29 
317.17-18 
319.23-24 

320.27 

321.4 

325.8 
334.34 

336.17 
339.15 
341.2-3 


343.22 

347.11 

348.29-30 

350.10 

350.20 

350.33 
355.28 

359.33 
360.6 
131.17 


PSEUDO-PHILOPONI ALIORUMQUE SCHOLIA] titulum nunc pro - 

pono SCHOLIA ANONYMA GRAECA A BOETHIO TRANSLATA 

adde 24 a 10 [dicere] oportet in margine add . Nn 2 alia manu 

adde 24 b 10 [dialectica] Dialectica propositio tripliciter potest accipi: aut in 

quantum quaerit utramque partem contradictionis et sic est * interrogation 

aut in quantum datur a respondente et sic est ‘datio’, aut in quantum in- 

greditur syllogismum et sic est ‘sumptio’. add. Nn 2 alia manu 

inter 10 et 11 adde 29 b 33 [se terminis] scilicet fit omnis syllogismus Nn 

vero] cum Philopono adde <habent> 

maior propter hoc, per] interpunge maior, propter hoc per 

servantem] debetur nominativus; lege cum Philop. servans 

hue transponatur tertium diagramma a 42 b 35 infra. 

propositum, nobis . terminum et] interpunge propositum nobis. 

terminum, et 
C] an scribendum D? 

383] lege 384 

quia “palam ... eadem erit, et] interpunge “quia palam ... eadem, erit et 

hoc est, quod .... syllogismus. Assumptio est, quod iam] interpunge hoc est: 

quod ... syllogismus assumptio est; quod iam 

colligimus; ex necessariis] interpunge colligimus ex necessariis 

syllogizavit] lege cum editore et Philop. significavit 

quo] lege “quo” 

dico] conicio dicto 

non] lege cum editore nunc 

cum .... necessitate] lege “cum .... necessitate” 

*cui C nulli, huic A omni B; A autem nulli C; ergo A omni C\] sic Nn 

manifeste corruptum; secundum Philop. conicio ‘cui C nulli huic A omni; B 

autem nulli C; ergo A omni B\ 

in apparatu < contra > dictione] < contra > dictorie Nn 

“Sic et cetera”] lege “Sic” et cetera: 

nunc .. nunc] omittatur nunc 1 (dittogr. in Nn) 

rectos] lege cum Philop. rectas 

conversibiles] lege ut in lin. 22 convertibiles 

cognata] an coniugata ? 

propositioni] lege cum Philop. positioni 

utero] adde habere {propter accusativum cum infinitivo) 

et] conicio (secundum Philop. et lin. 5) vel per 

egit] agit Nn (et Schol.) 


Appendix ii: In Apparatu Philoponeo Supplenda 

307 23: 252.33 

308 25: 252.26 27: (255.8) 

309 1-3: 255.16 4: 255.4 24-25: 261.3-4 28: (262.18-19) 

310 9-19: 1.19sqq. 

311 13:271.21 21:272.25 22:272.24 23: (273.12) 29-30:275.17 

312 3: 275.5 11: 274.8 20: 278.14 22: (278.20-27) 

319 21: (300.13) 

322 22-24: (331.23-24) 
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324 29: 342.21 

325 10: 344.22 

327 5: (348.10-15) 

328 15: 357.27 27: (369.9) 

332 2: 391.12 

339 30:414.10-11 

358 9: 464.13 

363 30: 472.25-27 

366 24:477.9 26: (477.12) 

371 29: 484.9 


Appendix iii: Index Graecitatis Boethianus 

This list still needs to be completed as regards some minor words occurring so fre¬ 
quently that they could not be fully covered by the AL indexes. So it is omitted here, 
but when completed I should like to make it available to students of the Latin Aristotle. 

At present it totals 402 Greek words or expressions (thus augmenting the 267 given 
in the Index Graeco-Latinus in AL iii), together with the 465 sorts of Latin equivalent 
used to translate them in the Florentine scholia. Alongside each of these latter is placed 
a symbol of the agreement or disagreement of Boethius in translating the same Greek 
in each treatise of the Organon, excluding 77 cases where no parallel exists. 

Of the 388 renderings in the scholia thus left for comparison all but 11 are seen to 
turn up in at least one of the genuine Boethian translations; 43 appear in all six 
treatises, 37 in five of them. Generally the identity is explicit but in some cases I have 
inferred the Boethian equivalent from the way Boethius translates cognate words. In 
95 cases Boethian authorship is distincdy confirmed by the fact that no later translation 
edited in AL uses the same Latin word or turn of phrase. 

Of the 11 apparent discrepancies, 4 (COPIOSIOR, MEMINI, DEFINITIVA, 
BREVIS) are versions of a Greek word that occurs only once in the scholia and once in 
the Organon, raising no probem of consistency; 2 (DISCIPLINALITER, INTEN- 
TIO) meet with only a single instance each of Boethian disagreement, in the Topics , 
and cognate words show that in both cases Boethius was capable of also translating this 
way; 1 (INAEQUALIS) is explicable, we argued, in view of its context; 3 (ADVER- 
SARIUS, VETUS, INDIGEO) are natural variants for common words; and finally 
the more surprising INDETERMINATE, used once in the scholia, is significandy 
linked with a word in the text, DETERMINATA (46al5). 
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Review Article 
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Guillelmi de Ockham, Opera philosophic a et theologica ad fidem 
codicum manuscriptorum edita cura Instituti Franciscani Univer- 
sitatis S. Bonaventurae. Venerabilis Inceptoris Guillelmi de Ockham Ex - 
positio super libros Elenchorum. Edidit Franciscus del Punta. St. 
Bonaventure N.Y. (St. Bonaventure University) 1979, pp. 16 + 337. 

I. Ockham on the Elenchi 

Lovers of Lady Sophia and historians of love-affairs between human 
men and that fair lady must truly rejoice whenever a volume of 
Ockham’s works is issued by the Franciscan Institute. 1979 gave one 
more such occasion to rejoice as the great philosopher’s commentary 
on Aristotle’s Sophistici Elenchi appeared. On the other hand, it will be 
difficult for most readers to keep enthusiastic all way through the 
book, for this is not the most exciting among Ockham’s works. It is a 
literal commentary, following Aristotle’s text paragraph by paragraph 
and devoting much space to the segmentation of the Stagirite’s text 
and surveys of its contents. Moreover, one feels that Ockham was not 
that much interested in an autonomous science of fallacies. 

It was well known in the Middle Ages that ‘eiusdem scientiae est 
determinare de habitu et privatione’, and so the acceptance of 
sophistic as an independent branch of study was only possible by 
assigning it some further task than just classifying deviations from 
good arguments—in medieval words: sophistic is not only about the 
causae non existentiae of fallacious arguments, but also about their causae 
apparentiae\ and, as the medievals realized, Aristotle’s list of fallacies is 
a list of ways in which it is possible to produce an argument that looks 
OK without being so (i.e., fallacies are defined by their causae apparen- 
tiae), not a list of the ways in which an argument may fail to be valid. 
But Ockham shows no great interest in causae apparentiae . His chief con¬ 
cern was with the more manageable non-psychological causae non ex¬ 
istentiae . Validity and invalidity interested him, and he really had little 
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need for a special treatise on fallacies classified according to causae ap- 
parentiae. 

As a logician, Ockham was Aristotle’s peer, and he knew it. This 
allowed him to declare certain problems that would seem to arise from 
Aristotle’s text irrelevant. On p. 35 of Del Punta’s edition he discusses 
criteria for distinguishing between the fallacies of composition and 
division. Aristotle’s text is unclear, but Ockham finds that its ex¬ 
amples rather point to the conclusion that the fallacy of composition 
occurs when the polysemous sentence is categorical or hypothetical in 
both senses, whereas the fallacy of division occurs when the sentence is 
categorical in one sense and hypothetical in another—but anyhow, 
Ockham says, “the investigation of this problem is unfruitful, and it is 
rather one to which anybody can freely formulate his own answer, in¬ 
terpreting the terms as he pleases, than one of substance, so let us 
leave it aside”; and a little later (on p. 36) he adds, “But which 
sentence should be called composed and which one divided, is not a 
matter one should bother much about.” 1 

Unfettered by excessive reverence for Aristotle, Ockham was also 
able to discuss fallacies the ancient philosopher had not dealt with, 
without trying to justify his procedure by means of a forced interpreta¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s text. Thus, on p. 189 Ockham calmly says, 
“Another type [of the fallacy of figure of speech] is when there is a shift 
from one sort of supposition to another. And since the Philosopher 
says next to nothing about this type, therefore we must treat it in some 
detail”. Then follow more than two pages of disquisition into the 
subject. 

There are other such digressions from the interpretation of Aristo¬ 
tle. For instance, one finds an interesting excursus on connotative 
nouns on pp. 30Iff. and a section about reasoning from modal prop¬ 
ositions on pp. 243-245. Thus the Elenchi commentary cannot be 
neglected by students of Ockham’s logic, but each page of the Summa 
Logicae is worth several of this commentary. Ockham was so much his 
own man that the commentary was not a genre which really suited him 
for purposes of developing his logic. 


1 The statement that it is quite immaterial how one defines composition and division, 
respectively, is repeated in Summa Logicae III.4.8, whence it passed to the anonymous 
Logica ad rudium from ca. 1335, recently edited by De Rijk (Artistarium I, Ingenium 
Publishers, Nijmegen 1981); see Logica ad rudium III.96, p. 137 (in fact the whole 
chapter on composition and division, pp. 136-8, is just an abbreviation of Ockham’s 
SL III.4.8). 
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But how is Ockham’s interpretation of Aristotle? In general, of 
course, intelligent, and any future commentator on the Elenchi will do 
well to consult Ockham. There are some slips like the explanation of 
175 a 17ff. on p. 150, in which he does not take ‘respondentibus’ in the 
obvious sense of “answerers in a dialectical debate”. But anyhow, few 
people would nowadays care whether Ockham was right or wrong in 
such matters. There is, however, a more fundamental difference be¬ 
tween Aristotle and Ockham which makes the latter not a bad but a 
somehow incongruous commentator on the former’s work. Ockham’s 
logical tools are much sharper than Aristotle’s, his demand for preci¬ 
sion and rules much greater than Aristotle’s. Whereas the Stagirite 
often wants no more or sharper weapons than required for fighting or 
being an umpire in a fourth century BC dialectical tournament, 
Ockham calls for rules of logic, razor-sharp if possible (certae regulae , 
see p. 228 43 & 229 24 , e.g.) and he gives lots of them (see the index, pp. 
329-30 s.v. ‘regula’). Such rules have their natural habitat in Ockha- 
mian logic, not in Aristotelian dialectic. 

Ockham was so careful a reader that he realized that Aristotelian 
paralogisms should often be cast in enthymematic form, not, as 
previous commentators had tended to do, in syllogistic form (see p. 
263 29S qq*). Yet, on the whole I think it is true that the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury commentators who applied cruder tools than Ockham to the ex¬ 
egesis of the Elenchi came closer to understanding the spirit in which 
the work had been written. 

‘Contempt’ must be the most appropriate word to describe what 
Ockham felt for previous commentators. For almost two centuries 
they had all said that equivocation and amphiboly produce an actual 
polysemy; composition, division and accent a potential polysemy; and 
figure of speech an imaginary polysemy (multiplicitas phantastica). 
Ockham does not use this terminology and he dismisses it with the in¬ 
sulting remark (p. 44), “Ex isto patet quod nihil est dicere quod ista 
fallacia [namely figure of speech] operatur phantasticam multi- 
plicitatem. Hoc enim est satis phantastice dictum!” In the same way 
he tears his predeccessors to pieces in many other places. 

II. Del Punta’s Notes 

It is one of the editor, Francesco del Punta’s great merits to have 
shown with every possible clarity that virtually all the anonymous ‘ali- 
qui’, ‘ipsi’ etc. whose interpretations Ockham rejects are really one 
and the same man, Giles (Aegidius) of Rome. This is not surprising, 
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since it is well evidenced that almost from its publication some time in 
the early 1270s, Giles’ commentary was the standard companion to 
the Elenchi y a position it managed to hold, for all Ockham’s criticism, 
until the end of the Middle Ages. But it is a pleasure for the reader of 
Ockham’s commentary that each time ‘aliqui’ are mentioned, a look 
at the bottom of the page will give him the relevant passage from 
Giles. It is also pleasant that whenever Ockham’s Elenchi text deviates 
from the one printed in Dod’s edition (Aristoteles Latinus VI), we are 
given an explanatory note. Similarly, readers will no doubt find the 
many references to other works by Ockham useful. 

The remaining notes are useful too, though some of them could 
have been shorter. Thus the length of the note about the medieval in¬ 
terpretation of 165 a 5 in note 2 on pp. 8-9 is hardly proportionate to the 
importance of the subject, nor is the information about the terms ‘ar- 
tifex scientificus’ and ‘ars scientifica’ in note 3 on p. 12 vital for an 
understanding of Ockham. 

Before leaving the subject of the notes, I would like to suggest a few 
additions and corrections: 

P. 4 n. 5 The idea that teaching sophistic as a part of logic can be 
compared to teaching about poisons in medical training came to the 
West from a Greek commentary translated in the twelfth century. See 
Ebbesen 1976: 92-93, 1981: 11.337 & III.116-117. 2 Del Punta’s 
reference to Ps.-Alexander ( = Michael of Ephesus) is to the point, but 
the Latin translation from which he quotes is later than Ockham. 

P. 8 n. 2 It is very dubious whether the Elenchi commentary con¬ 
tained in ms. Oxford Bodl. Canon. Misc. 403 is by Robert Kilwardby 
as Del Punta assumes in this and other notes. It seems more likely that 
Kilwardby’s commentary is the one found in ms. Cambridge 
Peterhouse 205, but only future research can settle the question. 

P. 23 nn. 2-4 The Boethian division of equivocation was not much 
used before Ockham, but see Ebbesen 1981: 11.431-432 & III. 180-181. 

2 Henceforward I shall refer to publications of my own as follows: Ebbesen 1976 = S. 
Ebbesen, Anonymus Aurelianensis //, Aristotle , Alexander, Porphyiy and Boethius. Ancient 
Scholasticism and 12th Century Western Europe , in: Universite de Copenhague, Cahiers de 
Tlnstitut du Moyen-Age grec et latin (= CIMAGL) 16, 1976. Ebbesen 1977 = S. 
Ebbesen (ed.), Incertorum Auctorum Quaestiones super Sophisticos Elenchos , Corpus 
Philosophorum Danicorum Medii AeviVll, Hauniae 1977. Ebbesen 1979 = S. Ebbesen 
(ed.), Anonymi Aurelianensis I Commentarium in Sophisticos Elenchos , in: CIMAGL 34. Eb¬ 
besen 1981 = S. Ebbesen, Commentators and Commentaries on Aristotle’s Sophistici Elenchi, 
vol. I-III, Corpus Latinum Commentariorum in Aristotelem Graecorum VII, 1-3, Leiden (E. J. 
Brill) 1981. 
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On analogy as a form of equivocation see, e.g., Ebbesen 1977: 129ff. 
(text from ca. 1270). The “propositio antiqua”, analogum per sepositum 
stat pro modofamosiori, occurs in several texts before Burley, a couple of 
which are quoted in Ebbesen 1981: III.257-258. 

P. 43 n. 3 The correct guess that the examples of the fallacy of ac¬ 
cent in the Latin translation of the Elenchi were put there by the 
translator (Boethius), was not peculiar to Giles. See Ebbesen 1981: 

II. 462 & III. 194. 

P. 44 n. 2 On the origin of the term ‘phantastica multiplicitas’ see 
Ebbesen 1979: XXXI-XXXIII and Ebbesen 1981: I.78ff., II.395ff., 

III. 172. 

P. 234 n. 10 The rule which Ockham ascribes to << quidam ,> is 
found in a text from ca. 1270 (Ebbesen 1977: 190 63 " 66 ) and in an 
anonymous English treatise on fallacies which Ockham is likely to 
have known. One ms. calls it “Fallacie ad modum Oxonie”. It is con¬ 
tained in mss. London Royal 12.F.IX, Oxford Bodl. Digby 2 & Digby 
24 & Auct. F.5.23. In the London ms. the rule is stated on fol. 102r-v. 

III. The Edition 

A critical edition “ad fidem codicum manuscriptor-urn” must satisfy 
several requirements. Two fundamental ones are (1) that the editor 
should have read the manuscripts carefully and correctly report their 
readings in his text and apparatus; (2) that the text should be such that 
one can readily believe that the author would have no objections to it 
(supposing that he knew and accepted modern technology and conven¬ 
tions). 

Del Punta’s edition of Ockham’s Elenchi commentary does satisfy 
requirement (1). Even the best editors make occasional mistakes in 
their reports of the ms. readings, but if there are such errors in this edi¬ 
tion, they must be very rare. I have checked the readings in a number 
of cases, both when they looked suspicious and when they did not, but 
I have not detected a single instance of erroneous information. 
Moreover, the edition fulfils the much more difficult requirement (2). 
The text is clearly intelligible almost everywhere, and it is even smooth 
reading because the editor punctuates and paragraphs in a sensible 
way. The use of bold face for major lemmata, italics for minor lem¬ 
mata, and the spacing of words which structure the text are devices for 
which most readers will be thankful. I have only two minor complaints 
(both against the series, not against this particular volume): (a) Spac¬ 
ing is used too lavishly. For instance, the name Thilosophus’ is in- 
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variably spaced out, thus unnecessarily drawing the reader’s attention 
to it. Its occurrence in a text like this is no more remarkable than the 
occurrence of the word ‘sophisticus’. (b) Contrary to the practice in 
most editions of Latin texts, square brackets mean “addenda”, not 
“delenda”. 

For all the editor’s diligence, there are a few places in which the 
texts does not give the required sense: 

P . 4 21 ‘aliquis’ is barely understandable. One would expect 
‘alius’. 

P. 4 33 ‘ars mechanica’ should not be allowed to stand. The ar¬ 
chetype must have had ‘ars me ca ‘ = ‘ars medica’, as Del Punta seems 
to have realized (see his apparatus and note 5) without daring to put 
his correct conjecture in the text. Cf. the fragment of “Alexander’s” 
commentary in Ebbesen 1981: 11.337. 

P. 13 23 ‘realiter’ is lectio difficilior , but not melior. ‘regulariter’ 
(mss. CW) must be the right reading; cf. p. 12 18 . 

P. 43 12 ~ 13 ‘post primam propositionem’ is hardly intelligible. 
Perhaps there is a lacuna before these words. 

P. 49 24 ‘ex hoc dico’—these words are nonsensical in the context. 
One ms. sensibly omits them. It would have been preferable if the 
editor had put them between cruces. 

P. 97 14 ‘unitis’: the word required is rather ‘unis’ or ‘unicis’ (a 
refutation, it is said, must consist of atomic ( unae, unicae ) propositions, 
not disguised molecular ones). 

P. 127 45 The second ‘nec’ should be deleted. 

P. 127 47 ~ 49 The text is nonsensical. The reading of F, as reported 
in the apparatus, restores the required sense: “If nobody had ever 
trespassed, no right consideration would dictate that somebody ought 
to [be a slave]—on the contrary, nobody ought to [‘deberet’ would be 
nicer than ‘debet’] be a slave”. The F text may be the result of conjec¬ 
tural emendation and hence without authority, but at the very least 
one must add a negation in line 48; ‘<non> dictaret’ is a possible 
solution. 

P. 303 115 The comma between ‘significantia’ and ‘ipsum nasum’ 
destroys the sense. 

Del Punta’s text may need emendation in a few more places, but on 
the whole, I repeat, it is a pleasure to read it. The editor obviously 
understood what he was editing, and I have no doubt that Ockham 
would agree in this. But even excellence can be improved, and since it 
is this reviewer’s happy lot not to be able to suggest important im- 
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provements of Del Punta’s edition, he may perhaps be allowed to ride 
a hobby horse and discuss the procedure to be followed in choosing 
between variants of little or no consequence for the general sense. 

Besides the two fundamental requirements (1-2) mentioned above, I 
think one can require the following of a critical edition: 

(3) Whenever one can choose either of two readings without 
destroying the sense of the passage or the author’s style, the editor’s 
choice should be predictable, i.e., it should follow strict rules laid ex¬ 
plicitly forth in the preface. 

(3a) If it is possible to construct a stemma of the mss., the editor 
should do so, and the choice of variant should be decided by each 
variant’s probability of being the archetype’s. 

(3b) If no stemma can be constructed, or if two or more variants 
have the same probability of being the archetype’s, the editor should 
select the variant to be printed according to some rigid rule, such as 
‘FCO is preferred to L, FLO to C, FC to OL, FL to CO, FO to CL, 
COL to F’. Such rules may be arbitrary or based on the editor’s 
estimate of each manuscript’s general reliability. 

(4) The preface should document the claims which justify the rules 
of preference. 

(5) The preface should clearly state which types of variants are not 
mentioned in the apparatus. 

I am afraid the editor of Ockham’s Elenchi commentary sins against 
requirements 3-5. The preface describes and comments on six 
manuscripts, called FCOLWV. 

Re 5 We are told (p. 11*) not to expect to find the readings of V in 
the apparatus, except on pp. 113-167. This is a clear statement. About 
F the editor says (p. 12*), “omnes eius lectiones variantes alicuius 
momenti notavimus, variantibus grammaticalibus minime exceptis”. 
Except for the vague “alicuius momenti”, this is also clear enough. 
But we are not given similar information about the other mss. I think 
we are supposed to infer that private readings of other mss. are only 
recorded when they are somehow important, but the editor could have 
been much more explicit. 

Re 4 The preface does not document its claims concerning the 
filiation of the manuscripts and their comparative values as text- 
witnesses. We get such vague statements as “Codex L habet lectiones 
communes cum codice F, raro etiam cum codice O” (p. 13*). A com¬ 
plete list or at least some striking instances of conjunctive errors link¬ 
ing L and F, L and O, and LF and O would have been welcome. One 
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finds the same lack of documentation in volume II of Ockham’s Opera 
Philosophical hence the reader can find no help there, although five of 
the mss. of the Elenchi commentary were also used for vol. II. 3 

Re 3 The editor does make some attempt to construct a stemma, 
and he does state some rules of preference. But his argumentation is 
hardly satisfactory, the rules insufficient, and even when they are 
clear, he seems not always to respect them. In short, his choice be¬ 
tween variants is not predictable. 

The stemma: On p. 13* it is axiomatically declared that C and F 
have no common ancestor except for the archetype of all the mss. The 
preface tells us no more about the archetype, which I shall call to, but 
it appears from the edition that the editor has discovered several grave 
errors in <o; thus at pp. 102 7/8 , 130 8 (in §4), 141 10 , 263 15 ' 18 . One 
sentence on p. 12* suggests the horrible possibility that the private, 
but true, readings that one occasionally finds in one of the four prin¬ 
cipal manuscripts are not conjectures but stem from Ockham’s 
autographon without having been in o>. But in his following discussion 
of the manuscripts’ filiation the editor does not pay further attention to 
this possibility, which might ruin any stemma. About O the editor 
says (p. 13*), “In primo libro lectiones codicis O frequenter conve- 
niunt cum lectionibus codicis C, minus frequenter cum lectionibus 
codicis F”, from which he immediately infers, “Textus igitur codicis 
O est contaminatus”. The conclusion follows if, and only if, C and F 
are really quite independent and not contaminated, and if the ‘lec¬ 
tiones convenientes’ are common errors. I have a slight doubt about the 
complete independence of C and F because they share some errors 
which are not without ad hoc hypotheses attributable to o>; but about 
this later. Del Punta adds that in book II the readings of O “frequen- 
tissime concordant cum lectionibus codicis F”, and therefore con¬ 
siders that agreement between C and O in book I and between F and 
O in book II has less weight than the combined testimony of FL in 
book I and CL in book II. This must mean that he thinks that in book 
I, O depends on a relative of C for most of its readings, whereas it 
depends on a relative of F in book II. Since he does not simply 


3 Unfortunately, as Del Punta explains on p. 11*, the sigla used in vol. II were 
unknown to him when he did his collation. Hence vol. II GEAHI = vol. Ill 
COFWV. There is a misprint in vol. Ill p. 11*. For “Sighs igitur nostris COFLW ibi 
respondent GEA-HI” read “Siglis igitur nostris COFLWV ibi respondent GEA-HI” 
(the hyphen indicates that codex L of the Elenchi commentary is not matched by any 
siglum in vol. II). 
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eliminate O, he obviously does not think that it has C and F 
themselves for its ancestors. For book I we thus have the stemma 


co 


a 





C O F 


V and W are not assigned any place in the stemma, and they are 
virtually, but not quite eliminated for purposes of text-constitution. 
Treating of these two codices on pp. 11 *-12*, the editor claims that V 
quite obviously is a descendant of W, which in turn is of so bad quality 
as to be almost useless. The few places (which ones?) in which W has a 
better text than COFL must be the result of conjectural emendation, 
says the editor. He also insinuates that the text of VW is a con¬ 
taminated one, which in book I is closely related to L (p. 12*, top of 
page). One wonders what the situation is like in book II. It seems, 
then, that in book I the combined authority of WV and L should give 
one vote if decisions are to be taken by majority vote, and that it might 
be wise to eliminate W (and of course V) altogether. In fact, the 
remark “Denique, textus a nobis receptus fulcitur testimonio quattuor 
codicum manuscriptorum, scilicet COLF” (p. 12*) seems to indicate 
complete elimination of WV—but a few lines earlier we read, 
“testimonium codicum V et W parvi est ponderis. Nihilominus ubi 
reliqui quattuor codices dissentiunt, etiam codicum V et W rationem 
habuimus. Exempli gratia ubi inter ‘ergo’ vel ‘igitur’, ‘ista’ vel ‘ilia’ et 
similia dabatur optio, secuti sumus lectionem quam maior pars 
codicum exhibebat.” To me it is not clear whether this means (1) that 
V and W are used only to decide trivial choices between quite in¬ 
significant variants, or (2) that these two manuscripts are also allowed 
to have a vote (not two votes, I hope) in decisions of greater impor¬ 
tance. (1) seems indicated by the remark cited above to the effect that 
the printed text is based on COLF. But I fail to understand the reason¬ 
ing underlying such a ratio edendi. The editor can use W as a text 
witness only if he thinks it is not descended from any of the other 
mss.—but then he can^fise it everywhere, not only to decide petty 
questions. 

After the middle of page 12* the editor stops worrying about W and 
V, so let us do the same. The place of L in the stemma is not clearly 
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indicated, but the editor says that it has “lectiones communes cum 
codice F, raro etiam cum codice O” (p. 13*). It is not specified 
whether the common readings are common errors or just any kind of 
agreement. Anyhow, the editor does not eliminate L, and the stemma 
he envisages for book I must then be roughly (A) or (B): 

A B 



co 


/\ 


x 

X' IX 

O F L 


Besides adumbrating a stemma, the editor also lays down some 
rules of preference for the cases when COFL disagree (WV are left out 
of account). The rules are (pp. 12*-13*): 

(a) Private readings are not to be accepted in the text unless the 
sense necessitates this (and this is very rarely the case, we are told). 

(b) CF readings have greater authority than LO readings. 

(c) FL readings have slightly greater authority than CO readings, 
in particular in book I(p. 13* §§ oc + y with a weaker formulation in 
the second than in the first place). 

(d) CL readings have greater authority than OF in book II, and, 
we must infer, OF readings should be preferred to CL readings in 
book I. 

How do these rules fit the stemmata? Stemma A justifies principles a 
and c , but not b and rf. CL must be a stronger combination than OF 
(against rule d , as far as book I is concerned). CF and LO have the 
same value (against rule b ). In fact, the distribution CF:LO ought not 
to occur at all, but it does, and in some cases the LO text is obviously 
right. Thus at 30 162 , 30 166 , and 34 6 . If we are to believe in the editor’s 
thesis about the independence of C and F, both of each other and of 
any other ms. save c*>, such common errors in CF must be due to coin¬ 
cidence, or the archetype must have had the error and the correct 
reading of OL must have been found by conjecture, whether twice, if 
O and L are really independent, or once, if there is some link between 
them after all. Such ad hoc solutions are of course possible, but one 
starts to wonder whether C and F really are so independent. Notice 
that at p. 32 19 F has a double reading conflating that of L and that of 
CO. Was the double reading in or is the F text contaminated? 
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Stemma B justifies principle b only. C readings would have almost 
the same authority as OFL put together. FL and CO would have 
equal authority. CL would be a stronger combination than OF. 

It would seem then, that Del Punta’s rules are not so much derived 
from a tentative stemma as from a feeling that some manuscripts are 
more reliable than others. And, in fact he argues that C and F are not 
only independent witnesses to the archetype’s text, but also good ones. 
The argument for C is simple and sound: “scriptor eius exemplar 
suum sine ullo conatu corrigendi vel quocumque modo immutandi ex- 
scripsit” (pp. 12*-13*). If the antecedent, ‘the scribe did not tamper 
with the text’ is true, the consequent ‘therefore this is an important 
text witness’ should be accepted. But the argument for F is not sound, 
for there the antecedent is ‘the scribe did tamper with the text’, but the 
consequent is the same. On p. 12* we read: “Amanuensis codicis F 
(vel scriptor qui exemplar codicis F scripserat) sermonem Inceptoris 
non raro corrigere ac perficere conatus est: gratia melioris latinitatis 
mutavit modum indicativum in modum coniunctivum; in scribendo 
imitatus est modum scribendi auctorum meliorum; usus est terminis 
correctioribus (‘dirus Achilles’ loco ‘dives Achilles’); ut doctrina magis 
pateret, hie atque illic addidit verba explicativa (non semper 
necessaria nec semper utilia). Propter has rationes et propter eius anti- 
quitatem (scriptus enim est anno 1331) codicem F in textu restituendo 
magni fecimus”. In plain English, “This manuscript is unreliable and 
old, therefore I have decided to rely on it”. Only the argument from 
age has some weight. 

It is well known that manuscripts of scholastic texts are often so con¬ 
taminated that any attempt to produce a stemma is doomed to failure. 
This may also be the case here, and Del Punta may have realized it. 
After all, he does not draw a stemma, he only gives hints about the 
way to construct it. His argument for the excellence of F is not good, 
but it may still be true that it is a good idea to base the edition on CF 
because that will yield a text that gives the required sense, though 
perhaps not always the author’s actual words. If we give the word 
‘criticus’ a soft interpretation, the statement on p. 13*, “lectiones con- 
gruentes codicum CF fere semper recepimus. Nostro enim iudicio, si 
Expositio in solis codicibus CF ad nos pervenisset, textus criticus ad 
fidem eorum stabiliri potuisset”, may still represent sound editorial 
policy. But even then, we must require that the editor be consistent in 
his choice of variants. 

Rule b (see above) should allow us to predict that whenever a CF 
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and an LO reading both give the required sense, the printed text will 
have the CF reading. As a matter of fact, the editor's choice is not 
quite predictable. Why, for instance does he desert CF in the following 
cases: 3*t ius: om. COF; 33^ posui: om. COFW; 38*** termini: ter¬ 
minus CF: terminis V (to my mind, ‘terminus' is not only lectio dif- 
ficilior , but also lectio melior); 75 16 rei: om. COF; 118* 3 et 2 : om. CFV; 
125 6 (in §5) ducere eum: eum ducere COF; 141 10 erit: est CF (here 
‘est’ is, in fact, the better reading)? Similarly CO readings are 
sometimes preferred to FL readings, for no reasons that I can see, and 
in violation of rule c. Thus at 5 14 , 17 11 , 26 47 , 35 30 (here, in fact, the 
‘enim’ printed in the text occurs in C only, O has a lacuna at this 
point), 36 60 , 36 79 (here ‘supponat’ is supported by O only; LFW have 
‘supponit’ and there is a lacuna in C). 

Finally, it may deserve mention that the editor is not quite consis¬ 
tent in his treatment of errors that seem to go back to the archetype. If 
we believe that C and F are independent witnesses to the archetype's 
text, why then write ‘quinta ibi: [Falsum autem in aliquo ostendere]' 
at p. 15 12 ' 13 , when only L has the words ‘quinta ibi'? Ockham ob¬ 
viously wrote or intended to write ‘quinta—ostendere', but if the 
editor's description of the ms. affiliation is correct, the archetype must 
have omitted ‘quinta—ostendere’; it was very easy for the scribe of L 
to guess the first two words, and so he wrote them; but finding the 
rest, ‘falsum—ostendere', required some more research, and so he 
just left a blank space. One might defend the bracketing of only 
‘falsum—ostendere' if the editor always bracketed only words which 
occur in no manuscript, whether or not he considered some of the un¬ 
bracketed words to be the result of conjectural emendation. But Del 
Punta does not follow this principle. On p. 69 27 he prints ‘[credatur 
quod]’, although the situation is quite parallel to the one on p. 15: the 
archetype presumably omitted the words, for so do all mss. except L 
which has ‘non credatur quod'. 

In summary, I find the preface too vague on most points, its 
argumentation too weak on the points where it is explicit, and that 
there are some discrepancies between the ratio edendi announced and 
the one used. Greater clarity and consistency would have been 
welcome. But let me repeat for a last time that the deficiencies I find in 
Del Punta's edition are not grave ones. He has absolved the most im¬ 
portant of an editor’s tasks in an excellent way. Unless someone were 
to find Ockham's autographon, there will never be a sufficient reason 
to issue a new edition. 
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Ockham’s Theory of Propositions. Part II of the Summa logicae. Translated by Alfred J. 
Freddoso and Henry Schuurman. Introduction by Alfred J. Freddoso. Notre- 
Dame-London (University of Notre Dame Press) 1980, pp. VIII+ 212. $20— 
ISBN 0 268 01495 7 

In the last two or three decades there has grown a steadily increasing interest in the 
logic and semantics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Whereas former students 
of medieval philosophy tended to consider this part of the scholastic period as a dry and 
degenerate sequel of the culmination reached in the thirteenth century, recent research 
has yielded overwhelming evidence that the later writings are both fascinating in 
themselves and a most inspiring source of comparisons with modem efforts to gain a 
fuller understanding of the philosophical aspects of logic and semantics. That one of 
the thinkers who had a strong and lasting influence on the development of new and 
fruitful ideas was William of Ockham is by now generally acknowledged. Proof of this 
adequate recognition of his leading role in the via moderna is the critical edition of the 
Summa logicae which was prepared by Boehner, Gdl, and Brown and published in 1974 
as volume I of Ockham’s Opera philosophica. Moreover, in the same year Part I of this 
seminal work, on the theory of terms, was translated into English by Michael Loux. 
The present book is further contribution to the enterprise of making Ockham’s views 
accessible to those who share many of his concerns but have an insufficient command 
of Latin. It is a translation of Part II, which is a systematic account of the truth condi¬ 
tions of various kinds of proposition or, as we would nowadays say, indicative 
sentence. Although the authors state with some regret that still more than half of the 
Summa logicae remains untranslated, they deserve our gratitude for adding a con¬ 
siderable portion to what was available so far. It is to be hoped that they themselves or 
others will find time and energy to bring the undertaking to completion. 

Pages 1-74 contain a useful introduction by Mr. Freddoso, followed by a list of 
references which testifies to the vivid attention that modern scholars are paying to 
several points of Ockham’s doctrine. In general, Mr. Freddoso’s elucidations are clear 
and helpful. Occasionally, however, one has the feeling that more light could have 
been thrown on a certain issue by taking into account what other philosophers of the 
same period had to say about the problems with which Ockham deals and about the 
solutions to those problems which he proposes. In connection, for instance, with the 
question of whether a proposition has to be actually formulated in order to be true or 
false (pp. 40-45) it is interesting to know that Robert Holcot, in a quodlibetal dispute 
held at Oxford in 1332, accuses Ockham of inconsistency on just this point. According 
to Holcot, who quotes—in a very defective version—Ockham’s definition of a 
necessary proposition, Ockham should have come to the conclusion that, for example, 
logical rules of the type ‘Some proposition is true, therefore its contradictory is false’ 
are valid only if the actual existence of the propositions concerned is presupposed (Cf. 
William J. Courtenay, ‘A Revised Text of Robert Holcot’s Quodlibetal Dispute on 
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whether God is able to Know More than He Knows’, Archiv fur Geschichte der 
Philosophic , 53 (1971), 1-21, especially pp. 11-12 and p. 15). 

The translation, buttressed by nine pages of notes, is on the whole accurate and 
readable. That there is nevertheless some room for corrections in a new edition may be 
shown by a closer look at a sample: chapter 16 (On Reduplicative Propositions). The 
sentence si homo est y coloratus est (290, 34, of the edition by Boehner, Gal, and Brown) is 
translated as Tf a man exists, then something which has a color exists’ (p. 126), 
whereas non, si est album, est homo (294, 154) is rendered by Tt is not the case that if it is 
white, then it is a man’ (p. 130). In both cases it would be better to add an indefinite 
subject and to consider homo and coloratus as predicates; after all such an exponent of a 
reduplicative proposition is a necessary conditional. The Latin verb importare is 
sometimes translated by ‘to introduce’ (p. 126, also p. 105), sometimes by ‘to 
designate’ (p. 128 and p. 131), ‘to convey’ (p. 131); the latter rendering is preferable 
to the former. A queer and consistently repeated mistake occurs on pp. 126-127. The 
Latin example isosceles in quantum triangulus habet tres etc. does not mean that ‘An 
isosceles, insofar as it is a triangle, has three angles’, but rather that it has three angles 
which are equal to two right angles. On p. 128, the sentence aliqua in quantum sunt 
similia, sunt dissimilia has been omitted, in spite of the preceding plural ‘for these pro¬ 
positions’. The expressions a parte subiecti principalis (292, 92) and a parte praedicati prin¬ 
cipalis (293, 3) are rendered by ‘on the part of and ‘with respect to’ (p. 128); they 
indicate, rather, the position to which the reasoning is attached. In the phrase illud ra- 
tione cuius competit praedicatum principale subiecto primo (295, 163-164) the last two words 
are translated as ‘to the primary subject’ (p. 131). In the light of other occurrences of 
primo (for instance, 291, 3; 294, 135) and also in view of the examples given it seems 
more plausible to take primo as an adverb: ‘primarily (unless we read with one of the 
manuscripts principali). The passage 295, 166-169 (p. 131, lines 6-10) would gain in ac¬ 
curacy if it were read as follows: ‘Rather, it is required that the name “hot” designate 
the heat in virtue of which fire produces warmth, or, rather, to which producing 
warmth belongs prior to and more per se than its belonging to fire, or at least which is 
the principle of producing warmth’. 

Leiden Gabriel Nuchelmans 


Th^rfese Charmasson, Recherches sur une technique divinatoire: la Geomancie dans l’Occident 
medieval , (Hautes etudes m^dievales et modernes, 44), Genfeve-Paris (Droz- 
Champion) 1980, pp. VI-400. 

La recherche vraiment remarquable que nous presente Therese Charmasson comble 
une lacune qui concerne non seulement l’histoire des sciences divinatoires du Moyen- 
age (parmi lesquelles on situe la geomancie), mais aussi le contexte culturelle voire la 
mentality particuliere de cette epoque. En effet, la tradition savante et la pens£e scien- 
tifique du Moyen-age, n’ont pas et 6 caracteris^es seulement par 1’influence du pur 
savoir sp^culatif du monde classique grec qui, confluant dans la tradition chr^tienne, a 
engendr^ la speculation theologique de la scolastique: plusieurs autres traditions, pro- 
venant par exemple du monde arabe, tres savantes elles aussi et sp^culativement 
remarquables, s’y sont melees et y ont introduit leur diflferente conception de 
l’homme, de la vie et du savoir, qui est aussi pratique et operative, plutot que pure- 
ment contemplative et religieux. L’entreprise de Therese Charmasson, dont les tra- 
vaux sont dirig^s par Guy Beaujouan, a le merite de nous permettre de controler direc- 
tement la complexity et la richesse des elements des traites de geomancie medievale. 
La recherche aboutit d’abord a une introduction generate ou 1’auteur, aprfes avoir 
expliquy le contenu doctrinal des traites de geomancie et des techniques divinatoires 
qui s’y rattachent, esquisse les theories generates qui rendent possible la geomancie. 
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T. Charmasson cherche aussi a remonter a sa source (est-elle grecque, inde, persane, 
latine ou arabe?) se bornant a conclure que le probleme de Porigine premiere de la 
geomancie reste pose; mais Pauteur du premier texte connu semble Stre Ez-Zenad, un 
arabe qui aurait vecu entre le Xlleme et le XHIfeme siecle, et les textes latins suivent 
presque tous cette tradition arabe. 

La deuxieme partie des Recherches, la plus inter^sante pour Phistorien de la pensee 
du Moyen-age, est consacree a P analyse (fondle sur Pexamen des copies manuscrites) 
des trails g^omantiques latins, d’Huges de Santalla (1119-1151), c’est-a-dire du pre¬ 
mier traducteur des textes de la geomancie arabe, dont PAuteur considere seulement 
YArs geomantie. Elle ne reconnait pas Pattribution a Huges d’un deuxieme traits (Exti- 
maverunt Indi) le quel pourrait avoir etre £crit (mais T. C. n’y croit pas trop) par 
Gerard de Cremone. (Le probleme des attributions des trails est d’ailleurs Pun des 
points les plus delicats de cette recherche). Dans la suite du livre PAuteur £tudie 
d* autres traites de geomancie plus importants que ceux dont nous venons de parler, tel 
le traite attribue a Pierre d’Abano (mais T. C. n’est pas d’accord), Desiderantibus verum 
et certum iudicium dare , ou Pon insiste davantage sur Pinterpretation du theme geomanti- 
que que sur la nature et les significations des figures. L’Auteur £tudie aussi les trois 
traites attribues a Bartheiemy de Parme (XHIkme siecle), veritable pkre de la geoman¬ 
cie medievale latine- lequel s’y livre k une reflexion sur Petroite dependence qui lie 
Pastrologie a la geomancie et le texte de geomancie de Guillaume de Moerbeke acheve 
avant 1268, dont elle soutient Pattribution certaine. Ensuite T. C. analyse les traites 
de Jean de Murs (Sicut dicit Boetius) qui met en relief le role de la mathimatique par 
rapport k la geomancie et celui de Roland PEcrivain. Tout un chapitre k part est con¬ 
sacree aux autres traites latins du Moyen-age dont P importance est temoignee par la 
tradition manuscrite et qui sont attribues a Platon de Tivoli, k Salio de Padou, k 
Michel Scot, k Hermes ou a Alkindi. Apres avoir etudie brikvement des textes de geo¬ 
mancie ecrits en langue vulgaire- en anglais, en frangais, en provengal, en italien, en 
espagnol-, L’A. analyse la geomancie astronomique et certains livres de sorts dont elle 
attribue la paternite k Gerard de Cremone. Selon T. C., dans ces traites le jet des 
points ne vise pas a construire un theme geomantique: mais un thkme astrologique. Si 
nous avons bien compris les nuances des rapports entre Pastrologie et la geomancie 
dans les difiterents themes, les uns d’astrologie et les autres de geomancie, la spedficite 
des geomancies appeiees ‘astronomiques’, tiendrait k ce que la geomancie aide a la 
construction du theme astrologique, tandis que dans les veritables traites g^omanti- 
ques la technique astrologique est un moyen pour la construction du thkme geo¬ 
mantique. 

La troisieme partie examine le probleme de la diffusion de la geomancie et 
Panalyse, qui porte aussi sur la literature polemique antidivinatoire, repond aux 
questions concemant aussi bien sa pratique que Pidentite des ceux qui poss£daient des 
manuscrits geomantiques: c’est-k-dire les ecclesiastiques, les princes et les intellec- 
tuels. Des remarquables annexes concluent cet ouvrage: Pedition du texte Desideranti¬ 
bus verum et certum iudicium dare du Pseudo Pierre d’Abano, une liste des manuscrits de 
geomancie classes par auteurs et suivie, selon Pordre alphabetique des incipits, des 
geomancies latines anonymes et des geomancies en langue vulgaire, et d’une biblio¬ 
graphic finale. 

Sans vouloir examiner dans les details le complexe des problemes que soulfcvent les 
traites de cettes recherches, nous nous bornerons a signaler la richesse des documents 
qu’elles nous offrent en les ressemblant pour la premiere fois dans un ensemble. Ils 
permetteront aux lecteurs de tirer de remarquables conclusions non seulement k pro- 
pos de Pimportance des arts divinatoires du Moyen-age, mais k propos des liaisons 
speculatives entre les differentes artes et la science. 


Torino 


Graziella Federici Vescovini 



G. L. Bursill-Hall, A Census of Medieval Latin Grammatical Manuscripts , Stuttgart-Bad 
Cannstatt (Frommann-Holzboog) 1981, 392 pp. 355 DM, ISBN 3 7728 0720 8 
(Grammatica speculativa, vol. 4) 

Since the publication of Charles Thurot’s famous Notices et extraits in 1869, a complete 
survey of the mediaeval grammatical manuscripts combined with a reliable list on in- 
cipits has been a desideratum of high priority for generations of students of mediaeval 
linguistic thought. Recently G. L. Bursill-Hall met the needs of his colleagues and ad¬ 
ded this highly welcome, if not essential, tool to their working apparatus with the 
publication of his A Census of Medieval Latin Grammatical Manuscripts, which appears as 
volume 4 of the series Grammatica speculativa edited by Jan Pinborg and Helmut 
Kohlenberger. 

Professor Bursill-Hall starts the Census with an introduction to and the history of the 
project that resulted in the present work (pp. 11-17), and then passes on to the piece de 
resistance: the inventory of the grammatical manuscripts, arranged alphabetically by 
the place-names of the libraries where the codices are now kept (pp. 18-293). In 
B.-H.’s list each text has a compound number consisting minimally of two numbers: 
the first one refers to the library, the second one to the manuscript, and if the 
manuscript in question contains several grammatical treatises, these will be indicated 
separately by a third number. E.g. no. 81.17.1 stands for: Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche 
Bibliothek (81), manuscript Q293 (71), ff. 102-113v: Anon, Priscian minor (Lib. 18) 
commentary (1 )—we may add that this anonymous text is (an abbreviated version of?) 
the second book of Robert Kilwardby’s commentary on the Priscian minor—. The 
items are only accompanied by the incipits; no desinits or further internal analyses of 
the treatises are given. The latter part of the Census consists of some important and 
comprehensive indexes: an Index initiorum (pp. 295-359) and an Index nominum et rerum 
(pp. 361-371). Furthermore there is a bibliography (pp. 373-386) and a section Addenda 
et corrigenda (pp. 387-392). 

When he started his collecting activities, B.-H. aimed at an inventory of only those 
codices that contained treatises of a more theoretical purport, but while going along he 
enlarged the area of recruitment to such an extent that it now covers the whole Latin 
grammatical literature of the period from about 1050 to 1500. Nevertheless, at the end 
of his introduction B.-H. warns the users of his Census “that exhaustiveness is an 
ideal that we have not achieved; there is still a great deal of material in many library 
that we have not been able to examine”. In my opinion the present review is not the 
appropriate place to supply additions to B.-H.’s monumental effort. It is to be hoped 
that these will be shortly collected and published centrally as happens now with the 
Berichtigungen und Erganzungen to Hans Walther’s Initia carminum by Jurgen Stohlmann 
(Cologne) in the Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch. 

In view of the great value of this work it is regrettable, that apart from the inevitable 
trivial misprints the work is also blemished to some extent by some minor, but rather 
annoying inaccuracies, of which I will give some instances. 

For the inventory of the MSS of the Stadsbibliotheek (Bibliotheque de la Ville) of 
Bruges B.-H. apparently made no use of the excellent catalogue compiled by 
De Poorter in 1934. A reading of this catalogue would have resulted in the cor¬ 
rection of an old misprint in R. W. Hunt’s article on the School of Ralph of 
Beauvais (Hunt 1950, 15): It is the MS 544 that comprises the fragment of Ralph of 
Beauvais’ Gloss on Donat, whereas MS Bruges 545 contains only a text of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. This implies that B.-H.’s item 37.15 has to be cancelled. (For the 
reading of Quoniam instead of Quum, see Ralph of Beauvais 1982, XXVII, no. 11). 

Another work which has been missed, is the edition of Godefridus de Traiecto, 
Gramaticale by Chr. Klinger (Ratingen 1973), in consequence of which the Doctrinale of 
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Alexander de Villa Dei has been allotted to the MSS Basel, UB, F. IV. 49 (19.29.1) 
and Munich, CLM 14133 (176.113.2) instead of the Gramaticale (inc.: Scribere 
clericulis paro GRAMATICALE novellis). 

Further problems of attribution can be noticed e.g. in the analysis of the MS 
Florence, Laur. Plut. XLVII, 27 (90.32). This codex does not contain an anonymous 
commentary on Priscian, but the Ars lectoria compiled by a master named Siguinus (cf. 
Aimericus 11971 , 121 and Siguinus 1979). The same work has been preserved in MS 
Grenoble, B.m. 831 (107.3.1 et 2 et 3), where it is incorrectly attributed to Aimericus 
by B.-H. As far as we can judge now, Aimericus was not the author of the Ars lectoria 
that has been preserved in the MSS Rheims, B.m. 431 (229.1) and Troyes, B.m. 518 
(278.4), nor of the old Ars lectoria , a fragment of which has been preserved on f. 4r-v 
(not: ff. 63v-65) of MS Paris, BN lat. 7505 (208.42.2) (See Siguinus 1979 , XXI-XXII). 

The attribution of the Summa de constructionibus , which is preserved in the MSS 
Douai, B.m. 752 (72.7.3) and Valenciennes, B.m. 397 (286.2.4), inc.: Ad lucem 
subsequentmm diuersis acce/rtionibus huius nominis constructs prius uacandum..., to 
a master Nicholas of Paris may be called rather premature and does not find any sup¬ 
port in the MSS; on the other hand the MS Oxford, Bodl. lat. misc. f. 34 has been 
omitted, whereas this is a codex that does contain Quaestiones on the Priscianus minor, 
that are attributed to a magister Nicholaus parisiensis in an inscription on the top of the 
first leaf. (Prof. L. M. de Rijk of Leiden was kind enough to draw my attention to this 
manuscript.) 

In some analyses certain grammatical treatises have been overlooked. In this way 
one misses the rules on the quantity of the first syllables by Master Tebaldus (inc.: 
Ante per exemplum...) in the MS Paris, BN nouv.acq. lat. 1073 (208.296), where 
they are preserved on the ff. 42-51r (it is the earliest MS we have of Tebaldus* Regulae , 
cf. Kneepkens 1981 , 216). To the analysis of the MS Milan, Trivulz. N 760 (168.5) the 
prosodical treatise on ff. 18v-21r, inc.: < A> nte B breuiatur ut habeo preter abicio.., 
should have been added. 

In other analyses items ought to have been split. MS Cambridge, CCC 460, ff. 
67v-85v (45.9.2) does not preserve one continuous treatise on accentuation, but four 
independent tracts (cf. Kneepkens 1976). MS Munich, CLM 17210 has two treatises on 
ff. 82-86 (176.165.3): ff. 82-84r: sections from Hugh of St. Victor’s Degrammatica (ed. 
Baron 1966 , lOllsqq.), and ff. 84r-86: an anonymous treatise, inc.: Quot sunt que in 
declinatione prelibare consuerunt... The fifth item of this MS (176.165.5) also should 
have been divided into two items: ff. 91-92: the section Depedibus of the Donatus maior 
with explanations of the Greek terms (by Clemens Scottus?, inc.: Pes est sillabarum et 
temporum certa dinumeratio), and ff. 92v-94r: Servius’ De centum metris , inc.: Clarissimo 
Albino Marius Servius gramaticus salutem... (ed. Keil, GL IV, 456-467). The eighth 
item of this MS (176.165.8) to all probability also consists of two treatises: ff. 100-104r: 
inc.: Prepositio (not: responsio) dicitur a prcponendo eo quod prcponatur aliis 
partibus..., whereas op f. 104r another treatise seems to start: inc.: Circa significa- 
tionem aduerbiorum multe et uarie emergunt questiones... 

In some descriptions the rubric is given instead of the first words of the treatise, or 
the rubric and the incipit have been mixed up. The incipit of MS Munich, CLM 
17210, f. 82 (176.165.3) should be: Genitiuo casui sociantur hec pronomina preminen- 
tia ut dominus...; and the prosodical poem of Tebaldus in MS Milan, Trivulz. N 760, 
ff. 9-18 (not f. 10-) should start with the words: Ante per exemplum soliti cogniscere 
uerbum, for the line quoted by B.-H. “Incipit de a ante consonantes ,, is a rubric, and 
not the incipit of the poem. 

It would have been preferable if the usual remark “Initium deest” had been added 
to the description of MS San Daniele del Friuli, Cod. 142 (251.7) and if the incipit had 
been cancelled in the Index initiorum. 
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Problems of reference occur for instance with MS Florence, Laur. Plut. XIII, Dext. 
6. This MS consists of 127 leaves only, so that the reference to John of Beauvais* 
Regulae de primis syllabis on f. 339-(90.48.2) must belong to another codex. Further¬ 
more, Pes est syllabarum et temporum certa dinumeratio, 208,794.1 should be corrected 
into 208.294.1 in the Index initiorum. 

A Census which covers such a wide area as “all the manuscript material dating from 
the 11th to the 15th centuries which deals with grammar (in the broadest sense of the 
term)*’ is bound to suffer from inconsistencies concerning the marking out of its 
limits: the territory of grammar is surrounded by a large group of closely related 
disciplines, and many texts will actually be found in their confinium. The fact that 
they are listed in B.-H.’s Census will not do them any harm, but it will rather supply 
the unsuspecting user with helpful information. Nevertheless, the selection rules ap¬ 
plied by B.-H. are not always quite clear. 

For instance, the tracts on the syncategorematic terms are undoubtedly also 
important from a grammatical point of view (B.-H. mentions the works on this subject 
by William of Shyreswood, Roger (* in all probability Robert) Bacon, Nicolaus 
( = Nicolaus of Paris) and a fragment of Johannes Pagus’ treatise (208.235.2), see 
also Braakhuis 19791). But, on the other hand, works like Radulphus Brito*s Quaestiones 
super artem veterem (206.4 and 288.241.2) belong to the field dealt with by Father 
C. H. Lohr in his Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries published in Traditio. 
The same holds good for the questions on the Predicamenta by Petrus de Bradley 
(edited by E. A. Synan in Mediaeval Studies , 29 (1967), cf. also Lewry 1981 , 241), and 
for the Gloss on Aristotle’s Sophistici elenchi by Robertus de Aucumpno (respectively 
46.23.1 and 18.6.4). For other MSS of Robertus’ Gloss, see Ebbesen 1981 , 349. 

The contents of MS Vat. lat. 3032 (288.270) undoubtedly belong to the domain of 
logic. This item (ff. l-106r) should not have been labelled “De signis”, since on the ff. 
l-74v the text of Paul of Venice’s logica parva has been preserved (cf. Lohr 1973), inc.: 
Conspiciens in circuitu librorum.Terminus est... 

The treatises mentioned from MS Vat. lat. 3051 also are out of place in a Census of 
grammatical manuscripts. The codex contains a fragment of a tract on logic, of which 
only parts of the sections De suppositionibus and De restrictionibus have been preserved (on 
the ff. lr-2v: 288.271.1). Ff. 3r-6r contain a treatise on modal propositions, inc.: 
Modus est adiacens determinatio... (288.271.2); on the ff. 7r-8v likewise a tract on 
modal propositions has been preserved, which starts with the same words (288.271.3). 

The Sophistarium of Mattheus of Orleans, which is referred to by the numbers 18.6.3 
(Barcelona, Archivo, Ripoll 109, ff. 278r-309v) and 288.286 (Vat. lat. 4546) deserves 
a place in a Census of logical manuscripts, too (cf. Braakhuis 1979 /, 31-32). 

These remarks, it must be stressed, are not intended to derogate from Professor 
Bursill-Hall’s admirable achievement. His diligence has brought to light a great deal 
of new information, and for the careful user his Census will be an invaluable aid. 

Great care has evidently been taken about the printing and the general appearance 
of the work which resulted in a beautiful but unfortunately also extremely expensive 
book. 

Nijmegen C. H. Kneepkens 
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